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4-  Litter  from  William  Guthrie y  Eiq*  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 

a  charafter  fo  univerfally  beloved  eftimable  qualities,  thi*  humble 
and  admired,— and  to  animate  his  monument  is  ereAed  by  his  dil* 
Children  to  the  imitation  of  his  confolate  widow. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Original  Letter fromVf  Guthrie,  Esq.  Author  of  the  History  of  Scot- 

i.ku'o  and  Geographical  Grammar,  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan. 

Great  Tichfield- Street,  members  of  the  Scotch  Parliament 
My  Lord,  Sept.  12th,  1767.  afcribe  to  David  the  Firft  what  be- 
1  Was  unfortunately  in  the  country  longed  to  David  the  Second,  as  the 
*  when  the  Note  which  your  Lord*  fublequcnt  revifions  were  no  more 
(hip  did  me  the  honour  to  fend,  ar>  than  continuations  of  the  hrft  i 
rived  here.  Is  not  the  fcal  of  your  Lordihip’s 

I  am,  it  is  true,  an  author,  (and  Note  a  fignet  of  Mary  (^een  of 
one  of  the  oldeft  in  England,)  by  Scots  ?  If  fo.  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
profedion  ;  but,  for  the  firil  time,  1  fome  grounds  for  her  complaints.  It 
feel  myfelf  at  a  lofs  for  words  to  ex-  feems  to  b?  the  feal  of  a  fovcrcign,  I 
prefs  the  deep  fenfe  I  have  of  your  mean  of  Scotland,  and  not  of  a  wo- 
Lordfbip’s  generous  propofal  to  em.  man  under  covert,  which  was  her  a- 
bcUifh  the  hiftory  of  your  country  pology  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  As  I 
with  obfervations  and  anecdotes,  (hall  be  very  particular  upon  the  hif> 
which  will  render  it  more  piAu*  tory  of  that  unfortunate  princefs,  1 
refque,  and,  inftead  of  altering,  give  a  intend  to  write  to  fome  friends,  to 
(Ironger  relief  and  a  higher  likenefs  know  how  the  memoirs  that  go  un. 
to  its  features.  der  the  name  of  Sir  James  Melville 

Inllances  of  the  it  custumi,  as  the  were  midwiv’d  into  the  world.  Were 
Italians  term  the  propriety  of  com-  they  ever  authenticated  ?  Is  the  ori- 
pofition,  are  frequent  with  foreign  ginal  MS.  oftcnCble  ?  Were  they 
writers,  fuch  as  Siri  and  Brantome,  not  publilhed  1 00  years  after  the  fup- 
and  we  have  many  amongd  the  Eng-  pofed  author’s  death  ?  Has  their 
li(h ;  but  their  authenticity  is  quef-  dile  the  fmalleft  refemblance  to  that 
tionable  ;  thofe,  derived  from  fuch  of  his  times  ?  If  I  remember  rightly, 
evidences  as  your  Lordihip  mentions,  (for  it  is  above  40  years  fince  I  faw 
mull  be  indifputablc,  and  (hall  be  the  firll  edition.)  one  David  Scot  was 
treated  with  proper  attention  in  any  the  publilher,  and  owns  that  he  al- 
publication  in  which  I  am  concern-  tered  the  language,  but  why  did  be 
ed.  not  direA  us  to  the  original  ?  But, 

Lord  Lyttleton  has  undoubtedly  perhaps,  in  publica  eammoda  peccem  ; 
been  too  hafty  in  pronouncing  the  and,  if  your  Lordihip  has  had  the 
Regiam  Majeftattm  to  be  a  tranfeript  patience  thus  far  to  advance  in  this 
of  Glanville.  I  have  given  fome  of  fcroll,  I  am  in  the  wrong  to  detain 
my  reafons  in  the  laft  Critical  Re-  you  upon  pad  occurrences,  when 
view,  where  there  is  a  typographical  fuch  torrents  of  living  politics,  fueh 
error  of  a  hundred  years.  When  at  lead  as  pafs  here,  demand  your 
that  is  reAified,  it  will  appear  that  it  attention,  and  therefore  I  (hall  beg 
was  far  from  being  impolTible  for  a  leave  to  beg  the  honour  to  profels 
man  not  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  myfelf.  My  Lord, 

David  the  Second,  and  James  the  Your  Lordfhip’s  mod  obedient, 
Fird,  when  the  revifion  of  the  Re-  and  molt  obliged 

giam  Majedatem  commenced.  How  humble  fervant, 

thcB,  in  fo  (horta  time,  could  the  William  Guthrie. 

For 


For  tit  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Original  Letter  to  the  Earl  o/'Buchan,  on  feme  Roman  Antiquities  f« 

Britain. 


My  Lord, 

LING  well  acquainted  with  your 
Lordfhip’s  inceflant  purfuit  of 
the  knowledge  of  every  thing  ufeful 
or  entertaining  in  nature,  1  hope  I 
may  be  excufed  for  what  follows,  be- 
caufe  it  may  throw  fome  light  on  a 
part  of  our  hiftory,  which  I  think  it 
not  fufficiently  attended  to.  The  fa- 
(hion  hat  long  been  to  attribute  every 
public  work  which,  in  the  defign  or 
execution,  (hews  great  exertion  of 
power  with  fome  judgment,  to  the  Ro. 
roans.  On  the  reftoration  of  learning  all 
Icholart  admired  the  Roman  writings  ; 
and  that  admiration  was  readily  ex¬ 
tended  to  every  work  of  art  out  of  the 
common  channel.  It  is  ncedlefs  to 
mention  inilances  of  this  to  yourLord- 
fhip,  who  is  fo  well  acquainted  with 
antiquity. 

Chance  a  few  days  ago  call  up  to 
me  Guthrie's  account  of  the  camp  of 
Ardoch,  in  his  Geographical  Gram¬ 
mar,  p.  15.  His  defeription  of  this 
camp  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Maiden 
Cadle  in  Dorfetihire.  The  camp  of 
Ardoch  feems  to  be  fortified  on  the 
fouth  fide  only,  why  it  is  fo  I  know 
not,  never  having  feen  it.  I'he  Maid- 
en  Cadle  is  fortified  all  round,  and  the 
entry  into  it  is  remarkably  well  forti¬ 
fied  by  ditches  and  ramparts.  In 
fhort,  the  defeription  of  the  one  is  fo 
like  the  other  that  they  feem  evident¬ 
ly  to- have  been  the  work  of  the  fame 
people,  they  mud  have  been  made  for 
permanent  fences,  nut  fur  a  travelling 
army. 

When  the  Romans  got  pofTeflion  of 
Britain,  they  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  manner  of  making  more  perfect 
permanent  defences  than  earthen  ram¬ 
parts.  Some  of  the  ramparts  of  the 
Maiden  Cadle  are  yet  very  high. 
There  are  in  that  country  fevtral 
other  fuch  camps  built  in  the  fame 
manner,  tho’  not  fo  large,  lii  oue  of 


thefe  there  is  a  Druid,  altar  which  has 
dill  retained  its  original  name  Crom- 
lich.  I  do  not  remember  the  exsA 
fpelling ;  1  afked  a  gentleman  who 
fpeaks  the  Erie,  what  the  meaning  of 
the  word  was.  He  told  me  that  it  is 
a  name  given  to  fuch  altars,  meaning 
the  done  of  bowing,  or  the  done  at 
which  they  adored  their  gods.  1 
think  the  Britons  would  not  have 
ercAed  an  altar  within  a  Roman  in- 
clofure.  Stonehenge  is  not  very  dif^ 
tant ;  and  the  whole  country  abounds 
in  tumuli  or  burrows.  I  do  not  remeo 
ber  that  the  Romans  at  that  time 
buried  their  dead  in  that  manner. 
The  camp  of  Ardoch  and  the  Maidea 
Cadle  might  have’been  built  for  the 
fame  purpofe  as  well  as  by  the  fanae 
people.  The  camp  of  Ardoch,  to 
guard  the  inhabitants  of  the  fruitful 
low  countries  againd  the  irregular 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Dorfetdiire  to  guard 
againd  the  invaiions  of  the  oppoiite 
inhabitants  of  France,  their  pleafaat 
(bores  inviting  fuch  invafions.  Dor- 
cheder  was  a  Roman  dation,  and  has 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  near 
one  of  the  gates  ;  but  it  is  about  three 
miles  didant  from  the  Maiden  CalUe. 

An  indance  has  htely  occurred 
to  me  of  the  ignorance  even  of  our  an¬ 
tiquarians  in  this  country.  They 
fearch  for  the  meaning  of  names  from 
the  Latin,  or  Saxon,  but  feldom  from 
the  Welch.  I  had  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  the  Laird  of  Macfarlane  the 
lad  time  he  was  in  England  ;  when  he 
made  it  a  journey  of  pleafure,  and  fre¬ 
quently  left  the  direA  road  when  any 
thing  particular  attraAed  his  notice. 
He  generally  alked  the  names  of 
places  he  was  bound  to,  and  found 
many  of  them  fodrongly  exprclTive  of 
their  Britilh  original,  that  he  fomc- 
tiices  gave  fo  particular  a  delcriptiuR 


6  Hints /or  Improving  the  City  of  Edinburgh. 

offotne  of  them,  that  thofe  he  afked  he  muft  have  feen,  from  the  defcrlp* 
the  quedions  of  were  fometimes  of-  tion  he  gave,  arifing  from  the  mean- 
fended  at  his  alking  after  places  which  ing  of  their  names. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Hints  for  Improving  the  City  ^Edinburgh. 


Sir,  Canongatet  28M  June  1802. 

T  is  about  1 2  years  fince  I  laft  vifit- 
ed  this  my  native  country.  1  then 
gave  a  little  (Icetch  of  the  amazing  al¬ 
terations  and  improvements  of  this 
fuperb  city,  for  fo  it  may  be  truly 
faid  to  be  in  every  point  of  view.  It 
difplays  opulence,  tafte,  and  grandeur ; 
and  the  mighty  rock,  the  protcdlor 
and  the  father  of  the  city,  has  got  a 
cupola,  I  mean  the  Cattle,  which, 
with  the  new  barracks  there,  gives  it 
a  noble  appearance  ;  at  a  diftance  you 
fee  “  its  cloud-capt  towers.”  Princes- 
llrcct,  or  more  properly,  I  prefume. 
Prince  (Ireet,  is  an  enviable  fituation, 
as  alio  Queen  ftrect  ;  there  are  none 
equal  to  them  in  this  country,  Lon¬ 
don  not  even  excepted.  The  hewn 
Hone  fronts,  the  regularity  in  height, 
the  breadth  of  the  Hreets,  (a  hundred 
feet  at  lead,)  as  alfo  the  two  fquares 
of  St  Andrew’s  and  Charlotte’s;  this 
lad,  tho’  not  dnidied,  (how’s  the  talle 
of  the  architeA,  improving  as  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  wedwatd  ;  the  quadrangles  be- 
ing  regular  and  uniform,  will  have  a 
fine  effeft  on  the  <ye.  Gcorge’s- 
ftreet,  or  George- llrect  more  prop«.r- 
ly,  is  very  grand,  and  the  church- 
portico  projefting  has  a  good  effeil : 
bad  the  alfembly-room  been  brought 
forward  with  a  colonnade  advanced, 
it  would  have  been  better,  as  alfo  the 
Phyficians  Hall.  I  difapprove  of  plac¬ 
ing  public  edifices  in  obfture  places, 
or  in  recedes,  wliere  they  cannot  be 
obferved  till  you  Humble  on  them  ; 
like  the  many  fine  churches  in  the 
city  of  London,  which  are  known 
only  to  their  parifliioners,  for  a  dran- 
gcr  mud  fearch  for  them.  The 
elegance  and  fimpHcity  of  the  Regi- 
Her  Office  wants  only  a  little  height 
to  make  it  more  truly  confpicuous. 
From  the  fouth  part  of  the  North 


Bridge  there  is  a  gentle  declivity, 
therefore  the  proper  point  of  view  in 
which  this  building  is  taken  requires 
its  being  heightened.  1  often  wiih  the 
balludrades  of  the  cad  fide  of  the 
bridge  were  removed  and  placed  there; 
there  is  nothing  beautiful  to  be  feen 
looking  through  them,  into  a  dett,  or  a 
cabbage  garden,  or  a  dunghill.  This  was 
a  remarlc  of  mine  twelve  years  ago, 
and  I  am  pleafed  to  fee  it  has  been 
adopted  on  the  wed  fide  of  the  bridge. 
Since  that  time  the  Mound  has  be¬ 
come  fuiprifingly  broad,  and  it  might 
be  made  a  Hreet  to  join  the  Old  and 
New  Town.  The  removal  of  the 
Luckenbooths,  that  abomination,  fo 
long  fuffered  to  Hand  and  obdruft  the 
view,  not  only  of  the  front  of  the 
High-drect,  but  of  the  Lawn-market 
and  Cadle-hill,  would  give  additional 
beauty  to  the  whole.  South-Bridge 
Street  is  a  dreetof  opulence,  the  Hiops 
are  equal  to  Chcapfide  in  Loudon  ; 
and  the  Facade  of  the  Univerjity  is 
beautiful,  fo  far  as  it  is  built.  If 
there  diould  be  a  want  of  done  to  fi- 
nilh  it,  the  Town -wall  (hould  fupply 
it  ;  and  by  thefe  means  improve  the 
whole  by  (bowing  the  Infirmary,  the 
front  of  w  hich  ought  to  be  expofed 
to  view  as  foon  as  poflible,  the  gates, 
the  balludrades  removed,  and  an  iron 
railing  only  fubHituted  :  the  gable-end 
of  a  mean  low  houfe  opp  fue,  feems  to 
be  w  hitened  only  to  (how  its  beggar¬ 
ly  appearance,  ought  to  be  removed. 
The  Poor  Houle,  the  Lunatic,  and 
otliers,  (hould  have  the  wall  of  the 
town  removed  from  before  them,  like 
HerLt's  Hofpital.  The  drect  to 
Leith  lliould  be  built  on  a  plan,  it  is 
a  mile  in  length,  and  feems  to  be  go¬ 
ing  on  rapidly.  Adieu,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

W.  S. 

For 
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RejUiiions  on  the  Human  Scull.  (fVr/tten  in  Dr  Barela/ $  Cla/s-ro«m.) 

fttXirrutf  ftiv  yAvcv 

iittfif  1»»  xiii.  , 

From  Rofes,  to  the  Bee,  fweet  honej  flows ;  , 

And  Spidert  draw  their  poifon  from  the  Rofe. 

'^HERE  arc  many  objefts,  both  cannot  receive.  Their  minds  are  feo- 
in  nature  and  art,  which  excite  fiblc  enough  to  feel  the  impreflion, 
very  different  emotions  and  I  eflcAions  but  they  are  not  ftrong  enough  to 
in  different  perfons,  according  to  their  hear  it.  They  know  the  truth  of  the 
various  difpoiitions  and  habitudes,  fuggeftioas  ;  but  their  prefence  is  dif- 
according  to  their  refpeftive  improve-  agreeable.  They  have  not  refolution 
meats  in  morals  and  in  fciencc  :  among  to  reconcile  themfelvcs  to  the  prof- 
thefe  may  be  fairly  ranked  the  hu-  pe£f  that  is  prefented  ;  and  they  feek 
man  fcull.  To  fome,  like  the  rofe  to  overcome  the  fear  of  the  grave, 
to  the  bee  (according  to  the  Greek  not  by  a  proper  viAory  over  the  ob- 
proverbin  our  motto)ityields  a  honey;  je£f  of  their  terror,  but  by  endeavour- 
to  others,  like  the  fame  flower  to  the  ing  (what  with  all  their  care  they 
fpider,  it  yields  a  poifon;  and  to  others,  cannot  wholly  accomplifh')  to  avoid 
who  have  not  any  power  of  extraflion,  every  affociation  connecled  with  the 
it  yields  no  juice  at  all.  fubje£l. 

To  the  giddy  and  the  thoughtlefs  To  the  reflefting,  and  the  hea- 
the  contemplation  of  a  human  fcull  is  ven>afpiring  foul,  it  affords  a  train  of 
trifling  and  barren.  Its  former  emi-  thoughts  llrongly  inflruftive.  and  of- 
nence,  its  prefent  degradation,  and  ten  highly  animating.  It  pronoun* 
the  moral  leffuns  which  thefe  incul*  ces  the  keeneff  fatyre  againft  the 
cate;  its  curious  (lru6fure,  the  fub-  pampered  beauty,  and  the  boafted 
jeft  which  it  affords  for  fcientiiic  in-  llrength  of  man.  “  What  you  now 
vefligation,  and  the  difplay  which  it  **  aie  (feem  to  be  its  words,)  what 
gives  of  divine  intelligence  and  power,  “  you  now  are,  I  once  was  ;  and 
thefe  they  neither  perceive  nor  ex-  “  what  I  now  am,  you  foon  lhall 
amine.  To  their  wandering  thoughts  “  be.”  Vanity,  folly,  extravagance, 
it  prefents  nothing  attra^ing,  inte-  and  crime,  tremble  at  the  found.  I'he 
retting,  or  ufeful.  “  With  brute  un-  fpanglcs  and  the  blaze  of  earthly  fliow 
“  confeious  gaze,”  they  mark  not  its  lofe  their  luftre ;  the  variegated  bubble 
wonders,  they  hear  not  its  inflru^lions,  ,  bur  its  ;  the  gilded  viflon  vanifhes  ; 
they  refpe^f  not  its  connexion  with  and  mortal  pleafures  and  purfuits  are 
man  :  they  either  view  it  with  infen-  feen  in  all  their  infignificance.  A  no- 
fible  frigidity,  or  tofs  it  afide  with  in*  ble  indifference  is  generated  by  the 
decent  levity.  hght ;  a  ccleflial  afpiration  rifes  in  the 

To  the  timid  and  the  feeble  mind*  mind,  “  1  he  foul  is  led  to  folemn 
ed  its  afpeft  is  terrifying  and  difguft*  “  thought,  and  wafted  to  the  (ky.” 

*  ing.  They  arc  not  only  incapable  of  To  the  man  of  fcjence  and  obferva* 
being  benefited  by  the  contemplation  tion  it  prefents  innumerable  objefis  of 
of  fueh  an  objcA,  they  arc  unable  refcarch.  The  mechanical  ftrudure 
even  to  wait  its  approach,  or  to  fuf-.  of  the  parts,  their  ufes  and  propor- 
fer  it  in  their  Slew.  Serious  infur*  tions,  their  combination  and  diflribu* 
nation,  fo.powerfully  enforced,  they  tion,— Ik  endeavours  to  afeertain,  to 

iiluftrate. 


Anecdote  of  Diderot. 


illuftrate,  and  apply,  to  the  purpofes 
of  medical  or  general  knowledge.  And 
if  to  hii  anatomical  information  he 
}oin  that  truly  philofophic  fpirit  of  pi¬ 
ety,  which  refcri  all  the  beauties,  and 
wonders,  and  excellencies  of  nature, 
to  an  all-wife,  all-bountiful,  and  all- 
powerful  Being, — then  this  part  of 
the  human  frame  will  afford  a  fubjc6t 
of  pleafing,  and  even  fublime  fpecula- 
tion.  In  every  minute  procefs  and 
perforation,  in  every  deprcflion  and  e- 
levation,  he  difcovers  the  conflant 
workings  of  defign,  undoubted  indi¬ 
cations  of  forefight,  and  irrefragable 
proofs  of  infinite  intelligence,  benefi¬ 
cence,  and  power.  The  ancient  Epi¬ 
curean  fyftem  of  atoms,  and  the  more 
modern,  and  more  refined  dodrines, 
of  mechanical  and  chymical  agents, 
appear  clothed  with  abfurdity,  and 
fiained  with  impiety.  He  fees,  in  eve¬ 
ry  part,  the  hand  of  the  great  Crea¬ 
tor  ;  he  feels  that  he  is  indeed  fear- 
fullyand  wonderfully  made,— he  gives 
tlie  praife  where  it  is  moft  juflly  due. 

Indeed  it  might  naturally  be  ex- 
peAed,  that  the  man  of  greatefl.  fci- 
ence  and  knowledge  would  alfu  be 
moft  pious  and  devout ;  that  the  mind, 
which  is  moft  qualified  to  difcover  the 
perfedions'  of  Deity,  fhould  alfo  be 


moft  difpofed  to  adore  them :  and 
hence  in  ancient  writings,  efpecially 
the  facred  books,  a  wife  man  and  a  vir. 
tuous,  a  foolifh  man  and  a  vicious,  are 
fynonimous  terms.  To  prove  that 
this  is  very  far,  however,  from  being 
the  cafe,  is  no  difficult  matter :  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  fadl  is  fufficient ;  but  to  ac¬ 
count  for  fo  ftrange  a  perverfion  of 
things  would  require  a  more  extenfive 
and  intricate  difeuffion.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  this 
monfter  in  crention  may  be  fairly  af- 
cribed  to  that  fruitful  fource  of  hu¬ 
man  evil,  “  pride  of  underftanding 
and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that, 
to  a  man  deftitute  of  religion,  know, 
ledge  is  a  reproach,  and  genius  acurfe. 
“  Learning,”  fays  an  ancient  writer, 
is,  unto  a  wife  man,  as  an  oma- 
”  ment  of  gold,  and  like  a  bracelet 
“  upon  his  nght  arm.”  And  we  may 
add,  in  the  fame  ftyle,  that  a  wicked 
man,  fo  endowed,  is  like  the  toad, 
<•  ugly  and  venomous,  overlaid  with 
“  the  gold  of  Ophir,  the  precious  o- 
”  nyx,  and  the  fapphire.”  Appear- 
ing  to  be  wife,  he  is  the  more  a  fool ; 
and,  in  the  brighteft  funftune,  he  walks 
indarknefs.  Theologus. 

Edinburgh,  Ju!j  30th  1 80  a. 


Anecdott  tfDinit.or. 


IN  the  account  which  the  Abbe 
Barruel  gives  of  the  clofing  fceiie 
of  Diderot’s  life,  is  the  following  a- 
Becdote : 

This  Infidel  Philofopher  had  a 
chrillian  fervant,  to  whom  he  had- 
been  kind,  and  who  waited  on  him 
in  his  laft  illnefs.  The  fervant  took 
a  tender  intereft  in  the  melancholy 
fituation  of  his  mafter,  who  was  juft 
about  to  leave  this  world,  without 
any  preparation  for  another.  Tho’ 
a  young  man,  he  ventured  one  day, 


when  he  was  engaged  about  his  maf- 
ter’s  perfon,  to  remind  him  that  he 
had  a  foul,  and  to  admonifh  him,  in  a 
refpeftful  way,  not  to  lofe  the  laft  op¬ 
portunity  of  attending  to  its  welfare. 
Diderot  heard  him  with  attention, 
melted  into  tears,  and  thanked  him ; 
he  even  confented  to  let  the  young 
man  introduce  a  clergyman,  whom  he 
would  probably  have  continued  to 
admit  to  his  chamber,  if  his  infidc^ 
friends  would  have  fufftred  the  cler¬ 
gyman  to  repeat  his  vifits. 
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Homines  homlnum  caula  funt  generati, 

By  the  benevolent  aflFeftions  are 
meant,  in  this  efTay,  all  thofe  prin- 
plcs  of  aflion,  the  direft  and  ulti¬ 
mate  tendency  of  which  is  the  com-’ 
miinication  of  happinefs  *.  Thefe 
aife^fions  have  received  appropriate 
appellations ;  and  may,  perhaps,  ac¬ 
quire  fome  peculiar  attributes,  from 
the  varied  relations,  in  which  thofe 
individuals,  by  whom  they  are  exer* 
cifed,  happen  to  be  placed.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  though  thus 
dillinguifhed  by  feparate  denomina¬ 
tions,  they  arc  all  but  modifications 
of  one  and  the  fame  principle.  The 
feeming  diverfity  of  their  properties, 
and  the  aflual  variety  of  their  names, 
have  originated  from  the  different  de¬ 
grees,  in  which  this  fimple  principle 
is  exerted,  and  the  different  obje^s 
to  which  it  is  direfted. 

The  influence  of  this  principle  in 
human  life  is  mod  extenfive ;  and  to 
promote  human  happinefs,  it  is  of  all 
others,  the  mod  conducive.  It  dif- 
pofes  the  individual,  while  he  con- 
fults  his  own  private  enjoyment,  to  be 
concerned  alfo  fur  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community,  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs.  It  unites  all  the  component 
parts  of  the  great  body  of  mankind  by 
mutual  ties,  and  dependences,  fimilarto 
thofe  by  which  the  members  of  the 
human  body  are  connected  :  It  is,  in 
Ihort,  the  cement  of  civil  fociety. 

On  the  nature  of  this  principle, 
various  philofophical  difeuffions  have 
heen  dated ;  and  on  its  importance  to 
happinefs,  many  elegant  difeourfes 
have  been  compofed.  It  is  not  intend 
cd,  in  this  effay,  to  enter  minutelly 
into  cither  of  tbefe  departments.  It 
willconfid  of  a  few  remarks,  intended 
to  prove,that  the  benevolent  affeftions 
proceed  from  a  principle,  which  is 
Mag.  July  1802. 


ut  ipfi  inter  fc,  a'it  aliis,  prodeffe  poflint. 

Cie.  OJ.  IJb.  f. 

fimple,  original,  interwoven  in  the 
human  conUitution. 

To  a  mind  whofe  affeAions  have 
not  been  perverted  by  falfe  refine¬ 
ments,  not  contraAcd  by  an  intcred- 
cd  fclfilhnefs,  nor  blunted  by  an  un¬ 
feeling  fcepticifm,  it  mud  certainly 
feem  unneceffary,  it  mud  at  lead  be 
painful  to  invefligate  the  truth  of 
this  pofition  ;  **  that  man  is  natural¬ 
ly  difpofed  to  (hew  benevolence  to 
man.”  The  generous  heart  revolts 
from  every  appearance  of  doubt  on 
the  fubJcA.  It  feels  within  Hfelf, 
the  workings  of  nature ;  it  hears, 
with  adonimment,  that  many  who 
wear  the  human  form,  fufp^  the 
origin  of  their  moil  dignified  part ; 
and  is  ready  to  fpum  with  indigna¬ 
tion  the  wretch,  who  can  coolly 
demand  an  evidence,  who  requires  a 
demondration  to  convince  him,  that 
he  is  naturally  a  friend  to  fentient 
beings,  to  his  own  fpecies,  to  his 
brethren  ;  who  can  confider,  even  in 
idea  compallion  for  fuffering,  grati¬ 
tude  for  favours,  and  a  defire  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  happinefs  of  fociety,  as 
merely  the  fuggedions  of  felfilhnefs, 
the  fidlions  of  fancy,  or  the  artificial 
effeds  of  education.  But  we  need 
not  red  the  truth  of  our  feelings  up¬ 
on  their  own  evidence  only  ;  and  fince 
there  have  been  men,  who,  in  the 
frigid  retirement  of  philofophic  re- 
fearch,  could  quedion  the  native 
claim  of  heaven-fprung  benevolence  ; 
let  us  examine,  whither  our  rcafon 
does  not  confirm,  in  this  indance,  the 
tedimony  of  our  hearts. 

Man  has  been  reprefented,  as  nc- 
ceffarily  hodile,  in  a  date  of  nature, 
to  every  individual  of  his  own  fpecies  ; 
as  authorized  by  right,  and  prompted 
by  defire,  to  engrofs  to  himfclf  every 
natural 
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ratiiTal  good  ;  as  thus,  difpofed  to 
confidei  all  who  make  any  pretenfions 
to  a  (hare  of  thefe  goods,  as  his  par¬ 
ticular  enemies,  and  as  entitled  to 
fecure  the  whole  for  himfelf,  by 
preventing,  oppreffing,  and  deftroy- 
ing  all  who  would  oppofe  his  claims. 
A  felfilh  malevolence,  in  (hort,  has 
been  defcribed,  as  the  general  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  human  race,  in  their  natu¬ 
ral  (late.  Mutual  compacts,  framed 
too  from  felfi(h  confiderations  only, 
are  faid  to  have  alone  determined 
what  is  juft  or  unjuft ;  what  generous, 
or  bafe ;  to  have  alone  decided, 
that  robbeiy,  adultery,  oppreftion, 
and  murder  are  vicious,  and  criminal. 
How  falfe,  how  abfurd,  how  odi¬ 
ous  fuch  a  pidure  !  This  pretended 
ftate  of  nature  is  a  mere  philofophic 
fabrication.  It  is  a  ftate,  in  which 
man  has  never  yet  been  found,  on 
any  fp<jt  of  this  earth.  Every  where, 
almod,  communities  of  fome  kind  or 
other  are  formed ;  every  where,  at 
leaft,  families  exift ;  every  where 
there  is  the  domeftic  union  ;  every 
human  being,  therefore,  is  born  in  fo- 
ciety,  and,  at  the  fame  inftant  with 
himfelf,  are  bom  tbofe  benevolent 
affedtions,  which  attach  him  to  fo- 
cial  life,  and  intcreft  him  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  his  fellows.  But  the  above 
reprefentation  of  a  ftate  of  nature  is 
not  only  contrary  to  faff,  it  is  grofs- 
ly  contrary  to  every  di£late  of  reafon. 
For  how  can  a  number  of  individuals 
have  each  an  exclufive  right  to  one 
objeft  ?  Can  rights  be  conceived 
contradiftory  to  each  other  ?  If 
any  one  have  a  natural,  and  un¬ 
alienable  right,  to  preferve  his  ex- 
iftence,  and  to  ufc  the  means  of 
fupport,  prefented  by  nature  ;  how 
can  another  with  any  conCftcncy,  be 
faid,  to  have  an  equal  right  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  that  exiftcnce,  and  to 
deny  him  the  ufe  of  thefe  means  ? 
Can  any  poflTeflion  poflibly  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  be,  at  the  fame  inftant,  com¬ 
mon,  and  pcrfonal ;  at  once  the  right 
of  many,  and  of  one  ?  But  fuppofing, 
that  every  individual  could  poffefs 


fuch  an  exclufive  right,  and  entedt 
tain  fuch  a  rapacious  dcfire  ;  fuppof- 
ing  that  determined  felftftinefs,  and  a 
confequent  impulfe  to  monopolife 
every  enjoyment,  were  the  natural, 
inherent  principles  of  every  human 
being ;  how  are  we  to  conceive,  that 
thefe  engrofling  minds  (heuld,  from 
the  fame  principles,  agree  to  any 
compass,  by  which  they  engaged  to 
a6f  in  oppofition  to  their  nature  ;  to 
yield  up  their  exclufive  rights ;  and 
to  treat  each  other  in  a  generous,  fo- 
cial,  and  benevolent  manner  ?  Would 
not  fuch  a  proceeding  indifputably 
evince,  that  men  found  their  former 
ftate  uneafy,  unhappy,  and  confe- 
quently  unnatural  ?  That  they  found 
focial  communications,  moderate  de¬ 
fires,  and  mutual  enjoyments  more 
conducive  to  their  happinefs,  more 
congenial  to  their  feelings,  and  more 
adapted  to  their  nature  !  If  there 
were  no  natural  confiderations,  no 
emotions  of  heart,  no  fympathy  of 
foul,  no  fenfe  of  duty  to  check  this 
natural  malevolence  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  to  make  robbery  and 
murder  appear,  in  themfelves,  deftruc- 
tive  and  deteftable  ;  how  are  we  to 
conceive  that  mere  civil  compa£fs 
(hould  have  produced  fo  exclufive,  fo 
fudden,  and  fo  falutary  a  change  in 
the  fentiments,  and  condufl  of  fuch  a 
brutal  race  ?  How  are  we  to  conceive, 
that  civil  compa6fs  (heuld  have  been 
able  to  reprefs  fuch  ftrong,  inherent 
defires ;  to  prevent  fuch  violent  modes 
of  gratification  ;  to  transform  them 
at  once  into  criminal,  abhorred  aAs  ; 
and  to  fill,  with  remotfe,  the  mind 
of  the  offender  ?  How,  in  (hort,  are 
we  to  conceive,  that  a  fenfe  of  obli¬ 
gation  to  engagements,  could  fo  far 
influence  men,  who  are  fuppofed  to 
have  had  no  idea  of  obligation,  no 
law  of  nature,  no  rule  of  action  ? 

.  Does  not  this  fenfe  of  duty  fuppofe 
a  moral  feeling,  prior  to  the  corapaft, 
and  independent  of  its  formation  ? 
Docs  not  this  itfclf  overthrow  the 
whole  hypothefis,  againft  which  we 
have  been  arguing 

But 
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But  does  this  theoretical  reprefenta- 
tion'of  human  nature  appear  to  be,  in 
any  refpcfl,  confirmed  by  experience  } 
Do  wc  perceive,  upon  a  view  of  the 
tranfa^ions  of  common  Ufe,  or  upon  a 
confidctation  of  the  emotions  of  our 
own  minds,  any  plaufible  reafon  for 
allowing,  that,  from  fuch  felfifh  fug- 
gettions,  what  is  (liled  human  bene¬ 
volence,  uniformly  proceeds  ?  To 
think  and  ad  agreeably  to  nature,  has 
been  confidered  by  many  moral!  lls, 
as  the  firmeft  foundation  of  human 
happinefs,  and  hat  been  reprefented, 
by  fome,  as  the  criterion  of  moral 
fentiments,  and  the  rule  of  focial  du¬ 
ty.  If  the  above  reprefeatation  of  the 
ilate  of  nature  be  founded  in  truth, 
why  do  men  generally  ad  in  a  man¬ 
ner  fo  contrary  to  the  laws  of  their 
nature?  If  an  inherent  principle  of 
malevolence  and  rapacity,  naturally 
prefide  in  the  human  bread,  why  do 
men,  in  the  gratification  of  their  de- 
fires,  fo  frequently  prefer  that  mode 
of  adioD,  which  U  conformable  to 
the  didates  of  bei^volcnce,  and  con¬ 
fident  with  the  rights  and  enjoyments 
of  others,  rather  than  an  oppofitc 
procedure,  even  when  both  arc  equal¬ 
ly  pradicable ;  even  when  in  Ix^h 
detedion  and  puniihment  are  equally 
impodible  ?  if  felfidi  principles  alone 
predominate  in  the  mind  of  man,  why, 
when  we  perform,  what  is  termed  a 
generous  adion,  and  when  our  hearts 
approve  the  ad,  as  agreeable  to  na¬ 
ture  ;  why  are  we  not  confeious  of 
any  felfifh  intentions  ?  And  when  we 
difeover  any  probability,  that  fuch 
views  have  dinded  our  condud,  why 
does  the  felf- approbation  ceafe  ?  We 
are  certain,  that  many  poiTefs,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  entertain  a  warm 
attachment  to  benevolence,  gratitude, 
and  companion,  on  account  of  their 
own  native  beauty  ;  why  do  we  not 
fee  othcis,  in  the  fame  manner,  pro- 
fefllng,  and,  with  as  great  a  probabili¬ 
ty,  entertaining  a  difintereded attach¬ 
ment  to  cruelty,  treachery,  ingrati¬ 
tude,  and  fraud,  if  both  be  equally 


indifferent  in  thcmfelves  to  the  hu. 
man  heart  ?  If  a  love  of  power  only 
(or  any  fimilar  felfifh  gratification) 
prompt  men  to  gencrofity  and  judice  ; 
why,  in  many  cafes,  do  we  feel  fo 
ardent  a  defire  to  fee  that  relief  im¬ 
parted  by  others,  which  wc  ourfelves 
are  not  able  to  beilow  ;  and  why  do 
wc  experience  fo  rapturous  a  pleafure, 
when  we  behold  happinefs  communi¬ 
cated,  in  which  we  are,  in  no  refped, 
concerned  either  as  donors,  or  re¬ 
ceivers  ?  Why,  in  (hort,  do  wc  fo 
often  make  didindions  among  the  ob- 
jeds  of  our  benevolence,  in  cafes 
where  no  intereded  motive  can  pof- 
fibly  operate ;  and  fometimes  even 
confer  our  favours,  in  a  manner  the 
lead  likely  of  all,  according  to  hu¬ 
man  calculation,  to  gratify  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  vanity  and  fclfilhnefs?  So 
fudden  and  forcible  is  the  impulfe  of 
benevolence,  that  the  mind  has  nei¬ 
ther  any  Icifurc  or  defire  to  analyfe 
the  principles  on  which  it  proceeds  ; 
to  caculatc  according  to  the  rules  of 
profit  and  lofs,  and  to  furvey,  with 
deliberate  and  intereded  circumfpec- 
tion,  all  the  probable  confcquences  of 
its  adions.  Can  wc  reconcile  with 
the  felfifh  theory,  that  difintereded 
warmth  of  attachment,  that  undif- 
guifed  gencrofity  of  fentiment,  and 
that  indignant  emotion  at  the  fight 
of  villainy,  which  glow  with  fuch  ar¬ 
dour  in  the  youthful  heart ;  and 
which  fo  frequently  burd  forth  refid- 
lefs,  in  defiance  of  every  profpect  of 
gain,  or  dread  of  fuffering  ?  In  this 
period  of  life,  at  lead,  the  felfifh  feel¬ 
ing  feems  to  be  far  from  its  matu¬ 
rity  ;  and  yet,  in  this  period  of  life, 
the  didaces  of  nature  are  expeded, 
and  are  found  particulaily  to  prevail. 
With  the  fame  fydem,  is  it  poflible 
to  reconcile  the  anxieties,  the  toils, 
the  heart-aches,  and  the  appreben* 
fions  of  a  tender  parent  ?  The  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  fcheme,  which  wc  op- 
pofe,  have  indeed  attempted  to  ac¬ 
count  upon  phyfical  principles,  for 
the  violence  of  noternal  affedion ; 

but 


1 2  Remarks  on  the  Benevolent  Afftiliom* 

^)Ut  llieir  arguments  betray  the  weak-  generally  promoted.  It  is  not  deni- 
bcfs  of  their  caufe,  and  defcrve  not  ed,  that  every  human  being,  by  a  ne* 
the  (hadow  of  a  refutation.  ccflary  impulfc  of  his  nature,  defirea 

If  what  are  termed  the  benevolent  his  own  individual  happinefs;  and 
afTedions,  be  merely,  as  has  been  ob-  the  reikftion,  if  he  make  it  at  all, 
je^ed,  the  refults  of  education,  the  that  public  profperity  promotes  pri- 
dcdiiAions  of  philofophy,  or  the  fug-  vate  enjoyment,  may  reafonably  cn- 
gediuns  of  feltilhnefs ;  how  does  it  courage  him  in  a  generous  plao  of 
happen,  that  thofe  who  have  been  conduct.  Tbcfe  arc  confiderationa 
lead  fubjedled  to  this  moulding  influ-  intended  by  the  bountiful  Autlior  of 
ence,  who  have  been  lead  of  all  ac-  our  nature,  to  engage  us  to  our  duty, 
cudomed  to  profound  fpeculations,  to  operate  as  cements  of  the  focial 
and  who  are  lead  capable  of  purfuing  union,  and  endearments  of  the  domef- 
with  cautious  calculation  the  rever-  tic  ‘circle.  But  though  heaven  may 
lion  of  private  gain  from  public  good ;  reward  virtue,  by  rendering  it  pro- 
how  does  it  happen  that  fuch  perfons  fitable  to  the  prefent  life,  as  well  as 
ulually  poffefs  (at  lead  generally  ex-  a  future— -who  would  conclude  from 
prefs)  the  benevolent  emotions  in  a  this,  that  the  contemplation  of  per- 
fuperior  degree,  and  are  generally  fonal  profit  mud  be  the  immediate, 
found  to  be  the  mod  friendly,  the  molt  invariable,  cxiding  motive  to  every 
hofpitable,  and  the  mod  afledlionate  virtuous  action  ? 
m  their  demondrations  of  good  will  ?  Still  it  may  be  objected  to  the  doc- 
How  does  it  happen,  that  many  of  trine  of  inherent  bener-olence,  that 
thofe  who  have  eradicated  from  their  men  evidently  entertain  principles, 
minds  much  flrougcr  impreffions  of  and  tedify  difpofitions  which  lead 
education  than  that  of  focial  duty,  tliem  to  opprefs,  and  alBidf  their 
who  appear  to  have  banifhed,  or  nc-  fellow  men.  this  it  may  be 

ver  to  have  poffelTcd,  reflection  ;  who  a  fuflicient  reply,  that  men  as  often 
follow  no  principle  of  conduct,  but  entertain  principles,  and  tedify  dif- 
ubey  a  hcedlefs,  rambling  impulfe,  pofitions  which  lead  them  to  dif- 
and  indulge  in  every  giddy,  often  cru-  quiet  and  afflict  themfclvcs.  If  men 
rl,  vicious  riot ;  how  does  it  liappen,  do  not  perform  all  the  good 
that  many  of  this  defeription  are  fo  offices  that  th^  might  to  their  feU 
often  found  to  retain  their  benevo-  low-creatures,  fo  neither  do  they 
lent  feelings  in  confiderable  vigour,  procure  all  the  benefit  that  they 
and  to  fpurn,  with  abhorrence,  every  might  to  themfelves.  And  as  well 
idea  of  fordid  villainy,  of  deliberate  might  it  be  argued  from  this,  that 
injury,  oppreffion,  and  deceit  ?  The  man  has  no  natural  defire  of  his  own 
glowing  generofity  of  the  honed  Tar,  individual  happinefs,  as  that  he  has 
the  open  hofpitality  of  the  untutor-  none  for  that  of  others  ;  that  man 
ed  peafant,  the  artlefs  carefles  of  the  pofleOcs  and  practices  a  principle  of 
fmiling  infant,  and  the  virtuous  fallies  felf-hatred,  as  that  be  pofTefles  and 
of  the  licentious  fpendthrift,  arc  in-  obeys  a  principle  of  general  makvo- 
difputable  evidences  of  the  preceding  lence.  Tlie  truth  of  the  matter  ap- 
obfervations,  and  utterly  irreconcile-  pears  to  be  this  man  has  many  un¬ 
able  with  the  fyftem  of  fclfiflincfs,  governable  paffions,  which  he  is  too 
and  inherent  malcvolorcc.  often  led  to  gratify,  not  only  in  oppo- 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  and  it  is  a  fition  to  his  own  conviAion  and  duty, 
kind  provifion  of  heaven,  that,  while  but  in  oppofition  to  his  own  advantage 
men  from  benevolent  motives  com-  and  fclicky,  as  well  as  to  the  peace 
municjte  good  to  others,  their  own  and  profperity  of  others, 
advantage  is  at  the  fame  time  very  So. far  then  are  the  benevolent  af- 
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fcftions  from  being  the  offspring  of  purpofes  of  their  being,  upon  their 
fclfiflinefs,  the  creatures  of  education,  prefent  ftate,  and  their  future  delh- 
or  the  rcfults  of  philofophical  deduc-  nation,— foon  would  they  be  convin- 
tiiHis,  that  thefe  arc  the  very  caufes  ted  of  the  truth  of  Cicero’s  obferva' 
which  have  defaced  their  original  tion  :  “  impellenuir  natura  et  velinius 
beauty,  and  diminilhed  their  native  prodeffe  qnam  pluriniis.”  And  every 
force.  And,  if  men  would  endea-  heart  would  acknowledge,  every 
vutir  to  emaircipate  their  minds  from  mind  approve,  the  emphatic  repre- 
all  artificial,  acquired,  and  intcreffed  fentation  of  fcriptuie,  “  That  we  ar* 
confidcwitious ;  would  lay  their  hands  members,  one  of  another.” 
upon  their  hearts,  refledl  upon  the  iDiNsuacn,  July  lotb,  iSoa.  J.  B, 

Critical  Rules  (^Novel-Writing. 

OF  the  Fable  and  the  Charaffers  by  imitation  from  travellers,  painters, 
in  a  novel,  I  have  already  endea-  or  poets.  You  muff  have  with  yoin 
voured  to  explain  the  proper  nature  *.  ow  n  eyes  furveyed  what  you  fhall  at- 
The  Locality  or  Scenery  falls  next  tempt  to  deferibe.  Nor  muft  your 
under  conlideration.  It  muft  be  con-  fnrvey  have  been  a  flight  and  care- 
fiftent  with  the  nature  of  the  incidents  lefs  one.  The  more  interefting  fea- 
and  charaiElers.  Thofe  changes  of  tures  of  every  objeft  muft  be  clearly 
fortune  which  cannot  ea&ly  take  place  pidfured  in  your  mind.  It  is  other- 
but  in  Britain,  for  inftance,  in  town,  wife  quite  impoffiblc  that  you  fhould 
in  a  palace,  muft  not  be  reprefented  deferibe  with  due  faithfulnefs  to  na* 
as  happening  among  the  Alps,  in  a  ture. 

folitary  dell,  in  a  cottage,  or  in  the  As  to  your  artificial  feenery  ;  lei 
open  air.  Peafants  are  to  be  intro-  thofc  objedfs  in  it,  on  the  defeription 
duced  only  in  thofe  fccnes  ih  which  of  which  you  particularly  reft,  be 
it  is  natuval  to  find  them  ;  princes  and  either  fuch  as  tend  to  excite  emotions 
ladies  only  in  thofe  fituatious  in  which  of  awe  and  fublimity,  as  in  the  in- 
they  naturally  move.  ftance  of  ancient  caftles ;  or  fuch  as 

Your  feenery  (hould  be,  as  much  tend  to  give  clear  and  diftincf  notions 
as  the  defign  of  your  novel  will  per-  of  the  fumptuous  elegance  of  modem 
mit,  ratlier  that  of  nature  than  arti-  art ;  or  fuch  as  befpeak  the  neatnefs 
ficial  feenery,  fuch  as  of  towns  and  of  Ample  life, not  deftituteof  comforts, 
palaces,  the  works  of  man.  The  Such  is  the  feenery  which  ought  to 
feenery  of  nature,  if  deferibed  with  be  chiefly  reprefented  in  a  novel, 
pidlurcfque  power,  aAs  as  a  charm  to  The  Morals,  the  next  topic  indi- 
thc  heart  and  the  fancy,  which  the  cated  for  this  difeuflion,  appear  partly 
abodes  of  mere  art  can  never  acquire,  in  the  corrcfpondencc  of  the  fortunes 
Of  natural  fcencs,  too,  choofr,  as  far  of  the  perfons,  to  their  virtues  and 
as  is  confiftent  with  your  general  de-  their  vices  ;  are  partly  fltown  in  the 
Cgn,  thofe  which  difplay  rural  ima-  moral  condudi  which  the  different 
ges  of  tendernefs,  or  which  induce  charadtcis  arc  made  to  obferve,  and 
the  gloom  of  melancholy  and  horror,  the  fentiments  of  morality  which  ther 
or  which  roiife  the  foul  with  emotions  are  made  to  exptefs  ;  and  are  in  part 
of  fublimity.  Avoid  that  common  declared  in  whatever  reflections  the 
and  familiar  rural  feenery  which  author  may,  in  his  own  perfon  di¬ 
makes  no  diftindt,  no  vivid  impref-  redtly,  interweave  throughout  the  te- 
fions  of  any  fort  on  the  mind.  Be-  nor  of  his  work.  The  critical  rules 
ware  of  fancying,  that  you  may  fuc-  refpedting  the  morals,  have,  there- 
CcTsfully  deferibe  f  c  es  of  any  fort  foie,  been  in  part  anticipated  in  what 


*  Sec  Edinburgh  Magazire,  for  June,  p.  4^9. 
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I  formerly  dated  relative  to  the  fable 
znd  the  charadters.  1  (hall  here  add, 
that,  in  a  well-condrudtcd  novel,  the 
author  will  but  rarely  addrefs  the  rea¬ 
der  in  his  own  perfon  ;  and  that  the 
morality,  whether  in  ad\  or  fenti- 
ment,  is,  therefore,  to  be  chiefly  dif- 
played  in  the  management  of  his  cha¬ 
racters.  On  great  occafions,  how¬ 
ever,  when  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
introduce  vicious  characters  without 
immediately  overwhelming  them  in 
vices  on  account  of  their  crimes,  the 
author  may  with  propriety  come  for¬ 
ward,  to  enter,  in  his  own  perfon,  a 
caveat  againll  the  idea  of  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  vices  being  permanently  ho¬ 
nourable  or  happy- 

The  Manners  of  a  novel,  belong 
alfo,  properly,  to  tlic  characters. 
Thofe  mark  either  country,  or  age, 
or  fex,  or  condition,  or  individuality, 
or  the  tafte  and  intelligence  of  the 
writer,  or  the  general  tone  of  thought, 
tade,  and  adtion  among  thofe  clafles 
of  perfons,  and  in  that  particular  pe- 
liod  in  the  advancement  of  fociety  to 
which  this  writer  may  belong.  They 
confid  in  all  the  exterior  habits  of  ac¬ 
tion  which  all  the  agents  in  the  whole 
work  are  made  to  difplay.  The  edu¬ 
cation,  the  mode  of  drefs,  the  ainufe- 
ments,  the  mode  of  domeftic  living, 
the  employments,  the  varied  calls  of 
fpeech,  the  habits  of  gaiety  or  pen- 
livenefs,  of  lively  intelligence  or  of 
ignorance  and  dullnefs,  the  arts  and 
fciences  peculiarly  prevalent,  the 
forms  and  the  power  of  religion,  all 
enter  into’ the  general  fyllem  of  the 
manners  which  mud  be  deferibed  in 
every  work,  fidfitious  or  real  in  its 
narrative,  which  goes  to  relate  the 
condudt  and  fortunes  of  human  beings. 
It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  in  preferving 
truth  and  propriety,  and  in  giving, 
at  the  fame  time,  intcrelling  variety 
and  novelty  in  the  manners,  cpulitU 
the  mader-art  of  the  novclifl.  We 
have,  in  our  novels,  no  fchool  of 
Britilh  manners,  equal  to  that  which 
is  fupplied  by  the  works  of  Fklding, 


Smollet,  Mrs  D’Arblay,  once  Mifil 
Burney,  and  Mrs  Charlotte  Smith, 
It  were  injullice  not  to  obferve,  alfo, 
that  the  novel  of  “  Splendid  Mifery’* 
has  very  great  merit  in  rcfpecf  to  the 
ikilful  delineation  of  manners,  as  well 
as  in  regard  to  the  judgement  and  vir¬ 
tue  with  which  its  author  appears  to 
have  chofen  to  make  the  guilt  and 
mifery  of  vicious  ambition,  the  fubjedl 
which  the  whole  plan  of  his  fable  and 
the  management  of  his  charadfers 
were  to  illullrate.  It  is  not  fur  an 
inexperienced  mifs  or  mader  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  genius  alone  (hall  enable 
them  to  give  a  true  and  yet  fufficient- 
ly  fanciful  delineation  of  manners  in 
a  novel.  None  of  the  employments 
of  life,  however  important,  no  talk 
of  fcience  or  literature,  requires  a 
greater  fiiperiarity  of  cultivated  ta¬ 
lents,  or  mure  painful  obfervation  of 
its  peculiar  objects,  than  are  neceffary 
to  tlic  happy  exhibition  of  manners 
which  are  nut  hackneyed  in  a  novel. 

The  Paliions  enter  into  the  charac- 
teis,  as  making,  by  their  various 
modifications  in  every  man,  a  pecu¬ 
liar  feature  of  charadter.  i’hey  en¬ 
ter  alfo  into  the  manners  ;  as  they  dif- 
tinguilh  men  from  brutes,  one  nation 
of  mankind,  one  age,  one  fex,  one 
individual  from  another.  Yet,  their 
power  is  fu  important,  and  there  is 
in  them  fomething  fo  peculiar,  that 
w'c  may,  without  hefitation,  view 
them  in  a  feparate  light.  'I'heir  va¬ 
riety  of  appearances  are  endlefs  and 
inexhaudible.  When  difplayed  with 
genuine  and  faithful  delineation,  they 
arc  ever  intcrelling.  They  have 
often  been  expreffed  with  peculiar 
Iclicity  of  exhibition  by  Englilh  no- 
velills.  Mrs  D’Arblay,  Mrs  Rad- 
cliffe,  Mrs  Charloite  Smith,  have, 
ill  theii  works,  given  many  delinea¬ 
tions  of  pallion,  fuch  as  could  proceed 
only  from  true  genius.  Even  in  the 
pieces  of  our  inferior  Englifh  novelills, 
tliere  are  often  various  padions  (kil- 
fully  difplayed  in  the  truth  of  nature. 
The  faithful  dehneatioa  of  palhou  is 
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ef  all  tilings  tlic  moft  impolTiblc  to  a 
noveliil  who  wants  gfnius,  and  of  all 
things  the  moft  poflible  to  genius  un¬ 
improved  by  ftudy  and  extenfive  ob- 
fervation.  One  may  have  felt  or  ob- 
ferved  the  paffions,  who  has  had  very 
little  opportunity  for  the  ftudy  of 
books  or  for  the  obfcrvation  of  life 
and  nature.  But  if  a  young  novelift 


fail  in  the  difplay  of  the  paftions,  be 
muft  be  without  genius  and  without 
literary  hopes.  'I’he  rule  is,  in  this 
cafe,  to  follow  nature  only,  and  to 
avoid  the  difplay  of  thofc  licentious, 
and  thofe  frantic  pallions,  whofc 
power  cannot  be  contemplated  with¬ 
out  danger. 

Hamtftersmilh,')  -n  - 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Ions  Casper  Lavater,/^#  celebrated  Physiognomist, 


JOHN Casper  Lavater  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Switzerland,  and  born  in 
i  the  year  1741.  He  received  the  ufual 
education  of  thofe  who  arc  in  the  pro- 
!  teftant  parts  of  Germany  and  Swit- 
!  Zetland  deftined  from  their  early  years 
i  to  the  church.  His  youth  was  inno- 
j  cent,  ingenious,  modeft,  ftudious,  and 
‘  pious. 

Ini  778,  he  was  appoinatd  deacon 
and  paftor  of  St  Peter’s,  the  princi- 
pal  church  in  the  city  of  Zurich. 
Zurich  had  been,  for  more  than  thir¬ 
ty  years  before  that  period,  eminent 
as  a  nurfe  of  elegant  genius,  and  a 
, ;j  fchool  of  the  fine  arts. 

!|  It  was  natural  for  a  clergyman  of 
I  genius  to  fall  in  his  leifurc  hours  into 
j  feme  courfe  of  ftudy,  congenial  to  the 
'  fpirit  of  the  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
'  which  prevailed  in  the  place.  Where- 
j  ever  painting  is  cultivated,  thofe  vifi. 

ble  expreflions  of  human  fentiment, 

>  which  alone  arc  imitable  by  that  art, 
cannot  fail  to  be  particularly  ftudied. 
The  maftcr-power  of  the  painter,  is 
j  that  of  expreflion  :  and,  in  order  to 
^  excel  in  it,  he  muft  have  difeerned 
•  and  fixed  in  his  remembrance — not 
^  only  the  relations  of  gefturc,  attitude, 

^  look,  complexion,  and  the  moveable 
conformation  of  the  features,  to  the 
varieties  in  the  train  of  thought,  and 
the  turns  of  tranfient  paffion,  but  alfo 
thofe  influences  which  particular  ha¬ 
bits  of  thought,  and  certain  habitual 

Iafleftions  and  pallions,  naturally  exer- 
cife  over  the  call  of  the  countenance, 
the  carriage  of  the  body,  the  move¬ 


ments  cuftomary  in  the  common  func¬ 
tions  of  life,  and  over  the  very  forms 
and  proportions  of  all  our  more  aftive 
bodily  organs.  But  to  difeern,  to 
remember,  and  to  arrange  into  fyftem, 
thefe  relations  and  influences,  is  to 
mafter  that  fcience  of  Phyfiognomy, 
of  which  Lavater  has  been  cltecmcd 
the  very  founder. — The  progrefs  of 
medical  phyfiology  confpired  with 
that  of  the  art  of  painting,  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  new  ftudy,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was.  in¬ 
deed,  much  rather  landfcape-painting 
than  that  of  portraits  or  hiftorical 
groups  which  prevailed  at  Zurich, 
when  Lavater  fixed  his  refidesicc  there 
as  a  clergyman.  But  the  praftice  of 
that  branch  of  the  art,  with  poe¬ 
try  and  philofophy  naturally  afTociat- 
ing  themfelves  with  it.  were  pre¬ 
occupied  by  GefTne’".  What  elfe  was 
then  to  be  expefted  from  another  man 
of  genius,  but  that  he  fliould  r.fpire 
to  excel  in  fomething  nearly  allied  to 
fuch  arts  and  ftudies,  as  were  the  oh- 
jedts  of  general  favour,  to  give  him 
the  merit  of  competition  with  thofe 
who  were  eminent  in  them.,  yet  at  the 
fame  time,  fo  peculiar  as  to  exalt  him 
to  the  dignity  of  an  original,  not  no 
imitator  or  follower  merely. —  Befidef, 
the  clrcumftances  were  probably  acci, 
dental,  which  firft  engaged  Lavater 
in  the  particular  ftudy  of  the  expref- 
fion  in  human  faces.  And  other 
caufes  operating  by  refledfion  and  ri¬ 
valry,  might  perhaps  forve  only  to 
confirm  him  in  a  purfuit  ia  which  be 

had 
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had  before  made  fome  cafual  ad-  There  is  fomethiog  niy(lcrious,fub« 
vances.  lime,  and  tetrible,  in  the  ideas  of  a 

However  engaged  in  the  (ludy  of  man,  who  by  looking  in  ray  face 
phyfiognomy,  he  continued  to  purfuc  can  read  the  inmoft  habitual  fenti- 
it,  till  he  was  at  length  perfuaded  that  ments  of  my  heart.  A  perfon  claim- 
he  could  difeern  the  moral  and  intel-  ing  this  power,  and  confirming  his 
lediial  character  of  any  one  of  his  claim  by  fome  ftriking  inllances  of 
brethren  of  mankind,  by  furveying  the  exercife  of  it,  becomes  an  objeft 
his  form  and  features.  By  degrees,  of  adbiration^and  awful  curiofity  to 
he  ventured  to  own  to  his  family,  his  thofe  before  whom  his  claims  are 
friends,  and  his  neighbours  of  Zurich,  thus  preferred.  Enthufiafm  cxalt- 
the  faith  which  he  had  in  his  own  ing,  in  him  with  whom  it  begins,  the 
phyfiognomical  (Icill.  He  was  mar-  native  fervour  of  true  genius,  rarely 
ried  to  an  amiable  and  intelligent  wo-  fails  to  propagate  itfclf  with  the 
man,  whom  he  made  the' confident  power  and  rapidity  of  a  conflagra- 
of  all  the  fecrets  of  his  heart :  and  Ihe  tion  fpreading  over  a  town  built  of 
became  the  alTiilant  of  his  refearches ;  dry  wood.  We  are  all  by  nature,  to 
and  was,  as  he  relates,  even  more  in-  a  certain  degree,  dabblers  in  phyfiog- 
tiiitively  quick  and  accurate  in  reading  nomy  ;  liking  or  diflikiirg  ilrangers 
the  fouls  of  men  thro’  their  features  at  firft  fight,  according  to  their  looks; 
than  himfeir.  Foreign  travellers,  paf-  attaching,  in  opinion,  certain  inteUec- 
fing  through  Zurich,  began  to  be  told  tual  and  moral  qualities  to  certain  di- 
of  Lavater,  the  phyfiognomift,  as  a  verfities  of  form  ;  and  often  conceiv- 
fingular  curiofity,  which  they  Ihould  ing  prejudices  on  thefe  heads,  which 
not  negleft  to  vifit.  Acctiftomed  to  we  can  nes’cr  afterward  fuffer  reafon 
write  for  the  pulpit  and  the  prefs,  he  to  efface.  Befides  thefe  fentiments  fa- 
naturally  committed  from  time  to  vourable  in  the  heart  of  almoil  every 
time,  to  writing,  his  obfervations  on  perfon,  to  the  fuccefs  of  Lavater’s 
phyfiognomy.  They  were  in  the  pretenfions  as  a  phyfiognomift  ;  they 
form  of  fragments  and  feraps.  He  found  another,  and  ftill  more  powerful 
had,  in  the  native  conftitution  of  his  auxiliary  in  that  anxious  curiofity, 
mind,  a  mild  yet  exquifite  fenfibility,  which  racks  every  man’s  and  woman's 
affuming  almoft  the  charafterof  mor.  bofom,  to  know  the  fecrets  of  their 
bid  delicacy,  and  a  wildnefs  of  fancy  neighbour’s  heart.  His  fcience  feem- 
delighting  in  aflbeiations,  fuch  as  fo-  ed  to  confer  fome  part  of  the  advan- 
ber  judgment  w  ill  not  always  approve,  tages  of  the  ring  of  Gyges.  To  the 
Both  thefe  qualities  mingling  in  fervid  adepts  in  it,  a  window  was  in  fome 
enthufiafm,  were  ftrikingly  exprefied  fort  opened,  if  it  were  not  falfe  fei- 
in  his  phyfiognomical  fragments.  The  cnce  in  every  other  perfon’s  breart. 
ragernefs  with  which  thefe  were  read,  Almoft  immediately  after  his  publi- 
foon  encouraged  him  to  republilh  the  cation,  therefore,  the  paffion  for  the 
whole  with  many  corre^ions  and  ad-  ftudy  of  phyfiognomy  became  almoft 
ditionsin  French,  that  his  dodlrines  univerfal  throughout  Germany.  The 
might  not  be  confined  within  the  im-  book  lay  on  every  table.  The  fubli- 
mediate  knowledge  of  the  German  mity,  the  fenfibility,  the  reafon  which 
public  only.  Both  the  German  andthe  it  was  fuppofed  to  exhibit,  were  moft 
rrenchedilienswcrcaccompanicdwith  ardently  approved.  Not  a  fervant 
many  engraven  portraits,  indifpei.fi-  could  be  hired  in  many  families,  with- 
bly  neceifary  to  illuilratc  a  work,  pro-  out  a  comparifon  of  his  looks  with 
felling  to  explain  all  the  varieties  of  thofe  features,  which  were  faid  to  in¬ 
moral  and  intellectual  character,  re-  dicate  virtue  and  wifdora  in  the  book 
ipedtivtly  indicated  by  every  different  of  Lavater.  Societies  were  inftitiited, 
afpeft  of  the  human  cctfntenauce.  and  long  concfpendences  were  carried 
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on,  for  the  aJvancrmcnt  of  the  ftudy 
of  phylio^omy.  In  France,  a  fimi- 
lar  enthufiafin,  but  not  quite  fo  gene¬ 
ral  and  paflionatc,  was  excited-  'I'hofc 
who  fancied  themfelves  adepts  in  the 
lludy,  regarded  it  as  exalting  them 
to  fomewhat  of  fupernatural  dignity 
in  the  fcale  of  intelligent  beings. 
From  all  parts  of  Germany  and  France, 
from  the  kingdoms  in  the  north  of 
Eniope,  from  Britain,  even  from 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  (Irangers 
eagerly  reforted  to  vifit  and  admire 
Lavater  at  Zurich.  His  life  was  in¬ 
nocent,  his  manners  were  gentle,  his 
converfation  had  the  infinuations  of 
obliging  politenefs,  and  the  enchant¬ 
ments  of  fenfibility  and  fancy.  They 
who  came  in  idle  curiolity,  feldom 
went  away  from  him  otherwife  than 
as  fund  and  implicit  difciples.  Many 
Englithmen,  and  among  others.  Dr 
Henry  Hunter,  went  to  vifit  the  phy- 
fiognomill  of  Zurich.  While  his  works 
and  opinions  were  fo  widely  difperfed 
on  the  continent,  the  Englilh  public 
became  impatient  fur  an  acquaintance 
with  them.  Two  tranflations  were 
at  once  undertaken  ;  one  by  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter,  of  the  French  edition  ;  another 
by  Mr  Holcroft,  of  that  which  had 
appeared  in  German.  Both  were  or¬ 
namented  wiih  fplcndid  engravings, 
came  out  under  liberal  patronage, 
and  propagated  the  phyfiognomical 
opinions  of  their  author,  with  conli- 
dcrable  fuccefs. 

But  the  celebrity  of  the  name  of 
Lavater,  was,  by  all  thefc  means  too 
great,  not  to  provoke  detraftors.  It 
IS  of  the  very  nature  of  enthufiafm  of 
any  fort,  that  when  its  infpiration  is 
not  caught,  it  (hould  feem  ridiculous 
to  thofc  who  mark  its  workings  with 
cool  indifference.  The  pvetenfions  of 
the  phyfiognomifts  were,  in  many  iir- 
ffanccs,  fo  arrogant,  myfterious,  and 
overweening,  that  they  could  not  but 
move  the  fpleen  of  the  uninitiated. 
The  gueff-'i  at  ebaraders  made  by 
l.,avater,  and  his  difciples,  from  the 
tnfpedtion  of  countenances,  and  the 
t  rutU  they  jonf  .qucniiv  p  r.  in  iire'i'*- 
Ed. 
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ers,  whofe  phtzzes  they  particularly 
liked,  were  fometimes  fu  entirely 
and  fo  laughably  balked,  that  it 
could  not  but  appear  as  if  the  whole 
were  the  folly  of  filly  dreamers. 
Mufirus,  mailer  of  the  fchool  at  Wei¬ 
mar,  availing  himfelf,  with  (hrewdly 
fatirical  intent,  ofthefc  incidents,  pro¬ 
duced  in  his  Sebaldus  Nothanker,  a 
fort  of  phyfiognomical  Quixote,  iti*' 
which  all  the  follies  and  artifices  at 
once  of  the  weakeft,  and  of  the  moll 
felfilhly  defigning  of  the  difciples  of 
Lavater,  were  with  great  pleafantry 
and  humour,  expofed  to  derifion. 
This  fatirical  fidion  came  out  at  a 
feafonable  moment,  when  phyliog- 
nomy  was  fo  much  in  vogue,  as  to 
draw  popular  notice  on  whatever 
might  be  written  with  tolerable  abi¬ 
lity,  either  for  or  againft  it.  Its  cir¬ 
culation  was  zealoufly  promoted  by 
the  enemies  of  Lavater,  and  his  party. 
The  German  public  in  general  liked 
it,  becaufe  it  could  make  them  laugh. 
It  was  univerfally  read,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  contributed  much  to  abate  for 
a  time  the  triumph  and  the  credulity 
of  the  phyfiognomills.  By  other  ad- 
verfaries,  among  whom  were  fomc  of 
his  brethren  of  the  clergy,  of  his 
neighbours,  and  of  the  prukilional 
authors  of  Germany,  Lavater  was  le- 
prefented  as  in  fecret  confpiracy  with 
the  ex-jefuits,  and  as  iifing  phyliog- 
nomy,only  fora  pretence  under  which 
he  might  hide  u  dangerous  corref- 
pondence,  and  a  co-operation  in  ex- 
tenlivcly  mifehievous  defigns.  The 
authors  of  this  calumny  were  perfons 
who  envied  his  fame,  and  were  fc- 
crctly  enraged,  that  ffrangers  (hould 
pay  more  regard  to  him  than  to  them. 
They  failed  notofatchieving,  in  part, 
their  malicious  purpofes.  His  quiit 
was  for  a  time  dillurbed,  and  fufpi- 
cions  vvere,  even  in  the  minds  of  the 
gooil,  tlirown  on  his  reputation  by 
liuhr  arts. 

But  though  perhaps  tranfported  by 
the  enthufiafin  of  a  fyilem-maker  for 
his  own  inventions,  and  perliap  <  over- 
cl.ited  w:-.h  the  vanity  o.  one  i!i  n  law 
hiinklf 
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himfelf  become  the  founder  of  a  feft,  lias  been  tranflated  into  Enjrlifli  by 
and  thought  that  he  could  intuitively  the  Rev.  Mr  Will,  h:.s  iunced  that 
penetrate  deeper  than  other  men  into  his  life  was  indeed  fimplc  and  pure, 
the  fecrets  of  the  human  brcail,  La-  and  that  the  careful  (un)pi..iiiion  ot  his 
vater  had,  however,  an  honed  heart,  journal  proved,  tiucly  favourable  to 
and  a  clear  confciencc.  He  went  on  the  improvement  of  los  vuiue. 
in  the  faithful  difeharge  of  his  pado-  Yet  he  could  never  gain  tiic  good- 
tal  duties,  and  in  the  prad^ice  of  every  will  of  his  neighbour,  the  late  Solo- 
domedic  viitue.  Deeply  impreded  mon  GefTncr.  Gcdncr  feems  to  have 
with  a  fenfe  of  the  neceflity  of  avoid-  looked  upon  Lavalet's  phyf.ognomi- 
ing  fuch  occafions  as  might  tend  to  cal  prctei.ii  ms  as  quaekeiy  ;  and  to 
inflame  his  mind  with  refentment  a-  have  been  ill  pkaf  J,  that  a  paltry 
gaind  his  opponents  ;  he  refolved,  at  gipfey-art  fl.ouid  comt  to  aiaw  the  at- 
length,  to  read  none  of  the  books  tention  of  both  llraugeis  and  his  fel- 
which  they  fliould  publifli  againd  low  citizens  fron:  himfelf.  He  had 
him  ;  and  even  diligently  to  avoid  the  the  prepulTcflions  and  humours  of  a 
perufal  of  any  publication  in  which  the  man  advanced  in  years,  who  could 
controverfy  which  had  been  excited,  not  give  faith  to  phyfiognomical  le- 
or  the  calumnies  which  had  been  relations  of  which  he  had  not  heard 
thrown  upon  his  name,  might  be,  in  his  youth.  No  mediation  of  their 
however  flightly,  meiuioncd.  He  was  common  friends  could  reconcile  him 
naturally  compafiionatc  and  humane  :  to  l.avater.  Lavater  had,  however, 
and,  in  the  fpirit  of  tlic  benign  leli-  the  merit  of  chcridiing  no  unkindly 
gion  of  which  he  was  a  teacher,  he  frt  ientiments  againd  the  venerable  paint, 
himfelf  with  the  grer.tcd  zeal  and  di-  er  and  poet.  When  Geffner  died,  be 
ligencc,  to  foothe  the  griefs,  and  to  lamented  bis  death,  and  celebrated 
relieve,  with  his  utmod  ability,  the  his  talents  and  virtues  in  a  beautiful 
wants  of  the  afflivfed  and  indigent  a-  elegy. 

mong  his  flock.  He  confdcred  the  Nothing  could  divert  Lavater  from 
idle  wade  of  time  as  one  of  thofe  vices  the  dudy  of  pbyfiognomy.  He  con- 
iuto  which  all  men  are  habitually  tinned  to  extend  his  rcfearchcs,  and 
mod  liable  to  fall ;  and  he  therefore  generalize  liis  inferences  He  became 
endeavoured  to  hold  himfelf  vigilantly  continually  more  confident  in  his  own 
on  his  guard  againd  it.  Never  would  flcill  to  read  the  chara^ers  of  men  in 
he  fit  down  in  a  morning  to  his  their  features.  His  publications  were 
breakfad  without  having  picvionfly  gradually  multiplied  to  mote  than 
performed  fume  little  talk  of  dudy  or  twenty  volumes  ;  and  their  fale  added 
labour,  by  which  he  might  be  in  his  confidcrablytothefniall  income  which 
mind  fatisfled  that  he  had  earned  the  he  enjoyed  as  a  clergyman.  Strangers 
meal.  In  familiar  convcifation,  he  dill  lefortcd  to  receive  his  leflbns  ; 
was  cheerful  and  iinalTeftcd.  Of  his  and  to  thofe  who  (hewed  the  refpeft- 
iicighours  in  Zurich,  lie  afllduoufly,  ful  docility  of  willing  difciples,  he 
hut  unambitioufly  cultivated  the  good-  was  not  iiuommunicative.  Of  the 
will.  Like  many  other  wife  and  good  many  manuferipts  which  he  wrote,  he 
men,  he  conceived  that  the  keeping  would  difpofe  of  fomc  for  money,  to 
of  a  journal  of  the  ordinary  tranfac-  vifltants  and  difciples,  without  fend - 
lions  of  his  life,  might  prove  clTenii-  ing  them  to  court  general  pcnifal  from 
ally  ufefnl  to  enable  him  to  purify  his  the  prefs.  Even  of  fome  of  thofe 
heart  and  affeftions,  and  to  improve  pieces  which  he  printed,  he  began  to 
the  whole  tenor  of  liis  condnft.  He  confine  the  publication  w  ithin  the  cir- 
kept  fuch  a  journal ;  and  the  fubfe*  cle  of  his  difciples  and  particular 
quent  publication  of  a  part  of  it,  which  friends.  With  his  difciples  hewouhl 
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act  fomirwliat  in  the  manner  of  the  an< 
cient  fuphills  of  Greece  ;  allowing 
them  to  propofc  to  him— not  indeed 
in  fpeeth,  hut  in  writing — whatever 
qucllions  they  might  chuofe  ;  and  re¬ 
turning"  to  thefe  quellions,  written 
aiifwers.  Thus  at  leait,  did  he  deign 
to  gratify  the  ingenuous  curiolity  of 
Ml"  Kaiamfin. 

He  was  not  fo  clofcly  confined  to 
his  Itudy  and  his  clerical  duties,  as  ne¬ 
ver  to  Itir  out  oi  Zurich.  Charles 
llonnet,  whom  he  in  company  with 
his  fon,  vifited  at  Geneva,  ufed  to 
relate  a  pleafant  inflance,  either  of  af- 
feiftation  in  Lavater,  or  of  a  figula- 
rity  ol  manner,  the  refiilt  of  genuine 
enthufiafm,  which  had,  however,  to  a 
llrangei’s  eye,  fomewhat  of  an  air  of 
aifc6tation.  He  had,  with  his  fon, 
entered  Bonnet’s  apartment  ;  the  firll 
civilities  had  pafled  between  the 
ttrangers  :  they  fat,  and  began  to  en¬ 
ter  into  eafy  converfation.  Lavater 
having  gazed  fomc  moments  hard  on 
Bonnet’s  face  darted  fuddenly  up 
fnatched  Bonnet’s  wig  from'  his  head, 
asd  cried  to  his  fun,  as  if  in  a  tranf- 
port  of  phyfiognom  cal  difeovery, 

‘  Son !  whenever  you  fee  a  head 
formed  like  this,  be  fure  to  reverence 
the  mind  which  animates  it,  as  preg¬ 
nant  with  genius  and  wifdom  !’  Bon¬ 
net  refufed  not  the  compliment :  but 
probably  thought,  that  after  the 
works  which  he  had  publilhcd,  there 
was  little  power  of  phyfiugnomical 
divination  wanted,  to  difeover  that 
he  was  no  ordinary  man. 

In  1788,  Lavater  was  vifited  at 
Zurich  by  Mr  Karamfiii  from  Mof- 
cow,  the  author  of  fome  noble  com- 
pofitions  in  the  Rulfian  language, 
llaramfia  approached  him  as  a  re- 
fpectful  admirer,  and  was  fuon  ad¬ 
mitted  into  his  confidence.  He  found 
him  dill  zcaloufly  faithful  to  phyfiog- 
nomy,  living  mildly  and  fimply  in 
the  bofom  of  his  faniily,  enjoying  the 
edeem  of  his  fellow-citizens  chcrilh- 
ing  no  malignity  againll  his  enemies, 
glad  to  increafr  the  number  of  his 
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difciples,  and  exceedingly  defirous  to 
extend  his  fame  by  procuring  the 
tranflation  of  his  works  into  foreign 
languages.  Karamfin  propofed  to 
tranflatc  them  into  the  language  of 
Ruflia :  and  Lavater  engaged  to 
tranfmit  to  him,  for  that  purpofe, 
correded  copies  of  all  that  he  had  hi¬ 
therto  written.  Karamfin,  during  his 
day  at  Zurich,  accompanied  Lavater 
one  evening  on  a  vifit  to  a  poor  wo¬ 
man  of  his  paridi,  who  lay  on  her 
death-bed.  Not  with  the  coldncfs  of 
a  perfon  intereded  no  further  than  to 
perform  a  merely  official  funftion  ; 
but  with  the  kindnefs  of  a  man  tender¬ 
ly  fympathifing  with  fuffering  huma¬ 
nity,  of  a  Chrillian  foothing  the  Lars 
and  animating  the  hopes  of  a  fellow 
Chridian  in  the  hour  of  didulution, 
with  llie  awe  of  a  good  man,  feeing 
another  tread  the  fearful  path,  which 
he  was  himfclf,  in  paffing  to  eternal 
happinefs,  to  tread.  Lavater  admi- 
nidered  his  lad  pious  confulations 
to  the  dying  woman  ;  mingled  his 
tears  with  thufe  of  her  children  and 
grand -children,  who  hung  round  her 
bed  ;  and  joined  with  them  in  prayer 
wiUi  a  tendernefs,  and  a  fervour  which 
feemed  to  elevate  to  heaven  the  fouls 
of  all  w’ho  were  prefent ;  and  as  he 
retired  from  the  feene  of  death,  gave 
money  to  the  poor  weeping  children 
while  he  bade  them  farewell. 

When  Switzerland  was  conquered 
by  the  French,  Lavater  patiently  fub- 
mitted  to  the  common  fate  of  his  fel¬ 
low-citizens  and  his  country.  But 
the  oppreffion  of  the  French  commii- 
faries  excited  in  his  mind  an  indigna¬ 
tion  which  he  boldly  explained  in  an 
appeal  to  the  French  government.  It 
drew  upon  him  the  refentment  of  the 
oppreflbrs.  He  was  feized  and  fent 
a  prifoncr  to  Schaifhaufen.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  within  a  (liort  time,  obtained 
his  liberty,  and  returned  to  the  dif- 
cliargc  of  his  paftoral  duties  at  Zu¬ 
rich.  In  1799,  when  Zurich  was 
t.ikcn  by  florin  from  the  Aullians  and 
Ruffians  by  the  French  under  gene¬ 
ral 
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ral  MafTena,  Lavater  venturing  ont 
into  the  ftrcets,  amid  the  hurray  of 
the  engagement,  was  wounded  by  a 
Swifs  foldier,  a  man  on  whom  he  had 
formerly  conferred  fome  benefits. 
The  wound  was  not  immediately  mor- 
tal;  but  though  it  was  apparently 
healed  up,  his  health  had  been  by  it 
irrecoverably  injured.  Attending 
fome  time  afterward  as  a  clergyman, 
on  a  perfon  who  was  (hot  by  the 
French,  as  an  Auftrian  fpy,  in  the  lail 
moments  before  the  execution  of  the 
fenteoce  ;  his  feelings  were  fo  affec¬ 


ted  by  witnelfing  that  fcene,  that 
relapfed  into  illnefs  upon  his  return 
to  his  own  houfe.  His  mind,  on  ac> 
count  of  the  woes  of  his  country,  and 
the  general  fufferings  of  humanity  by 
the  war,  was  even  more  difeafed  than 
his  body.  He  had  not  a  wi(h  to  fiir- 
vive  fuch  a  devaftation  of  all  that  was 
valuable  in  civil  life.  He  died  in 
pious  refignation,  and  hope,  on  the 
laft  day  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
had  not  quite  completed  the  fixtieth 
year  of  his  age.  He  has  left  fcvtral 
children. 


Interesting  Aceeunt  of 'Doct. 
From  Daniel's  Rurat  Sports. 


*  I  'HE  Britifh  dogs  were  in  early 
times  juftly  prized,  as  excelling 
thofe  of  any  other  country ;  as  in 
fwiftnefs  the  greyhound  ;  in  fpeed 
and  perfeverance,  the  fox  hound  ;  in 
Ileadinefs,  other  hounds  and  beagles; 
in  boldnefs,  the  terrier  ;  in  fagacity, 
the  fetter  ;  in  aftivity,  the  fpaniel, 
and  in  an  invincible  ardour,  the  bull- 
dog,  w'hofe  fpirit  death  only  can 
quell ;  for  it  is  a  fadf,  however  fa- 
vage  the  being  that  could  make  the 
trial,  that  at  a  bull-bairing  in  the 
north  of  England,  a  brute  in  the 
fhape  of  a  young  man,  laid  fome  trif¬ 
ling  wager,  that  he  would  at  fepar- 
ate  times  cut  off  all  the  four  feet  of 
his  dog,  and  that  after  every  amputa¬ 
tion  it  would  attack  the  bull.  The 
t  ruel  experiment  was  tried,  and  the 
dog  continued  to  feize  the  bull  as  ea¬ 
gerly  as  before  he  was  mutilated.  A 
•legrading  inftante  which  depifted 
man  as  a  fiend,  infliffing  the  extreme 
of  cruelty  upon  an  animal,  wliofc 
courage  the  intenfenefs  of  pain  could 
neither  flacken  or  fubdue. 

The  different  and  inherent  qualities 
of  our  dogs,  are  not  to  be  matched  in 
other  nations  ;  thofe  in  Europe  do 
jufticc  to  their  luperiority,  adopting 
our  terms  and  names,  and  thankfully 
r'ceiving  them  as  choice  prefents. 


Remarkable  however  it  is,  that  almoil 
every  kind  of  Britifh  dogs  degenerate 
in  foreign  climates,  nor  is  it  pofTiblc 
by  any  art  whatever  to  prevent  it. 

As  many  curious  facfs  arife  among 
thofe  clafles,  which  come  not  within 
the  defeription  of  fporting  dogs,  in- 
flancesof  thofe  creatures  acutenefs  and 
attachment,  as  an  elucidation  of  their 
general  charafter, may  be  here  intro¬ 
duced  ;  and  among  thefe,  the  dog’s 
care  in  directing  the  blind  m;(n’s  fleps, 
is  not  the  lead  worthy  of  notice. 
There  are  few  who  have  not  feen  an 
objeAin  this  unfortunate  (late,  led  by 
his  dog,  through  the  winding  paffages 
of  a  town  or  city,  to  the  fpot  where 
he  is  accuftomed  to  fupplicate  the 
charity  of  paffengers;  at  night,  the 
dog  cnndii(5fs  him  fafcly  back,  and 
gratefully  receives,  as  the  reward  of 
its  fervices,  that  fcanty  pittance  which 
wretchednefs  can  bellow. 

'J’liat  dogs  are  capable  of  mutual 
aflVdbion,  the  well-known  (lory  of  the 
dog  of  St  Alban’s  teftifics.  This 
dog  being  left  at  an  inn  there,  till  his 
mailer  returned  fiom  London,  and  be¬ 
ing  feized  by  a  large  dog  belonging  to 
the  houfe, went  filently  away,but  foon 
returned  with  a  friend,  both  larger 
and  llronger  than  the  dog  which  had 
ill-treated  him,  when  they  both  fell 
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r.i  ll»c  aggrcITor,  and  worried  him  where  (he  had  never  been  but  in 
1^-vercly.  her  paffage  through  it,  (hut  up  in  a 

Two  dogs,  kept  by  Mr  Sandford,  carriage, 
of  Shrewsbury,  had  been  companions  Upon  the  hdelity  of  dogs,  the  fol- 
for  many  years ;  from  age  one  died,  lowing  fafts  deferve  to  be  here  re* 
and  from  his  death  the  furvivor  ma-  corded. 

nifefted  an  extraordinary  degree  of  Mr  Hawkes,  farmer,  of  Hailing, 
reiilefs  anxiety,  fearching  all  their  returning  much  intoxicated  from 
former  haunts  for  his  old  aifociate,  Maidftone  market,  with  his  dog, 
and  refufmg  every  fort  of  food,  till  at  when  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
the  end  of  ten  days  he  expired  ;  the  was  covered  with  fnow,  miftook  his 
victim  of  attachment,  which,  with  path,  and  paffed  over  a  ditch  on  his 
his  boailed  intellectual  powers,  would  right  hand  toward  the  river ;  fortu* 
have  done  honour  to  man.  nately  he  was  unable  to  get  up  the 

Of  the  dog’s  indInCt  in  returning  bank,  or  he  mud  have  fallen  into  the 
home  from  places  where  they  have  Medway,  at  nearly  high  water, 
been  carried,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Overcome  w’ith  the  liquor,  Hawkes 
no  trace  of  the  road  can  be  fuppofed  fell  among  the  fnow,  in  one  of  the 
to  exid  in  the  animal’s  recollcdion,  colded  nights  ever  remembered  j 
few  but  have  heard  recitals  which  turning  on  his  back,  he  was  foon  a- 
have  adonidied  them.  1  hat  the  fox  deep  ;  his  dog  fcratched  the  fnow  a- 
hound  diould  pudefs  this  faculty,  is  in  bout  him,  and  then  mounted  upon  the 
fome  degree  to  be  accounted  fur,  from  body,  rolled  himfelf  round,  and  laid 
the  journeys  they  make  to  different  him  on  his  mader’s  bofom,  for  which 
kennels,  which  frequently  belong  to  his  fhaggy  hide  proved  a  fcafonable 
the  fame  hounds,  in  counties  didant  covering.  In  this  date,  with  fnow 
from  each  other,  and  fiom  the  exten-  f.iliing  all  the  time,  the  farmer  and 
five  tradlsthey  run  over  in  their  vari-  his  dug  lay  the  whole  of  the  night; 
ous  chaces,  and  being  in  the  habit,  if  in  the  morning,  a  Mr  Finch,  who 
by  accident  thrown  out,  of  returning  was  out  with  his  gun,  perceiving  an 
to  the  kennel.  The  two  indances  now  uncommon  appearance,  proceeded  to- 
to  be  mentioned,  are  probably  unex-  ward  it ;  at  his  approach,  the  do  j 
ampltd  ones  of  this  inherent  property,  got  off  the  body,  Ihock  the  fnow 
— A  Dane  dog  was  given  by  a  gentle-  from  him,  «nd  by  fignificant  aClions 
man  at  Wivcnhoe,  to  the  Captain  of  encouraged  Mr  Finch  to  advance; 
a  collier,  w  ho  carried  the  dog  on  board  upon  wiping  the  fnow  from  the  face, 
his  veffcl  to  Sunderland  ;  but  foon  af-  ilie  perfon  was  immediately  rccogniz- 
ter  his  arrival  there  the  dog  was  lod,  cd,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  firll 
and  returned  to  his  old  madcr  in  Ef-  houfe,  when  a  pulfation  in  the  heart 
fex. — The  late  Col.  Hardy  was  fent  being  evident,  the  ncccffary  means  to 
for  exprefs  to  Bath,  a  favourite  fpa-  recover  him  were  employed  and  in 
nicl  bitch  accompanied  him  in  his  own  a  (liort  time  Hawkes  was  able  to  re¬ 
travelling  chaife,  which  he  never  late  his  own  flory. 
quitted  till  he  arrived  there  ;  after  re-  Mr  Vaillant  deferibes  the  lofing  of 
maining  four  d.iys  he  lift  the  fpaniel  a  bitch  while  travelling  in  Africa, 
at  Bath,  and  returned  to  his  houfe  at  when  a.^'ter  firing  his  gun,  and  fruit - 
Springfield,  in  Effex,  with  equal  ex-  lelsly  fearching  far  her,  he  difpatched 
pedition.  Upon  the  third  day,  after  ore  of  his  attendants  to  return  by  the 
his  return,  the  bitch  was  at  Spring-  way  they  had  proceeded,  when  (he 
field,  though  the  diilance  between  wat  found  about  two  leagues  dillance, 
that  place  and  Balli  is  i<jo  miles,  and  fetit.-J  by  the  fide  of  a  chair  and  b:if- 
.^..c  had  to  pafs  through  Lcndoi.,  kc',  which  had  dropped  unpcrcciveJ 
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from  his  wasrgon  ;  an  inftance  of  at-  ment  at  Paris,  was  told  that  his  dog 
tentivc  fidelity, which  mull  have  prov-  could  not  be  permitted  to  enter,  and 
ed  fatal  to  the  animal,  either  from  he  was  accordingly  left  with  the 
hunger,  or  beafts  of  prey,  had  Ihe  not  guard  at  the  door.  The  young  man 
been  luckily  difeovered.  was  fcarcely  entered  into  the  lobby, 

As  inilances  of  the  dog’s  fagacity,  when  his  watch  was  ftolen.  He  re- 
the  following  are  fubmitted.  In  turned  to  the  guard,  and  prayed  that 
eVofling  the  mountain  St  Gothard,  his  dog  might  be  admitted,  as,  thro’ 
near  Airola,  the  chevalier  Gafpard  dc  his  means,  he  might  difeover  the 
Brandenbcrg  and  his  fervant  were  thief  \  the  dog  was  fuffered  to  ac- 
burried  by  an  avalanche ;  his  dog,  company  his  mailer,  who  intimated 
who  cfcaped  the  heap  of  fnow,  did  to  the  animal  that  he  had  loll  fomc- 
Bot  quit  the  place  where  he  had  loft  thing  ;  the  dog  fet  out  immediately, 
his  mailer  ;  this  was  fortunately  not  in  quell  of  the  ttrayed  article,  and  faf- 
far  from  the  convent ;  the  animal  tened  on  the  thief,  whofe  guilt  on 
howled,  ran  to  the  convent  frequently,  fearching  him  was  made  apparent : 
and  then  returned ;  (truck  by  his  the  fellow  had  no  lefs  than  fix 
perfeverance,  the  next  morning  the  watches  in  his  pocket,  which  be-* 
people  from  the  houfe  followed  him  ;  ing  laid  before  the  dog,  he  diftin- 
he  led  them  dircdlly  to  the  fpot,  guilhed  his  mailer’s,  took  it  up 
feratebed  the  fnow,  and  after  thirty-  by  the  ftring,  and  bore  it  to  him  in 
fix  hours  pafled  beneath  it,  the  che-  fafety. 

valier  and  his  own  domellic  were  The  docility  of  thedog  is  fuch,  that 
taken  out  fafe,  hearing  diltin^ly  du-  he  may  be  taught  to  praftife  with 
ring  their  confinement  the  howling  of  confiderable  dexterity  a  variety  of  hu- 
the  dog  and  the  difeourfe  of  their  de-  man  aflions :  to  open  a  door  fallened 
liverers.  Senfible  that  to  the  fagaci-  by  a  latch,  and  pull  a  bell  when  dc- 
ty  and  fondnefs  of  this  creature  he  firous  to  be  admitted.  Faber  men- 
owed  his  life,  the  gentleman  ordered  tions  one  belonging  to  a  nobleman  of 
by  his  will  that  he  Ihonld  be  repre-  the  Medici  family,  which  always  at- 
fented  on  his  tomb  with  his  dog  ;  and  tended  at  his  mailer’s  table,  took  from 
at  Zug  in  the  church  of  St  Olwald,  him  his  plates,  and  brought  him 
where  he  was  burn d  in  1728,  they  ethers :  carried  wine  to  him  in  a  glafs 
dill  Ihow  the  monument,  and  the  ef-  upon  a  falvcr,  which  it  held  in  his 
figy  of  this  gentleman,  with  the  dog  mouth,  without  fpilling  ;  the  fame 


lying  at  his  feet. 


dog  would  alfo  hold  the  llirrup  in  its 


In  1792,  a  gentleman,  who  lived  teeth  while  its  mailer  was  mounting 
in  Vere  llreet.  Glare-market,  went  horfe.  The  compiler  of  thefe  anec- 
with  his  family  to  the  pit  of  Drury*  dotes  had  formerly  a  fpaniel,  which 
lane-theatre,  at  about  half  pall  live  in  would  bring  the  bottles  of  wine  from 
the  evening,  leaving  a  fmall  fpaniel,  the  corner  of  the  room  to  the  table  by 
of  King  Cha’lcs’  breed,  locked  up  in  the  neck,  with  fuch  care  as  never  to 
the  dining-room,  to  prevent  the  dog  break  one,  and  in  fa£l  was  the  biott  of 
from  being  loll  in  his  abfcnce.  At  the  mtfs-room. 

eight  o’clock  his  fon  opened  the  door,  Some  few  years  finer,  the  perfon 
and  the  dog  immediately  went  to  the  who  lived  at  the  turnpike-houfe,  a- 
playhoufe  and  found  out  his  mailer,  bout  a  mile  from  Stratford  upon  A- 
though  the  pit  was  unufually  throng-  von,  had  trained  a  dog  to  go  to  the 
ed,  and  his  mailer  feated  near  its  cen-  town  for  any  fmall  parcels  of  grocery, 
tre.  &c.  which  he  wanted.  A  note,  men- 

In  O£lobcri8oo,  a  young  man  go-  turning  the  things  required,  was  tied 
!i)g  into  a  place  of  public  entertain-  louiid  his  neck,  and  in  the  fame  man- 
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iicr  tlie  articles  were  faftened,  and  in 
tlicfc  errands  tlic  commodities  arrived 
iafe  to  liis  mailer. 

To  learned  pigs,  ducks,  ravens, 
and  dogs,  this  country  has  given 
birth,  and  their  tutors’  celebrity  ;  but 
the  performances  or  thefe  animals 
have  (ver  kept  within  tire  boundary 
of  tacit  intelledl ;  and  their  knowledge 
is  quite  obfeured  by  that  coloffus  of 
canine  literatirre,  whole  hiftory  is  too 
fingular  to  be  omitted.  This  dog 
would  call,  in  an  intelligible  manner', 
for  tea,  cofiee,  chocolate,  &c.  ;  and 
this  account  was  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  France,  by  no  lefs 
a  perfon  than  the  celebrated  Leibnitz, 
who  atteds  that  he  himfclf  heard  him 
fpeak.  And  the  French  academicians 
add,  that,  unlels  they  had  received 
the  teilimony  of  fo  great  a  man  as 
Leibnitz,  they  Ihould  fcarcely  have 
dared  to  repeat  tire  circumdance. 


This  dog  was  of  a  middle  fize,  and 
the  property  of  a  Saxon  peafant, 
whole  child,  a  little  boy,  imagined 
that  he  perceived  in  the  dog's  voice 
an  indidin6l  relemblance  to  certain* 
w'ords,  and  therefore  took  it  into  his 
head  to  teach  him  to  fpeak  ;  for  this 
purpofe,  he  fpared  neither  time  or 
pains  with  his  pupil,  who  was  about 
three  yeats  old  when  this  learned  cdu« 
cation  commenced  ;  and  at  length  he 
made  fuch  a  progrefs  in  language,  as 
to  be  able  to  articulate  no  lefs  than 
thirty  words.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  fcholar  was  lomething  of« 
truant,  and  did  not  very  willingly  ex* 
ert  his  talents,  being  rather  prefled 
into  the  fervice  of  literature  ;  and  it 
w’as  neceflary  that  the  words  fhould 
be  (ird  pronounced  to  him  each  time, 
which  he,  as  it  were,  echoed  from 
his  preceptor.  'I’liis  wonderful  dog 
was  burn  near  Zeitz,  in  Saxony. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

ExtraH  from  Baron  De  Zach’s  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Bart.  P.R.S.  on  the  Nenu  Planet Ceres  and  Pallas,  together  ’with  Dr 
Hersckel's  Sentinienti  on  the  same  subjefl , — With  Remarie, 

SIR, 


I  f  latter  myfelf  that  your  philofo- 
phlcal  readers  w  ill  be  highly  gra¬ 
tified  with  the  following  extraAs. 
Tlicy  contain  the  fentiments  of  the 
two  ablell  praftical  aflronomers  in 
the  world,  upon  thofc  recent  difeo* 
series  in  the  heavens,  which  have  ex¬ 
cited  the  notice,  or  called  forth  the 
exertion  of  every  philofopher  in  Eu- 
tope.  Thefe  obfervers,  indeed,  have 
formed  different  opinions  concerning 
Ceres  and  Pallas.  Baron  Zach  fup- 
pofes  that  they  are  planets  ;  while 
Dr  Herfchel  is  of  opinion  that  they 
belong  to  a  new  clafs  of  celellial  bo¬ 
dies  hitherto  itnobferved.  1  have  al¬ 
ready  laid  befor  e  yrrrr  my  reafous  for 
tiifagreeing  with  both  thefe  opinions, 
and  I  (hall  only  now  obfcrve,'that 
iuture  information  hath  increafed  ruy 
tonviftion.  You  will  perceive.  Sir, 
that  my  lall  letter,  o:i  this  Inbjoft,  an¬ 


ticipated  fome  concluftons  which  Ba¬ 
ron  Zach  has  deduced  from  the  fup- 
pofitlon  that  thefe  ftars  belong  to  the 
planetary  fyflem,  and  fome  arguments 
which  Dr  Her  fchel  has  brought  for- 
w’ard  in  fiipport  of  las  own  hypoilic- 
fis.  B.  Zach,  fuppofes  however,  that 
the  irregularities  occafroned  by  tlie 
mutual  a^ion  of  thefe  bodies,  do  not 
form  any  argument  againft  their  being- 
planets  ;  but  only  obferves.  that  thefe 
irregularics  will  give  occafion  to  cu¬ 
rious  and  interefling  invelligatioa  in 
the  mechanicks  of  the  heavens,  and 
will  call  forth  the  utmofl  exertion  of 
our  analytic  powers. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  iic. 

Fdinbl’ech,  Cm.  7  «  n 

'July  ah,  V 

J  y!>.ut 
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Extrafl  from  B.  Zach’s  Utter  to  Sir 
J.  Banks  *. 

“  Having  protecuted  Dr  Giber’s 
Pallai  from  April  4th  till  May  iith, 
.in  the  nichdiun.  Dr  Gaufs,  upon  this 
let  of  my  oblervations  calculated  the 
elements  of  an  elliptical  orbit. of  this 
very  remarkable  heavenly  body, 
which  reprefent,  with  great  accuracy, 
all  the  Sceberg  obfervations. 

It  appears  in  general  by  thefe 
calculations,  that  Pallas  is  a  planetary 
heavenly  body,  that  moves  between 
the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  with 
a  very  great  eccentricity  and  inclina* 
tion,  and  whofe  orbit  comes  very 
^car  to  the  orbit  of  the  planet  Ce¬ 
res,  perhaps  touches  it,  perhaps  even 
cuts  it,  like  two  links  of  a  chain, 
this  way  oo,  which  cannot  yet  be  af- 
fevtcd  with  certainty,  the  obferved 
arc  run  over  by  this  planet  being  too 
fmall.  Notvvithftanding,  it  appears 
already  that  the  diftances  of  Pallas 
and  Ceres,  in  the  line  of  nodes  of 
their  orbits  is  very  nearly  equal.  In 
the  difeending  node  the  ditlance  of 
Palla,  from  the  Sun  is  2,86,  and  the 
fame  d  ftance  of  Ceres  2,9^.  In  the 
alcending  node,  thtfe  dillances  are  of 
jjreattr  inequality.  Another  very 


remarkable  circnmftance  is,  that  tlie 
mean  motions  of  Pallas  and  Cera  are 
very  nearly,  perhaps  abfulutely  the 
fa'me  ;  though  this  cannot  yet  be  al- 
ferted,  hecaufe  the  error  oPtiie  obfer- 
vation  of  both  planets  is  Hill  too 
great.  But  as  far  as  yet  appeals, 
thefe  mean  motions  will  not  differ 
very  much  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  frnall  as 
the  maffes  of  Ceres  and  Pallas  may 
be,  they  will  neverthelefs  exert  a  very 
fenfible  adtion,  one  upon  the  other, 
and  therefore  give  occafion  to  very 
curious  and  interefling  obfervations 
in  themechanicks  of  the  heavens.  The 
new  planet  Pallas  will  alfo  call  forth 
the  utinoH  exertion  of  our  analytical 
powers.  Hitherto  the  two  elements 
of  a  planetary  orbit,  viz.  the  eccen¬ 
tricity  and  the  inclination  had  been 
confidered  as  an  infinitely  little  quan¬ 
tity,  and  fo  it  might  be,  as  thefe  two 
elements  in  all  our  old  planets,  arc 
very  fmall, fo  that  thehigherpowersof 
them  could  be  negleded  without  dan¬ 
ger,  in  calculating  their  mutual  ac¬ 
tion,  as  they  produced  no  fenfible 
turn  in  the  approximating  feries.  But 
this  is  no  longer  the  cafe  with  Pallus, 
in  which  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit 
and  the  iiiclinatiun  arc  fo  very  great. 
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Elements  of  Pallas's  orbit,  caladatcd  by  Dr  Gaufs. 
Epocha,  March  31H,  at  noon,  in  Seeberg, 

Aphelium, . 

ivodc, . . 

Inclination, . 

Mean  daily  Heliocentric  and  Tropical  motion, 

Logaiithm  of  half  the  gre.alcr  axis,  .  .  . 

Eccentricity . 


Pallas  and  Ceres  are  now  too  near  not  for  above  five  weeks.  If  moreob- 
the  Sun,  and  the  twilight  permits  no  ferv.iiious  arc  not  procured,  it  will  be 
rreridiau  obfervations.  But  aftrono*  with  fomc  difficulty  wc  (liall  find  Pal¬ 
mers  who  aie  provided  with  eqnato-  las  again  next  year  ;  for  the  elements 
rials  of  great  perfedlion,  will  be  able  of  an  orbit,  caiculated  upon  fo  fmall 
to  follow  thefe  two  planets  a  longer  an  aic  as  7^  degrees,  may  give  an  cr- 
time.  'The  obfervation  of  Pallas  will  t  or  of  fevcral  degrees  in  January 
chiefly  be  of  a  very  great  value,  as  1803.  For  this  purpofe,  I  take  the 
the  feries  of  meridian  obfervations  is  liberty  to  feud  you  here  an  Ephe- 

nieris 

*  From  Nicboifon’s  Jouinal  cf  Natuv  J  Philofonhy,  Chemlftryi  and  th; 

''r  Tunc  iSor, 


Ephemerii  of  the  pofition  of  Pallai  for  midnight  in  Seeberg  Obfer^atory, 


[R.!  AfccnHon. 


Drclin. 


Seegerg  Ohservatorjt  7 
near  Gotha,  May  1802.  > 

Dimensions  and  Nature  of  the  New  The/  have  generally  mote  or  lefs  of 
F/assets.~^By  Dr  HeuscHtL*.  a  hazincfs  or  comet,  but  fometimes^ 
In  order  to  meafuie  the  diameters  when  the  air  is  clear,  this  nebulofity 
of  thefe  ftars,  Dr  Herfchcl  employed  fcarcely  exceeds  the  fcattered  light 
the  lucid  dife  micrometer,  which  con<  furrounding  a  ve^  fmall  liar  f .  From 
fills  of  an  illuminated  circle,  viewed  a  view  of  all  thefe  circumllances.  Dr 
with  one  eye,  while  the  other  com*  Dr  Herfchel  proceeds  to  conlider  the 
pares  with  it  the  magnified  image  nature  of  the  new  liars.  He  thinks 
formed  by  the  telefcope,  and  he  con*  that  they  dilTer  from  the  general 
eludes  that  the  apparent  diameter  of  chara&er  of  planets,  in  their  diminu* 
Ceres  was  22",  and  that  of  Pallas  17"  live  dimehfions,  in  the  great  inclina- 
or  1 3",  at  the  ^llance  of  nearly  i  .634,  tion  of  their  orbits,  in  the  coma  fur- 
and  1.87  from  the  earth  refpeflively,  rounding  them,  and  in  the  mutual 
whence  the  apparent  diameters  at  the  proximity  of  their  orbits ;  tbar 
dillance  of  the  earth  from  the  Sun  they  differ  from  comets  in  the  want 
would  be  .35"  and  .21"  Or  .16"  re-  of  eccentricity,  and  of  a  confiderable 
fpeftively,  and  that  their  real  diame-  nebulofity.  Dr  Herfchel  therefore 
ters  are  about  163  and  95  or  7 1  Eng*  withes  to  call  them  yfiteroids,  a  term 
lilh  miles.  Tliere  is  no  probability  which  he  defines  as  a  ccleilial  body, 
that  either  of  thefe  dart  can  have  a  which  moves  round  the  Sun  in  an  or* 
fatellite.  The  colour  of  Ceres  is  bit  either  little  or  confiderably  eccen- 
inore  ruddy  than  that  of  Pallas,  trie,  of  which  the  plane  may  be  in* 

dined 

•  Read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  the  dth  of  May. 

t  Mr  Schroeter,  of  Licnthal,  alfo  ublcrved  a  nebulofity  around  Ceres  refembling, 
as  he  fays,  that  of  a  comet,  the  diameter  of  the  nebula  being  to  that  of  the  trhe  dife 
as  3  to  2.  He  fuppofes  likewife,  along  with  Dr  Herfchel,  that  this  body  is  neither 
a  planet  nor  a  comet,  but  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both.-^i).  JB. 

£d.  Mag.-^uly  1802. 
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dined  to  the  ediptic  in  any  angle  coma.  This  definition  is  intended  to 
V  hatever,  the  motion  being  cither  indude  fuch  other  bodies  of  the  fame 
direft  or  retrograde,  and  the  body  kind  as,  Dr  Herfchel  fuppofes,  will, 
being  furrounded  or  not  by  a  confi-  in  all  probability  be  hereafter  difeo* 
dciable  atinofpherc,  or  a  very  fmall  vered  *. 

Letter  from  Christopher  Columbus  to  the  Kmc  cfSpAis  f. 

SIF,  yamaica,  150.?. 

Diego  Mendes,  and  the  papers  I  here  already  we  have  been  above  ten 
fend  by  him,  will  (hew  your  monthslodgedontheopendecksofour 
Highnefs  what  rieh  mines  of  gold  I  fltips,  that  are  run  on  ihorc  and  la;hed 
have  difeovered  in  Veragua  ;  and  how  together.  Thofc  of  my  men  that  were 
1  intended  to  have  left  my  brother  well  haviyfnulinied  under  the  Perras 
at  the  river  Berlin,  if  the  judgments  of  Seville  j  my  frieuds  that  were  faith- 
of  Heaven,  and  the  greatell  misfor-  ful  are  now  fick  and  dying.  We 
tunes  in  the  world,  had  not  prevent-  have  deflroyed  the  Indians’  provi- 
edit.  However,  it  is  fuffieient  that  fions,  fo  that  they  abandon  us  all ; 
your  Highnefs  and  fuccelTors  will  therefore  we  arc  like  to  perilh  by 
have  the  glory  and  advantage  of  all,  hunger  ;  and  thefe  miferies  arc  ac- 
and  that  the  full  difeovery  and  fettle-  companied  with  fo  many  aggravating 
nicnt  are  referved  for  happier  perfons  circumftances,  that  it  rendeis  me  the 
than  the  unfortunate  Columbus.  If  moll  wretched  objeiSl  of  misfortune 
(jod  be  fo  merciful  to  me,  as  to  con-  this  world  (hall  ever  fee  ;  as  if  the 
duct  Mendes  to  Spain,  I  doubt  not  difpleafure  of  Heaven  feconded  the 
but  he  will  make  your  Highnefs  and  envy  of  Spain,  and  w’ould  puni(h  as 
my  great  Midrefs  underltand  that  criminal  thefe  undertakings  and  mc- 
this  will  not  only  be  a  Calllc  and  ritorious  ferviccs.  Good  Heaven, 
I.aw,  but  a  difeovery  of  a  world  of  and  you  Holy  Saints,  that  dwell  in 
fubjefls,  lands,  and  wealth,  greater  it,  let  the  King  Don  Ferdinand,  and 
than  man’s  unbounded  fancy  could  my  illudrious  Midrefs  Donna  Ifabel 
ever  comprehend,  or  avarice  itfelf  co-  la,  know,  that  I  am  the  moll  mifer 
vet.  But  neither  he,  this  paper,  nor  able  man  living,  and  that  my  zeal 
the  tongue  of  mortal  man,  can  exprefs  for  their  fervice  and  intereft  hath 
theanguilh  and  alHidfionsof  my  mind  brought  me  to  it,  for  it  is  impodiblc 
and  body,  nor  the  mifery  and  dangers  to  live  and  have  affliAions  equal  to 
of  my  fun,  brother,  and  friends.  For  mine.  1  fee,  and  with  horror  ap¬ 
prehend 

*  Journals  Of  the  Royal  Inditution. 

+  This  letter  of  Columbus  was  extrafled  from  an  old  bork  of  manufeript  in  the 
Iiland  of  Jamaica,  containing  alio  Venable’s  Narrative,  witli| colonial  and  politi¬ 
cal  dilcuflions  and  memoirs  during  the  Century.  Mr  Long,  in  his  valuable  I’ur- 
vey  of  Jamaica,  has  made  copious  quotations  horn  this  book. 

The  letter,  which  bears  evident  marks  of  authenticity  appears  to  have  been 
written  during  his  fourth  and  Lit  voyage,  when  Columbus  lay  in  a  mod  deplora¬ 
ble  (ituation  on  the  road  of  Jamaica;  where,  a:ter  having  completed  his  richeft 
and  mod  valuable  difeoveries  of  Veragua,  Mexico,  and  the  whole  coad  of  Terra 
Firnca,  from  the  Qulph  of  Hondiiras<to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Oronoque,  lie  was 
forced  to  run  his  diips  on  ihore,  being  fo  rotten  and  worm  eaten  that  he  could  no 
longer  keep  them  above  water.  Here  he  ludcred  the  extreme  mii'ery.  beiz-d 
-vitb  the  utmod  cxcrutiating  pains  of  the  gout,  delcrted  by  mod  of  his  crew, 
his  piuviduns  exhauded,  and  the  natives  his  enemies,  he  had  ro  refource  but  to 
•tiic  bare  chance  of  a  trudy  fervant’s  finding  his  way  to  St  Domingo  in  an  Indian 
canoe,  which  he  providentially  accoropliflied,  entruded,  as  it  (hould  feem,  with  the 
following  letter,  and  the  papers  therein  meittiuned.  Whether  this  letter  ever 
found  Its  way  tu  the  Spaniib  Court  does  not  appear,  >. 
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■prchend  my  own,  and  (for  my  fake)  of  our  dearly  purchafed  gold,  and 
thefe  unfortunate  and  deferving  pco-  fent  us  to  Spain  in  chains  ;  without 
pic’s  dcllrudtion.  Alas  !  Piety  and  trial,  crime,  or  fliadow  of  one  ?  Thefe 
Jullice  have  retired  to  the  regions  a-  chains  are  all  the  treafures  I  have, 
hove ;  and  it  is  a  crime  to  have  done  and  they  fltall  be  buried  with  me,  if 
orhavepromifedtoomuch.  Asmymi-  I  chance  to  have  a  coffin  or  grave; 
fery  makes  my  life  a  burthen  to  myfelf,  for  J  would  have  the  remembrance 
fo  I  fear  the  empty  titles  of  Perpetual  of  fo  unjult  and  tragical  an  aft  die 
Vice- roy  and  Admirals  render  me  ob-  with  me,  and  for  the  glory  of  the 
noxious  to  the  Spanifh  nation.  It  is  Spanilh  name  be  eternally  forgotten, 
vifible  enongh,  that  all  methods  are  Had  it  been  fo  (oh  bleifcd  Virgin  1) 
made  ufe  of  to  cut  the  thread  that  is  Obando  would  not  have  found  us  for 
breaking ;  for  I  am  in  my  old  age  op-  ten  or  twelve  mouths  perifhing  thro’ 
prefled  with  infupportable  pains  of  malice  as  great  as  our  misfortunes, 
the  gout,  and  am  now  languifliing  Oh!  let  it  not  bring *a  furtherin' 
and  eapiting  with  that,  and  other  famy  on  the  Caftilian  name,  nor  let 
infirmities,  among  favages  where  future  ages  know  there  were  wretches 
I  have  neither  medicines  nor  provi-  fo  vile  in  this  as  to  think  to  recom- 
fions  fur  the  body  ;  pried  nor  facra-  mend  themfelvesto  Don  Ferdinand  by 
ment  for  the  foul;  my  men  mutin-  deilroying  the  unfortunate  and  mifer- 
ing ;  my  brother,  my  fon,  and  thofe  able  Chriflopher  Columbus,  not  for 
that  are  faithful,  fick,  flarving,  and  his  crimes, but  for  his  pretences  to  dif* 
dying  ;  the  Indians  have  abandoned  cover  and  to  give  to  Spain  a  new 
us  ;  and  his  Grace  of  Saint  Domin-  world  I  It  was  you,  oh  Heaven,  that 
go,  Obando,  has  fent  rather  to  fee  infpired  and  condufted  me  to  it !  do 
if  I  am  dead,  than  to  fuccour  us,  or  you  therefore  weep  for  me,  and  ihew 
to  bury  me  alive  here  ;  for  his  boat  pity  ;  let  the  earth,  and  every  foul 
neither  delivered  a  letter,  or  fpoke,  in  it  that  loves  juflice  and  mercy, 
or  w^ld  receive  any  from  us.  I  weep  for  me,  and  you,  oh  glorified 
therefore  conclude  your  Highnefles’s  Saints  of  God,  who  know  my  inno* 
officers  intend  that  here  my  voyage  cence,  and  fee  my  fufferings,  have 
and  life  fhould  end.  Oh  blefled  Mo-  mercy  on  this  prefent  age,  which  is 
ther  of  God  !  who  compaifionates  the  too  envious  and  obdurate  to  weep 
mott  miferable  and  opprefled  I  why  for  me !  Surily  thofe  who  are  un¬ 
did  not  Cenell  *  Bouvadilla  kill  me,  born  will  do  it,  when  they  are  told, 
when  be  robbed  me  and  my  brother  that  Chriflopher  Colum.bus,  with  his 

own 

*  This  man,  a  Spanifh  Knight,  arul  a  favourite  at  Court,  when  Columbus  was 
Governor  of  Hii'paniola,  was  lent  out  with  a  cummiirion  to  enquire  :nto  his  con- 
duft.  He  had  been  reprefented  to  his  Sovereign,  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  as  cruel, 
covetous,  corrupt,  ambitious,  and  tyrannical ;  but  it  was  thought  his  grearefl  crime 
was,  that  of  being  imraeiifely  rich.  He  was  charged  with  working  tlie  gold  mines 
within  his  jurifdiftion  clandeftinely,  and  concealing  from  the  officers  of  the  crown 
thofe  that  were  the  molt  valuable.  As  h's  ruin  was  predetermined,  it  was  eafy 
to  find  accufers.  He  was  therefore  feized,  diveited  of  his  government,  put  in 
irons,  his  whole  property  confifcated,  and  thus  irapoverilhcd  he  was  fent  prifoner 
to  Spain.  Here  he  found  means  to  get  admittance  to  tlic  royal  prefence,  and  was 
again  taken  into  favour,  probably  on  a  promife  of  making  ftill  more  valuable  dii- 
coveries.  In  purfuit  of  which,  on  the  9th  of  May  1502,  he  let  fail  with  four  I'mall 
barks,  and  touching  at  the  port  of  St  Domingo,  on  the  apprehcnfion  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  tempefl,  he  was  there  refufed  entrance;  his  knowledge  of  the  coalt 
enabled  him  to  efcape  its  fury  by  taking  timely  Ihclter  in  a  commodious  creek  ; 
where  he  had  the  fatisfaction  to  learn,  before  his  departure,  that  his  inveterate  ene¬ 
my  Bouvadilla,  with  nineteen  (hips,  chiefly  ladencd  with  the  property  with  which 
d(e  (Columbus)  lud  been  robbed,  lud  verilhcd  m.lcrably. 


Observaihrtf  tending  to  explain  Ventrilequism, 


own  fortune,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
own  and  brother’s  lives,  with  little 
or  no  expencc  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
in  twenty  years  and  four  voyages, 
rendered  greater  fcrvices  than  every 
mortal  man  did  to  prince  or  king¬ 
dom  ;  yet  was  fuffered  to  perifh  with¬ 
out  being  charged  with  the  lead 
crime,  poor  and  miferable,  all  but 
his  chains  being  taken  from  him : 
fo  that  he  who  gave  Spain  another 
world,  had  neither  in  that,  nor  in 
the  old  world,  a  cottage  for  himfelf 
or  to  his  wretched  family !  But  (hould 
Heaven  dill  perfecutc  me,  and  feem 
difpleafed  with  what  1  have  done,  as 
if  the  difeovery  of  this  new  world  be 
fatal  to  the  Old,  and  as  a  puniiliment 
bring  my  life  in  this  miferable  place 


to  its  fatal  period ;  yet,  oh  good 
angels  !  you  that  fuccour  the  oppref- 
fed  and  innocent,  bring  this  paper 
to  my  great  miftrefs ;  flie  knows  how 
much  I  have  fuffered  for  her  glory 
and  fervice,  and  will  be  fo  jud  and 
pious  as  not  to  let  the  fons  and  bro¬ 
thers  of  him,  who  has  brought  Spain 
immenfe  riches,  and  added  to  it  vafl 
and  unknown  kingdoms  and  empires, 
want  bread  or  live  on  alms  !  She,  if 
if  (he  lives,  will  confider  that  cruelty 
and  ingratitude  will  provoke  Heaven, 
and  that  the  wealth  I  have  difeover- 
ed  will  (lir  up  all  mankind  to  revenge 
and  rapine,  fo  that  the  nation  may 
chance  to  fuffer  hereafter  for  what 
envious,  malicious,  and  ungrateful 
people  do  now. 


Falfj  and  Observations  tending  to  Explain  the  curious  Phenomenon  ^Venthi- 
LOQ^iisM.  /[x  John  Gocgh. 


Any  perfon  who  has  had  occalion 
to  walk  along  a  valley  obftruc- 
ted  with  buildings,  at  the  time  that 
a  peal  of  bells  was  ringing  in  it,  will 
aflent  to  the  truth  of  the  circum- 
dance  here  alluded  to*.  For  the 
found  of  the  bells  inftead  of  arriving 
conftantly,  at  the  ears  of  a  perfon  fo 
fituated,  in  its  true  direftion,  is  fre¬ 
quently  remedied  in  a  (hort  time  from 
two  or  three  different  places.  Thcfe 
deceptions  are  in  many  cafes  fo  much 
diverfified  by  the  fucctfEvr  interpo- 
fitions  of  frefh  obje£l8,that  the  fteeplc 
appears,  in  the  hearers  judgment,  to 
perform  the  part  of  an  expert  ventri^ 
hqurst  on  a  theatre,  the  extent  of 
which  is  adapted  to  its  own  powers, 
and  not  to  thofe  of  the  human  voice. 

The  phenomenon  has  attracted  my 
my  attention  ;  and  the  fimiliarity  of 
effeft  which  connefls  it  with  ventrilo- 
quifm,  convinces  me  every  time  I 
hear  it,  that  what  we  know  to  be  the 
caufc  in  one  inllance  is  alfo  the  caufe 
in  the  other :  1  mean  that  tbe  echo 
reaches  the  ear,  while  the  original 
found  is  intercepted  by  accident  in 


the  cafe  of  the  bells,  but  by  art  in 
the  cafe  of  the  ventriloquiff.  In  or* 
der  that  the  caufe  which  gives  rife  to 
the  amufing  tricks  of  this  uncom¬ 
mon  talent  may  be  pointed  out  with 
the  greater  cleamefs,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  deferibe  certain  circumflance^ 
that  take  place  in  the  a£l  of  fpeaking, 
becaufe  the  fkill  of  the  ventriloquift 
feems  to  confifl  in  a  peculiar  manage¬ 
ment  of  them.  Articulation  is  the 
art  of  modifying  the  found  of  thd 
larynx,  by  the  ailiflance  of  the  cavi¬ 
ty  of  the  mouth,  the  tongue,  teeth, 
and  lips.  The  different  vibrations, 
w’hich  are  excited  by  the  joint  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  feveral  organs  in  aAionj 
pafs  along  the  bones  and  cartilages, 
from  the  parts  in  motion  to  the  ex^ 
temal  teguments  of  the  head,  face, 
neck,  and  cheft  ;  from  which,  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  fimilar  vibrations  isimpaited 
to  the  contiguous  air,  thereby  con¬ 
verting  the  fuperier  moiety  of  the 
fpeaker’s  body  into  an  extenfive  feat 
of  found,  contrary  to  general  opinion, 
which  fuppofes  the  palfage  of  the 
voice  to  be  conined  to  the  opening 

of 


*  Viz.  that  a  fiidden  change  of  direflion  in  found  will  be  perceived  when  the 
original  commuracaticc  is  intercepted,  provided  there  be  a  fenhblc  echo. 
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of  the  lips  :  "there  are  but  few  per-  not  die  away  unnoticed  ;  for  the  re- 
fons,  I  imagine,  who  have  not  fame  verberated  pulfes  mingle  with  thoCe 
time  or  other  witnefled  an  incident,  which  come  immediately  from  the 
which  fhews  the  vulgar  notion  to  be  founding  body,  and  thereby  alter  the 
erroneous  in  this  particular.  For  if  fenfation,  which,  without  their  inter- 
a  man  (landing  in  a  clofc  apartment  fcrence,  would  be  lefs  compounded, 
(hould  happen  to  apply  hit  face  to  a  This  is  the  reafon  w'hy  the  fame  mu- 
loop-hole,  or  narrow  window,  in  or-  fical  inilniment  has  one  tone  in  a 
der  to  fpcak  to  fome  perfon  in  the  clofe  chamber,  where  its  notes  under¬ 
open  air,  a  by-ftander  in  the  room  go  a  multiplicity  of  reverberations, 
with  him  will  hear  his  voice,  not  in-  and  another  in  the  open  air,  where 
deed  in  its  natural  tone,  but  as  if  it  the  refleftions  are  few  in  compari- 
were  fmothered  by  being  forced  to  fon. 

iifue  from  a  hollow  cafe  ;  but  the  cir-  But  it  is  time  to  apply  the  preccd- 
eumftance  of  his  words  being  heard  ing  fa6ls  to  the  fuhje<±!l  in  hand  ;  and. 
di(lin6lly,  by  one  who  cannot  receive  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  witii  a  fa- 
them  from  his  mouth,  proves  the  vi-  miliar  example.  When  an  orator  ad- 
brations  requifite  for  their  produc-  dreffes  an  audience  in  a  lofty  and  fpa- 
tion  to  be  conveyed  through  the  fo-  cious  room,  his  voice  is  reflected  from 
lid  parts  of  the  fpcaker’s  body,  a-  every  point  of  the  apartment,  of 
greeably  to  the  preceding  affertion.  which  all  prefent  are  made  fenfiblr  by 
The  reafon  why  we  generally  con-  the  confufed  noife  that  fdls  up  every 
elude  the  voice  to  be  confined  to  the  paufe  in  his  difeourfe  ;  rieverthclef.: 
opening  of  the  mouth,  appears  to  be  every  one  knows  the  true  place  of 
this.  Thofe  pulfes  which  efcape  the  fpeaker,  bccaufe  his  voice  is  the 
from  the  aperture  are  the  ftrongcil,  pievailing  found  at  the  time.  But 
they  therefore  furpafs  the  weaker  vi-  were  it  poffible  to  prevent  his  words 
brations  of  the  contiguous  parts  ;  for  from  reaching  any  one  of  the  audl- 
when  a  number  of  founds  moving  in  cncc  direftly,  what  then  would  ful- 
different  diredlions  llrikes  the  ear  at  low  ?  Undoubtedly  a  complete  caie 
the  fame  inflant,  the  hearer  docs  not  of  vcr.triloquifm  would  be  the  confe- 
notice  their  feveral  places,  but  refers  quence,  and  the  per  fon  fo  circum- 
all  of  them  to  the  quarter  in  which  (lanced  would  tranfport  the  orator, 
the  mod  powerful  it  perceived.  For  in  his  own  mind,  to  the  place  of  tlie 
inllance,  when  a  man  Hands  at  a  fiif-  principal  echo,  which  would  perform 
ficient  diflance  from  an  cxtcnfive  ob-  the  part  of  the  prevailing  f  mnd  at 
flacle,  his  words  are  anfwered  by  an  the  inflant.  This  he  would  be  oblig- 
echo  ;  but  let  him  make  a  loud  un-  cd  to  do,  becaule  the  human  judg- 
interrupted  noife,  neither  he  nor  any  ment  is  bound,  by  the  dictates  of  cx- 
hody  near  him  hears  two  voices  whilil  pericnce,  to  regard  the  perfon  as  in* 
his  continues,  but  as  foon  as  the  noife  feparablc  from  the  voice;  and  the 
ceafes  the  echo  is  perceived.  Thia  deception  in  quedion  would  be  nna- 
docs  not  happen  bccaufe  the  one  be-  voidable,  being  produced  by  the  fame 
gins  the  moment  the  other  ends  ;  but  concurrence  of  caufes  whicli  makes  a 
the  reflefted  found  being  the  weaker  peal  of  bells,  (Uuatedin  a  \jlley,  fenu 
of  the  two,  it  is  fmothered  by  that  to  change  place  in  the  opinion  ot  a 
which  precedes  it.  traveller.  It  is  thebufinefs  of  a  ven- 

Wc  have  faen  in  what  manner  fe-  triloquid  to  amufe  his  admirers  with 
condary  or  reflcdled  founds  are  fmo-  tricks  rtfcmbling  the  foregoing  dc- 
thered  by  their  principals;  but  tho’  luflon  ;  and  it  will  be  readily  grant- 
the  placet  of  fuch  founds  are  not  rc-  ed,  that  he  has  a  fubtle  fenfe,  highly 
cognized  by  the  ear,  tkeir  effiCts  do  co: reded  by  experience,  to  mauage. 
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on  which  account  the  judgment  mufl  His  audience  was  arranged  in  two 
be  cheated  as  well  as  the  ear.  This  can  oppofite  lines,  correfponding  to  the 
only  be  accomplifiied  by  making  the  two  fides  of  a  long  narrow  room, 
palles,  conftituting  his  words,  Ihike  The  benches  on  which  they  were  fcat» 
-the  heads  of  his  hearers,  not  in  the  ed  reached  from,  one  end  of  the  place 
right  lines  that  join  their  perfons  and  to  the  middle  of  it,  the  other  pait  re- 
liis.  He  muft  therefore  know  how  to  maiuing  unoccupied.  The  feats  ex- 
difguife  the  ttue  direAionofhis  voice,  hibited  by  him  were  the  three  follow- 
becaufe  the  artifice  will  give  him  an  ing  :  Fintf  he  made  his  voice  come 
opportunity  to  fubllitute  almoll  any  from  behind  his  audience,  but  it  ne* 
echo  he  chufes  in  the  place  of  it.  ver  feemed  to  proceed  from  any  part 
But  the  fuperior  part  of  the  human  of  the  wall,  near  the  heads  of  the 
body  has  been  already  proved  to  form  people  prefent ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
an  extenfive  feat  of  found,  from  every  was  always  heard  refembling  the  voice 
point  of  which  the  pulfes  are  repelled,  of  a  child,  who  feemed  to  be  under 
as  if  they  diverged  from  a  common  the  benches.  He  ftood  during  the 
centre.  This  is  the  reafon  why  poo-  time  of  fpeaking  in  a  ftooping  pof- 
ple,  who  fpeak  in  the  ufual  way,  can-  ture,  having  his  mouth  turned  to- 
iiot  conceal  the  diredtion  of  their  wards  the  place  from  which  the  found 
voices,  which  in  reality  fly  off  towards  ilfued  ;  fo  that  the  line  joining  his 
all  points  at  the  fame  inftant.  The  lips  and  the  refieAing  objcdl,  did  not 
venttiloquift  therefore,by  fome  means  approach  the  ears  of  the  company, 
or  other,  acquires  the  difficult  habit  Second,  advancing  into  the  vacant 
of  contradting  the  field  of  found  with-  part  of  the  room,  and  turning  his 
in  the  compafs  of  his  lips,  which  en*  back  to  the  audience,  he  made  a  va- 
ables  him  to  confine  the  real  path  of  riety  of  noifes,  that  feemed  to  pro. 
Jiis  voice  to  narrow  limits.  For  he,  cced  from  an  open  cupboard  which 
who  is  maftcr  of  the  art,  has  nothing  ftood  diredtly  before  Itim,  at  the  dif- 
to  do  but  to  place  his  mouth  oblique-  tance  of  tw’o  or  three  yards.  Third, 
ly  to  the  company ;  and  to  dart  his  he  placed  an  inverted  glafs  cup  on 
words,  if  1  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  the  hands  of  his  hearers,  and  then  im- 
againft  an  oppofing  objedf,  whence  itated  the  cries  of  a  child  confined  in 
tiiey  will  be  refledted  immediately,  fo  it.  His  method  of  doing  it  was  this: 
as  to  ftrike  the  ears  of  tlie  audience  the  upper  part  of  the  bearer’s  arm 
from  an  unexpedted  quarter,  in  con-  laid  clofe  along  his  fide ;  then  the 
fcrjucBcc  of  which  the  refledfor  will  part  below  the  elbow  was  kept  in  an 
appear  to  be  the  fpcaker.  Nature  horizontal  pofition  with  the  hand 
Items  to  fix  no  hounds  to  this  kind  of  turned  downwards,  which  was  done 
deception,  only  care  niuft  be  taken  by  the  operator  himfelf.  After  tak- 
not  to  let  the  path  of  the  diredf  ing  thefe  preparatory  fteps,  the  man 
pulfes  pafs  too  near  the  head  of  the  bent  his  body  forwards  in  a  fituation 
perfon  who  is  to  be  played  upon  ;  which  prefented  the  profile  of  his 
for,  if  a  line  joining  the  exhibitor’s  face  nearly  to  the  front  of  his  hear- 
mouth,  and  the  refledfing  body  ap-  er,  whilft  his  month  pointed  to  the 
proach  one  of  his  cats  too  nearly,  the  cup  ?  in  which  pofture  he  copied  the 
divergency  of  the  pulfes  will  make  voice  of  a  confined  child  fo  complete- 
him  perceive  the  voice  itfelf  inllead  ly,  that  three  pofitions  of  the  glafs 
of  the  reverberated  found.  were  eafily  diftinguilhod  by  as  niafty 

'I'he  only  ventriloquiit  T  ever  at-  different  tones,  viz.  when  he  prelfed 
Tended,  adted  in  Ariel  conformity  to  the  mouth  of  the  cup  clofe  againft 
the  preceding  theory  of  this  curious  the  palm,  when  one  edge  of  it  was 
paradox  in  the  fcicnqs  of  acouftics.  elevated,  and  when  the  veffel  was  held 
, 
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the  hand,  but  did  not  touch  it. 
The  fecond  and  third  iiiftanccs  of  vcn- 
triloqiiifni  afford  llrong  proofs,  that 
this  detufive  talent  is  nothing  more 
than  the  art  of  fubllituling  an  echo 
for  the  primary  found ;  ior^  beftdea 
the  change  perceivable  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  o;  the  voice,  it  was  found  to  be 
blended  with  a  variety  of  fecoadary 
founds  ;  fuch  as  we  know  by  expe* 
rience  are  produced  as  often  as  a 
nuife  of  any  kind  iffues  from  a  cavi¬ 
ty.  I  have  already  made  fome  re¬ 
marks  on  this  fpecies  of  knowledge  ; 
but  it  would  be  improper  to  difmifs 
the  fubje£t  without  noticing  the  ac¬ 
curacy,  with  which  the  ear  recog¬ 
nizes  the  liner  modifications  of  founds, 
and  their  caufes.  1  have  frequently 


obferved,  that  a  certain  waterfall 
makes  a  flatter  and  duller  noife  when 
the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow, 
than  that  which  it  affords  at  other 
feafons.  The  human  voice  alfo  un¬ 
dergoes  a  Cmilar  change  within  doors, 
by  lltiking  a  multiplicity  of  foft 
bodies,  fuch  as  a  number  of  piles  of 
wool,  or  a  crowded  congregation  ia 
a  church. 

The  methtxl  of  preventing  the  vi¬ 
bration  of  the  vocal  organs  from 
reaching  the  external  teguments,  is 
Hill  wanting  to  complete  this  theory 
of  ventriloquifm ;  and  I  prefnme  it  can¬ 
not  be  fupplied  but  by  an  adept  in  the 
art.  I  therefore  difmifs  the  fubject 
unflnilhed,  becaufc  1  have  no  pre- 
tculion  to  that  charader. 


Necessary  PaECAUTioNS  for  stepping  the  Progress  Intectious 
Fevers. 

From  Dr  Lettsom's  Hints  dejigntd  to  promote  Ben'-futuce,  Temperance,  and  Medical 
•  Science. 


On  purifying  the  air  of  irfeHed  rooms. 
'"I’  FIE  experience  of  feveral  modern 
writers,  from  the  circumnaviga¬ 
tor  Cook,  the  obfervationsof  Howard, 
and  the  numerous  fadls  of  Haygaith, 
all  combine  to  prove,  that  a  free 
circulation  of  atmofpheric  air,  with 
walhing  and  cleanfing  infeiEled  rooms, 
are  fufiicient  to  purify  them  effediu- 
ally,  and  in  which  my  learned  friend 
Dr  Falconer,  of  Bath,  coincides ; 
to  whofe  judgment  every  medical  pro- 
feffor  will  pay  ample  deference. 

Various  proceffes,  however,  of  pu¬ 
rifying  infedled  places  have  been  re¬ 
commended  by  medical  praftitioners. 
Dr  James  Carmichael  Smyth  recom¬ 
mends  fumigating  the  infe^ed  places 
with  nitrous  gas  *  ;  this  is  dune  by 
decompoflng  nitre  or  faltpetre  by 
means  of  vitriolic  acid,  which  may 
be  done  as  follows,  in  the  words  of 
this  ingenious' phyfician 


“  Put  half  an  ounce  of  vitriolic 
acid  into  a  crucible,  or  into  a  glafs  or 
china  cup,  or  deep  faucer ;  warm 
this  over  a  lamp,  or  in  heated  fand, 
adding  to  it,  from  time  to  time  fome 
nitre.  Thefe  veffels  fhould  be  placed 
at  twenty  or  thirty  feet  diftance  from 
each  other,  according  to  the  height 
of  the  ceiling,  or  virulence  of  the 
contagion,  and  (hould  be  ftirred  with 
glafs  fpatulas.  In  bofpitals  or  prifons 
the  lamps  or  veffels  containing  heated 
fand  may  be  placed  on  the  floor  ;  on 
board  of  Ihips,  it  will  be  better  to 
hang  them  to  the  ceiling  by  waxed 
filk  curds.  The  fumigating  lamps, 
which  are  to  be  feea  at  Muyfer’s  iu 
Greek  (Ireet,  Soho,  a  great  number 
of  which  have  been  fold  to  the  navy, 
may  be  employed  for  this  purpufe  ; 
although  they  would  anfwer  much 
better  if  the  faucer  were  deeper,  and 
if,  inffead  of  a  place  fur  a  lamp,  there 


*  As  the  quantity  of  vapour  depends,  in  fome  meafure,  on  the  furface,  it  is 
better  to  have  the  vitriolic  acid  put  into  a  number  of  Imall  veffels  than  into  one  or 
two  large  ones ;  befides,  in  this  way  it  has  thp  advantage  of  being  diffufed  mon 
readily  in  any  given  fpace. 
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were  a  box  proper  for  containing  hot 
{and,  til  which  the  faucer  might  be 
placed. 

“As  fumigating  with  nitrous  acid 
is  attended  with  no  inconvenience, 
and  as  the  procefs  is  fo  fimple,  and 
the  materials  fo  cheap,  it  (hould,  as 
a  means  of  prevention,  be  employed 
for  fome  hours  every  day  in  tranf- 
ports,  having  troops  on  board,  and 
in  crowded  hufpitals  ;  and  if  there  is 
any  ap;>earance  of  contagion,  the  fu¬ 
migation  fliuuld  be  executed  with 
more  care  and  >  attention,  and  the 
vapour  confined  for  feveral  hours  at 
a  tune.  Fumigating  vcflcls  or  lamps 
fhould  alfo  be  placed  contiguous  to 
the  hammocks  or  beds  of  peifons  af- 
feflcd  with  any  contagious  or  putrid 
dillemper,  whether  lever  or  dyfen 
teiy.” 

In  Spain,  fumigations  with  fimple 
rnuriatic  acid  in  vapour  have  been 
recommended.  This  vapour  may  be 
jiroductd  by  a  procefs  fimilar  to  the 
preceding,  by  adding  marine  or  com¬ 
mon  fait  to  the  vitriolic  acid,  inllead 
cf  nitre. 

Morveau,  and  Duyeux,  in  France, 
prefer  the  oxygenate-d  muriatic  acid, 
which  refemblcs  the  procefs  adopted 
in  Spain. 

Di  Rollo,  of  the  hofpitalof  Wool¬ 
wich  barracks,  direfts  the  ufc  of 
the  following  compofition  : — “  Take 
of  pulverized  maganeft,  two  parts  ; 
common  fait,  four  parts  ;  oil,  or 
acid  of  [vitriol  (fulphuric  acid)  three 
parts  ;  water,  one  part.” 

A  fuitable  proportion  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  is  put  into  an  earthen  vefTcl,  and 
fuffered  to  remain  until  no  vapours 
arife  from  it,  or  its  peculiar  ftnell  is 
not  perceptible.  When  a  patient  is 
admitted  with  an  infeflious  difeafe, 
,cr  when  there  are  patients  with  fores 
having  olfenfive  diftharges,  one  or 
two  gally-pots  are  placed  in  the  wards 
with  about  iliree  ounces  of  the  man- 
ganefe  and  fait,  to  which  is  added 
lialf  an  ounce  of  water,  and  there  is 
gradually  poured  on  the  whole  a  part 


of  the  ounce  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  (ful- 
phuricacid)  ;  the  remainder  occafien- 
ally.  Thefe  quantities  are  according 
to  the  proportions  previoufly  ftated, 
and  they  anfwer  the  confumption  of 
a  day.  A  pot  or  two  is  alfo  placed 
on  the  out  fide  of  the  doors  of  the 
fame  ward  in  the  gallery.  The 
vapour  is  diffufed  over  the  whole 
ward,  and  penetrates  every  where, 
and  deftroys  every  other  fmell  than 
what  itfelf  conveys-  This  vapour 
has  been  found  by  experiment,  de> 
ftrudivc  of  the  contagion  of  fmall 
pox  ,  of  courfe  it  is  likely  to  prove 
deftrudive  of  other  contagions.  It 
can  be  ufed  with  cffe61,  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  fick  in  the  manner  we 
have  deferibed  ;  and  it  is  in  very 
ficquentufe  in  this  hofpital.  The 
application  of  it,  while  it  dedroya 
contagion,  may  alfo  prevent  its  for¬ 
mation,  and  fliould  be  employed  in 
all  cafes  fimilar  to  thofe  we  have 
pointed  out.  It  may  prove  ufeful, 
and  we  recommend  its  ufe  in  all  fitu- 
ations,  where  a  number  of  perfons  in 
health  are  confined  together,  as  on 
board  of  tranfports,  cfpccially  in  bad 
weather.  Two  or  three  gally-pots, 
with  the  quantities  ufed  in  the  hofpi¬ 
tal,  would  be  found  fuflicicnt,  and 
it  would  not  be  nereflary  to  ufe  them 
oftener  than  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 
It  merits  a  trial  in  marfh  places, 
where  there  may  be  unavoidable  ex- 
pofiire  ;  in  thefe  cafes  the  gally-pots, 
with  the  materials  fhould  be  placed 
in  the  infide  of  the  windows  and 
doors  of  the  inhabitants  next  to  the 
marfhes.  ‘ 

Ver.tUation. 

Althongh  the  circulation  of  air  is 
at  all  times  conducive  to  health,  it  is 
peculiarly  cfiential  in  flopping  the 
progrefs  of  infectious  fevers ;  but 
from  various  caufes,  and  particularly 
from  the  tax  on  windows,  many 
apartments,  inhabited  by  the  poor, 
arc  rather  calculated  to  exclude,  than 
to  admit  the  circulation  of  air,  and 
hence 
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hence  tend  to  increafe  infe^ious  dif-  every  ufeful  effort  ia  too  geneially 
cafes  :  the  evil  might  in  fome  degree  ncgledied  ;  as  much  as  poffible,  how* 
be  K’ffened  by  the  ufe  of  the  commoa  ever,  they  fhould  be  taught,  and  en- 
ventilator,  at  no  great  expence.  couraged,  to  make  exertions  that  ate 

It  has  been  fuggellcd,  that  in  fome  not  expenfive,  and  liighly  falubrious  ; 
inltances  of  fevers,  the  patients  have  as  wafhing  their  apartments,  and  their 
felt  uneafy,  from  a  current  of  cold  furniture  *,  in  the  cheapeff  manner  ; 
air  blowing  upon  them  ;  although  I  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  with  quick 
cannot  conceive  that  any  injury  would  lime,  an  obje£I  of  very  trivial  ex* 
refult  from  this  caufc,  uiilcfs  in  very  pence  to  moil  individuals, 
cold  weather  :  to  anfwer  the  objec*  It  would  add  greatly  to  the  health 
tion,  however,  windows  have  been  of  the  poor,  were  they  to  adopt  a 
conftru£led,  with  a  frame  flanting  rule  in  their  families,  to  have  each 
obliquely,  placed  at  the  top  fafh  of  perfon  waihed  from  head  to  foot 
each  of  the  windows,  which  diverts  about  once  a  week  ;  this  might  be 
the  air  from  a  direft  horizontal  the  evening  preceding,  or  the  morn* 
courfe,  either  upward  toward  the  ing  of,  the  fabbath. 
ceiling,  or  downward  toward  the  In  the  year  1783  and  178^,  the 
floor.  typhus  fever  was  fo  epidemic  in  Chef* 

To  render  the  air  more  temperate  ter,  as  to  occahon  general  alarm  ; 
in  cold  weather,  by  throwing  in  warm  but  with  the  precautions  of  free  air 
atmofpherical  air.  Dr  Rollo  recom*  and  cleanlinefs,  not  one  cafe  occurred 
mends  a  fpacious  fquare  opening,  of  afecond  perfon  catching  the  difeafe, 
grated,  to  be  made  in  the  wall  next  as  Dr  Haygarth  relates  in  his  letter 
the  back  grofind,  externally  on  a  to  Dr  Percival. 
level  with  the  bafement  floor,  to  pafs  '*  Freih  air  and  cleanlinefs  were  the 
behind  a  (ire  place  and  (love,  having  only  means  which  I  employed  to 
a  fand  bath  conveniently  placed  for  prevent  infe^ion.  Doors  and  win* 
any  ufeful  purpufe ;  to  communicate  dows  were  kept  open,  as  far  as  the 
with  earthen  tubes,  placed  perpendi-  feafon  and  other  circumilances  would 
cularly,  and  heated  by  the  fire  ter-  permit.  Curtains  were  drawn  to  ex* 
minating  in  a  large  tube  of  the  fame  elude  light,  but  not  the  free  circula- 
nature,  to  open  into  the  rooms  of  the  tion  of  the  air.  All  cloths,  utenfils, 
patients,  when  required.  &c.  ufed  by  the  patient,  were  im* 

merfed  in  a  veffel  of  cold  water  im¬ 
mediately  ;  and  when  taken  out  of 
it  carefully  waihed.  The  floors  were 
Could  the  free  circulation  of  air,  kept  clean,  and  vinegar  was  fome- 
.and  cleanlinefs  in  houfe  and  perfon,  times,  but  not  always,  employed  to 
be  introduced  among  the  poor,  in-  fprinklc  them.  It  was  thought  to 
feftious  fevers  would  rarely  occur  ;  be  more  eafy,  and  more  fafe  to  remove 
but  under  the  preffure  of  diftrefs,  than  correA  the  poifon.” 

Extrahi  from  the  Diet  Bnks  of  King  Charles  II. 

Edinburgh,  May  18.  tune  in  this  country,  arc  two  folio  vo- 
TN  the  poffcfllon  of  a  gentleman  of  lumes  in  manufeript  ;  the  one  intt- 
an  ancient  family  and  ample  for-  tuled;  “  Dyct  Cuik  of  the  Kiugis 
Ed.  Mag.  July  i8cz.  Hous 

*  In  the  cleauung  of  cloths  and  furniture,  baking  them  in  ovens,  and  various 
fumigations,  have  been  recommended ;  but  if  thty  arc  well  fteeped  in  water,  once 
or  t>\  ice  change J,  and  afterwards  waihed  w.th  loap,  infeiliou  frem  them  will  be 
efl'ctluaily  pjeveuted. 


CUanlinefi  and  tVashing, 


1 
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Hous  at  Falkland,  Stirling,  Leith, 
Dumfcrmling,  Perth,  and  Scone,  be- 
ginneth  the  8  day  of  Julii,  1650,  in- 
clufive,  and  endeth  the  laft  day  of 
December,  1650.”  The  other, “The 
Second  Dyet  Booke  for  the  Kingis 
Hous,  begun  at  Perth  2  Januar. 
1451.”  The  following  extrafts  are 
taken  from  thefe  volumes. 

Tuefday  denner,  16  Julii,  1650. 
Panirie. 

Of  main  flour  bread  .  .  4 

Of  fair  flour  bread  .  .  .  6xx  15 

Paistne. 

Of  fair  flour  upon  nyne  pieces 

of  bakin  meat  .  .  .  :  p.  i  lip. 

Lairdner. 


Beef . 

•  7 

T  ongues 

Veal  pieces  .  .  . 

•  4 

Mutton  pieces  .  . 

•  17 

Capons . 

.  1 

Hens,  young  and  old 

•  9 

Chikenns  .... 

.  10 

Geifs . 

.  8 

Dukis . 

.  8 

Moorfoulis  ...  . 

.  8 

Poutis . 

.  6 

Cunynges 

Salt  butter  .  .  .  . 

.  ill.  7vlb 

Sueit  butter  .  .  . 

.  I  p. 

Salmond  .  .  .  . 

•  4 

Whytyngis 

Eggis . 

.  5doz.4 

Lambis  pieces  .  . 

.  6 

Pykes 

Troutis 

Pearches 

Grilfs . 

1 

Tuefday  fupper,  16  of  July  1650. 
Pantrie. 

Of  main  flour  rollis  .  .  4 

Of  fair  flour  biead  .  .  jxxil 

Paistrie, 

Of  fair  flour  upon  nync  pieces 
of  bakin  meat  .  .  .  i  p.ilij 

Lardner. 

Beif  . . 

Tongues 


Veal  pieces . 6 

Mutton  pieces  .  .  .  17^ 

Lambis  pieces  ...  a 


Capons  .  I 

Henns . 14 

Chickenns  ....  19 

Geifs 

Cunynges . . 

Moorfoulis  ....  II 

Poutis . 6 

Salt  butter  .  .  .  .  1  (t.  7  p. 

Sueit  butter 

Salmond 

Grills . . 

Pykis . I 

Troutes 

Peaiches 

Eggis  .4  doz.  i 


18  July.  Solan  geifs  6  fent  be  ye 
Laird  of  Waghton.  Venyfon,  ane 
buck  out  of  Falkland  park  cutt  in  6 
pieces  to  be  baked.  Ane  heth  cock; 
ane  heth  hen. 

*3  J'*^y’  This  day  afternoon  the 
Kingis  Ala’tic  and  his  trayne  went  fra 
Falkland  to  Perth,  qf  his  Ma’tie  is  to 
be  entertained  be  the  provoft  and  bail- 
lies  of  Perth  for  fupper  this  night 
and  for  brcakfall  the  morn  (and  the 
haill  day  next  thaireafter  ;)  and  fra 
thence  to  Dumfermling  that  night 
for  fupper  ;  and  efter  brcakfall  (ane 
haill  day  interveiiiing)  the  morne 
yrefter  his  Ma’tie  and  his  trayne  are 
to  go  to  Stirling  upon  Friday  at  night 
the  26  Julii,  1650. 

26  July.  Sent  fra  the  Marques  of 
Argylle  ane  reid  deir  broken  into  fex 
pieces. 

27  July.  Sent  fra  the  Laird  of 
Glennoquhie  ditto. 

Stirling  Sunday,  28  Julii  1650,  be¬ 
ing  a  fall,  no  dinner. 

29  July.  After  brcakfall  the  King 
removit  fra  Stirling  to  Edinburgh  or 
Leith. 

Leith,  Menonday  29  Julii  i6jO, 
the  Kingis  Ma’Ilie  was  enterteint  in 
the  Lord  Balmerinoch  his  hous  in 
Leith,  upon  his  charges  that  night ; 
and  upon  the  morne  thereeftcr  being 
Tuefday  dinner  and  fupper  alfo  upon 
the  faid  Balmerinoch  his  charges. 

Leith, 


a 
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I.eith,Ttitfd;iy,  penult  Julii,  l6?0, 
fent  be  the  I^aird  of  Glcnnurqtihie 
ae.e  rcid  dter  and  two  hinder  legs 
cutt  in  ten  pieces. 

Du.iderinling,  Sunday  4  Aug. 
1650,03  dinner,  bot  falling  in  the 
Kingis  hous. 

y  .Aug.  Sent  be  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
out  of  the  paik  of  Stirling,  ane  buck 
broken  into  6  pieces. 

10  Aug.  Vennyfone,  ane  buck  fcnt 
be  the  Earle  of  Lothiane,  and  ane 
other  be  Glennuiquhie. 

1 2  Aug.  Sent  out  of  Falkland  park 
be  the  Eailc  of  Annandaill  ane  fatt 
buck. 

13  Aug.  Sent  fra  the  Laird  of 
Glennurquhie  ane  buck  and  ane  loe. 

Fiyday  16  Aug.  the  King  came 
fra  Dumfermling  at  5  houris  aftcr- 
noone,  and  came  to  Perth  about  1 1 
houris  at  night. 

18  Aug.  Ane  great  old  turku 
cock  ;  young  turkies  2. 

19  Aug.  Ane  deir  fent  fra  the 
Eric  of  Mill  ray,  5  Sept.  Partridges 
j  ;  ploveris  8. 

Perth,  Fryday  6  Sept.  1650,  fpent 
upon  breakfad  befote  the  intimation 
of  fading  commandit  be  the  King, 
3  mayne  flour  rollis,  60  fair  lluur 
bread.  Na  denner. 

14  Sept.  Anereid  deir  fent  fra  the 
Earle  of  Murray. 

Sunday,  15  Sept.  Na  denner  bot 
fading  be  ordour  of  the  Kirk. 

16  Sept.  Ane  rcid  deir  fra  the  Earle 
of  Athole. 


17  Sept.  Ane  great  buck  fra  the 
Marques  of  Argyll. 

Wednefday,  18  Sept.  Na  denner, 
bot  fading  be  ordour  of  the  Kirk. 

29  Sept.  Black  cokis  I. 

Lad  Sept.  Widgeons,  or  atteillis 
2  ;  wild  difckis  4. 

Fryday,  4  Oti.  Efter  denner  the 
King  went  away  from  Perth. 

Sunday,^  0&..  Efter  denner  the 
King  returned  to  Perth. 

Wednefday,  33  0£f.  This  day  ef¬ 
ter  denner  the  Kingis  Ma’tie  went 
fra  Perth  to  Burghly  (Burleigh,  near 
Kinrofs.) 

Snterday,  2  Nov.  This  day  efter- 
noune,  before  night,  the  King  return* 
ed  fra  Burghly  to  Perth. 

24  Nov.  Clack  geifs  1. 

Perth,  Tuefday  26  Nov.  This  day 
before  noon,  after  fermon,  the  fird 
Parliament  of  King  Charles  the  Se- 
ciind,  our  foveraigne  Lord,  began  at 
Perth,  26  Nov.  16^0,  pretente  Rege. 
God  fave  our  King  ! 

Wyld  dukis  fra  Earl  Lauderdaill 

2. 

27  Nov.  Wyld  geifs  fra  Earl  Lau¬ 
derdaill  I. 

Perth,  Thurfday  26  Dec.  Na  den¬ 
ner,  but  fading  in  the  Kingis  hous. 

Scone,  the  flrd  day  of  Januar.  1651, 
being  the  day  of  the  coronation  of 
our  Soveraigne  Lord  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond. 

Vivat  S.  D.  N.  Rt-x  Carolus  ; 

Ftreant  Inimici  ejus  ! 


ylcctunt  f  the  Soho  Manufafi'iry,  rear  Birmingham,  belonging  to  the  ceU' 
brated  Air  Boulton. 


COHO  is  the  name  of  a  hill,  in  the 
^  county  of  StafToid,  about  two 
miles  from  Birmingham ;  which,  a 
very  few  years  ago,  was  a  barren 
heath,  on  the  bleak  fummit  of  which 
Rood  a  naked  hut,  the  habitatiou  of 
a  wanrencr. 

The  transformation  of  this  place 
is  a  recent  monument  of  the  cffeAs  of 
trade  on  population.  A  beautiful 


garden,  with  wood,  lawn,  and  water, 
now  covers  one  hde  of  this  hill ;  five 
fpacions  fquares  of  building,  ereffed 
on  the  other  fide,  fupply  workfhops, 
or  houfes,  for  above  fix  hundred  peo¬ 
ple.  The  extenfive  pool  at  the  ap- 
pro.ach  to  this  building  is  conveyed 
to  a  large  water-wheel  in  one  of  the 
couits,  and  communicates  motioU  to 
“if  ^prodigious  number  of  different 

tools. 


36  couni  of  the  Soho  Manufailory. 

tools.  And  the  mechanic  inventions  all  the  premifes  and  appurtenance*, 
for  this  purpofe  arc  fuperior  in  multi*  to  apply  the  fame  to  Inch  branches 
tude,  variety,  and  fimplicity,  to  thofe  of  the  manufaftory  cftabliftied  ct  Bir- 
of  any  manufaflory  (I  fuppofe)  in  mingham  as  would  tend  to  dimiuilh 
the  known  world.  expence  and  labour. 

Toys,  and  utenfds  of  various  kinds,  In  order  to  profecute  his  defigns 
in  gold,  filver,  fteel,  copper,  tortoife-  and  improvements,  he  foon  after  en- 
(hell,  enamels,  and  many  vitreous  and  larged  and  rebuilt  thofe  premifes,  and 
metallic  compofitions,  with  gilded,  then  tranfplanted  the  whole  of  his 
plated,  and  inlaid  works,  are  wrought  manufaffory  from  Birmingham  to 
up  to  the  higheft  elegance  of  tafte,  Soho ;  and  though  he  hack  made  very 
and  perfcAion  of  execution,  in  this  confiderable  additions  to  thefc  build- 
place.  ings,  he  found  them  not  fufficient  for 

Mr  Boulton,  who  has  edablifhed  his  great  defigns  :  he  therefore,  in 
this  great  work,  has  joined  lade  and  1764,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
philofophy  with  manufacture  and  fent  fuperb  manufactory,  which  was 
commerce  ;  and,  from  the  various  £ni(hed  in  the  following  year,  at  the 
branches  of  chemiftry,  and  the  nu-  expence  of  90C0I.  From  that  peri- 
ttierous  mechanic  arts  he  employs,  od  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  to 
and  his  extenfive  correfpondcnce  to  the  different  branches  of  manufac- 
e^ery  corner  of  the  world,  is  fumifh-  tory  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr 
ed  with  the  higheft  entertainment  as  Fothergill,  then  his  partner,  eftablifh- 
wcll  as  the  moft  lucrative  employ-  ed  a  mercantile  correfpondcnce 
tnent.  throughout  Europe  ;  by  which 

About  the  year  1745,  Mr  Boul-  means  the  produce  of  their  various 
ton,  then,  of  Birmingham,  invented,  articles  was  greatly  extended,  and  the 
and  afterwards  brought  to  great  per-  manufacturer,  by  becoming  his  own 
feCtion,  the  inlaid  fteel  buckles,  but-  merchant,  eventually  enjoyed  a  double 
tons,  watch-chains,  &c.  which  Dr  profit.  Impelled  by  an  ardent  attach- 
Johnfort  mentions  in  one  of  his  pa-  ment  to  the  arts,  and  by  the  patriot- 
pers  in  the  World,  as  becoming  fa-  ic  ambition  of  bringing  his  favourite 
(hionable  in  this  country  ;  whilft  they  Soho  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfec- 
were  re-purchafed  from  France,  un-  tion,  the  ingenious  proprietor  foon 
der  the  idea  of  their  being  the  pro-  eftablifhed  a  feininary  of  artifts  for 


duCtion  of  that  kingdom. 


drawing  and  modelling  ;  and  men  of 


In  the  year  I757»  John  Wyrley,  genius  w’cre  now  fought  for  and  li- 
of  Hamftcad,  Efq.  Lord  of  the  m:\-  berally  patronifed,  which  Ihortly  led 
nor  of  Haiidfworlh,  granted  a  Icafe  to  a  fuccefsful  imitation  of  the  Or 
to  Meffrs.  Edward  Rufton  and  Eaves,  Molu.  Thcfe  metallic  ornaments, 
of  thcfe  traCfs  of  common ;  vi/.  confifting  of  vafes,  tripods,  candela* 
Handfworth  heath,  Moneybank  hill,  bras,  &c.  by  the  fuperior  (kill  and 
Crabtree-bank  warrens,  for  99  years,  tafte.  bellowed  upon  them  here,  foon 
with  certain  inclosed  lands,  with  li-  found  their  way,  not  only  to  the  ad- 
herty  to  make  some  additions  to  the  miration  of  his  majefty,  and  to  the 
fame,  and  to  make  a  cut  for  the  turn*  chimncv-pieccs  and  cabinets,  Stc.  of 
ing  of  Hockley  brook,  to  make  a  the  nobility  and  curious  of  this  king- 
pool,  with  powers  to  build  a  water-  dom  ;  but  likewife  to  France,  and  al- 
mdl.  In  confcquence  of  which  a  moft  to  every  part  of  Europe.  From 
fmall  houfe  and  feeble  mill  were  erec-  this  elegant  branch  of  the  bufinefs 
.  ted,  for  the  purpofe  of  rolling  metal,  the  fuperior  (kill  of  Mr  Boulton  led 
fOn  Lady-day,  1762,  Mr  Boulton  his  artifts,  by  a  natural  and  eafy  tran- 
purchafed  the  aforefaid  leafe,  w’^h  fition,  to  that  of  the  wrought  filver  ; 
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i  ;)on  which  he  foon  found  the  neccf-  lions  are  concentrated  on  the  fame 
fit y  of  applying  to  parliament  for,  and  fpot;  fuch  as  rolling  the  cakes  of 
cftablilhing,  in  1773,  an  allay  office  copper  hot  into  iheets;  adly,  tine- 
at  Birmingham.  About  this  time  rolling  the  fame  cold  in  ilecl  polilh* 
that  ingenious  art  of  copying  piflures  ed  rollers ;  3dly,  cutting  out  the 
in  oil  colours,  by  a  mechanical  pro-  blank  pieces  of  coin,  which  is  done 
cefs,  was  invented  at  Soho;  and  un-  with  greater  cafe  and  rapidity  by 
dcr  the  patronage  of  the  above  pro-  girls  than  could  poflibly  be  done  by 
prietor,  was  brought  to  fuch  a  de-  ilrong  men ;  4thly,  the  {team-engine 
gree  of  perfeAion  as  to  be  taken  fur  alfo  performs  other  operations,  fuch 
originals  by  the  mod  experienced  as  fliakiug  the  coin  in  bags;  and, 
connoilTeurs.  This  extraordinary  5thly,  it  works  a  number  of  coining 
piece  of  art  was  principally  conduc-  machines,  with  greater  rapidity  and 
ted  by  the  ingenious  Mr  F.  Eginton,  exaftnefs,  by  a  few  boys  of  twelve  or 
which  led  him  to  that  of  painting  fourteen  years  of  age,  than  could  be 
upon  glafs,  now  carried  on  at  his  done  by  a  great  number  of  Ilrong 
neighbouring  manufaftory,  as  hereaf-  men,  without  endangering  their  {in¬ 
ter  fcparatcly  deferibed.  gers,  as  the  machine  iliclf  lays  the 

Mr  Boulton,  finding  from  experi  blanks  upon  the  die  perfectly  con- 
ence  that  the  dream  of  water  which  central  with  it,  and  when  druck  dif- 
had  induced  him  to  build  a  mid,  and  places  one  piece  and  replaces  ano- 
tranfplar.t  his  manufactory  to  Soho,  ther. 

was  infufficient  for  its  purposes,  ap-  The  coining  mill,  which  was  erec- 
plied  horfes,  in  conjunction  with  his  ted  in  1788,  and  has  fince  been  great- 
water-mill  ;  but  f,n;ling  that  both  ly  improved,  is  adapted  to  work 
troublefome,  irregular,  a.id  expci. five,  eight  machines,  and  each  is  capable 
in  1767  he  made  a  fieam-cngin^,  on  of  driking  from  feventy  to  eighiy- 
Savary’s  plan,  with  the  intention  of  four  pieces  of  money  per  minute,  th^ 
returning  and  raifing  his  water  about  fize  of  a  guinea,  which  is  equal  to  bc- 
24  feet  high  ;  but  this  proving  uii-  tween  33,000  and  40,000  per  liour  ; 
fatisfaCtory'  to  him,  he  foon  after  and  at  the  fame  blow  which  llrikcs 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  his  pre-  the  two  faces  the  edge  of  tdie  piece  is 
fent  partner  and  friend,  Mr  James  alfo  ilruck  either  plain  or  with  an 
Watt  of  Glafgow,  who  in  1765  had  infeription  upon  it,  and  thus  every 
invented  fevcial  valuable  improve-  piece  becomes  perfectly  round,  and  of 
ments  upon  the  deam  engine,  which  equal  diameter  ;  which  is  not  the  cafe 
in  faCt  made  it  a  new  machine,  with  any  other  national  money  ever 

The  application  of  this  improved  put  into  circulation, 
deam-engine  at  Soho  to  raife  and  re-  .Such  a  coining  mill,  ereCted  in  the 
turn  the  water  extended  the  powers  national  mint,  would,  in  cafes  of  e- 
of  the  water  mill ;  which  induced  Mr  mergcncy,  be  able  to  coin  all  the  bul- 
Boulton  to  rebuild  it  a  fecund  time  lion  in  the  Bank  of  England  at  a 
upon  a  much  larger  fcale  ;  and  feveral  Ihort  notice,  without  the  necelfity  of 
engines  were  afterwards  ereCltd  at  putting  dollars,  or  other  foreign  coin, 
Soho  for  other  purpofes,  by  which  into  circulation  ;  and  by  ereCting 
the  manufactory  was  greatly  extend-  double  the  number  of  preffes  a  double 
ed,  the  fourcc  of  mechanical  power  quantity  may  be  coined, 
being  thus  unlimited.  It  is  worthy  obfervatlon,  that  the 

Amcngd  the  various  applications  ground  of  the  filver  money  coined  by 
of  the  deam  engine,  that  of  corning  this  machine  has  a  much  finer  and 
feems  to  be  of  ccufiderable  import-  blacker  poliih  than  the  money  coined 
ance,  as  by  its  powers,  all  the  opera-  by  the  common  apparatus. 

Ta 
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In  confequencc  of  Mr  Boulton’s  and  eftabliflt  an  iron  founder^'  for 
money  being  perfcftly  round,  and  of  that  purpofe  ;  and  they  have  accord- 
cqual  diameter,  he  propofed  the  fol-  ingly,  in  partncrfliip  with  their  Tons 
lowing  co  incidence  between  money,  (to  whofe  aftivity,  genius,  and  judg- 
weights,  and  meafures,  in  the  copper  ment,  it  mnft  be  attributed,  that 
coin,  part  of  which  he  hath  lately  exe*  this  great  work  was  begun  and  finilh* 
cutedforthe  Britiih  government ;  viz.  ed  in  the  courfe  of  three  winter 
a  2  penny- piece  to  weigh  2  oz.  and  1 5  months),  erefted,  at  a  convenient  dif- 
of  them  to  meafure  2  feet,  when  laid  tance  and  contiguous  to  the  fame 
flat  in  a  ftraight  line  ;  1  penny-piece  llream,  at  Smethwick,  a  great  and 
to  weigh  loz.  and  17  ofthem  to  mea-  complete  manufadlory  and  fouiidcry, 
sure  2  feet ;  -i-penny  to  weigh  4  oz.  into  which  a  branch  of  the  Birming- 
and  10  of  them  to  meafure  i  foot ;  a  ham  canal  enters  ;  and  thereby  the 
farthing  to  weigh  i  oz.  and  1 2  to  coals,  pig-iron,  bricks,  fand.  See.  are 
meafure  1  foot.  This  plan  of  co*in-  brought,  and  their  engines  or  other 
cidence  was  prevented  from  being  put  heavy  goods,  are  tranfported  in  boats 
into  execution  by  the  fudden  advance  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  there 
of  the  price  of  copper.  being  a  wet  dock  withing  their  walls 

In  the  year  1788,  Mr  Boulton  for  four  boats  to  lie. 
flruck  a  piece  of  gold  the  fize  of  a  The  plan  of  this  work  being  well 
guinea,  as  a  pattern  ((imilar  to  thofe  digelled  and  fettled  previous  to  lay- 
in  copper)  ;  the  letters  were  inden-  ing  the  full  Hone,  the  whole  is  there- 
ted  inllead  of  in  relief ;  and  the  head,  by  rendered  more  complete  than  fuch 
and  other  devices  (although  in  relief,)  works  as  generally  arife  gradually 
were  protedled  from  wear  by  a  broad  from  disjointed  ideas.  And,  from 
flat  border;  and,  from  the  perfeft  the  gre.it  experience  of  the  propric- 
rotundity  of  fliape,  &c.  with  the  aid  tors,  they  have  applied  the  power  of 
of  a  flee!  gage ;  it  may,  with  great  fleam  to  the  boring  of  cylinders, 
cafe  and  certainty,  by  afeertaining  its  pumps,  &c. ;  to  drilling,  to  turning, 
fpccific  gravity,  be  diflinguiflied  from  to  blowing  their  melting  furnaces, 
any  bafe  metal.  Pievious  to  Mr  and  whatever  tends  to  abridge  hu- 
Boulton’s  engagement  to  fupply  go-  man  labour,  and  obtain  accuracy;  for, 
vernment  with  copper  pence,  in  or-  by  the  fuperiority  of  all  their  tools, 
der  to  bring  his  apparatus  to  the  they  arc  enabled  to  attain  expedition 
greatefl  perfcdlion,  he  cxercifed  it  in  and  perfedion  in  a  higher  degree 
coining  filver  money  for  Sierra  Leona  than  heretofore, 
and  the  African  Company,  and  cop-  In  a  national  view,  Mr  Boulton’s 
per  for  the  Eaft  India  Cotrpaay  and  undertakings  are  highly  valuable  and 
Bermudas.  Various  beautiful  me-  important.  By  colleAing  around 
dais  of  our  celebrated  naval  and  other  him  artills  of  various  delcriptions, 
officers,  &c.  have  likewife  been  flruck  rival  talents  have  been  called  forth, 
here  from  time  to  time  by  Mr  Bonl-  and  by  fucceffive  competition  have 
ton,  for  the  purpofe  of  employing  been  multiplied  to  an  extent  highly  be- 
and  encouraging  ingenious  artills  to  nchcial  to  the  public.  A  barren  heath 
revive  that  branch  of  fculpture,  which  has  been  covered  with  plenty  and 
bad  been  upon  the  decline  in  this  population  ;  and  thefe  works,  whicli 
kingdom  fince  the  death  of  Symons,  in  their  infancy  were  little  known 
^  in  tlie  reign  of  diaries  II. —  and  attended  to,  now  cover  feveral 

In  order  to  obtain  the  dcfired  de-  acres,  give  employment  to  more  than 
gree  of  perfe£lion  in  the  mannfaftory  600  perfons,  and  arc  faid  to  be  the 
of  fleam  engines,  Meffrs.  Boulton  firll  of  their  kind  in  Europe, 
aad  Watt  found  it  neceflary  to  creft  Every  precaution  has  been  always 

taken, 
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taken,  and  in  tlie  mod  judicious  befidcs  the  great  attention  to  clcanlt- 
nianner,  by  the  proprietors,  to  dimi-  nefs  and  wholefome  air,  &c.  this  ma- 
niili  the  poor’s  levies,  and  keep  their  niifadory  has  always  been  didinguillf 
mimernus  workmen  from  becoming  ed  for  its  order  and  good  behaviour, 
truiihlefome  to  the  parilh,  &c.  One  and  particularly  during  the  great 
groat  inllance  of  which  is  a  long*  riots  at  Birmingham. 
tlUibhflicd  fociety  for  the  fick  and  No  ezpencc  has  been  I'pared  to 
lame,  &c.  for  the  better  manage-  render  thele  works  uniform  and  hand- 
ment  of  whieh  are  printed,  on  a  large  fonic  in  archite£fure,  as  well  as  neat 
llieet,  and  commodious.  'I'he  fame  liberal 

„  ,  _  ,  ,  w  r  fpirit  and  laftc  has  the  great  and  wor- 

“  0“'"  ,  conduntng  the  Hurance  proprietor  gradually  exercifed  in 

Seejety  behngmg  to  the  Soho  Manu^  adjoining  gardens,  groves,  and 


JaHiry.* 


pleafure-grounds,  which,  at  the  fame 


Thefc  confift  of  xxv  articles:  fome  that  they  form  an  agreeable  fe- 


of  which  are  thefe  : 


paration  from  his  own  refidence,  ren- 


«  I.  That  every  perG.n  employed  ‘H"  =»  "'“ch-admircd  fcenc  of 

in  the  Soho  Manufaaory  (hall  be  a  P'^^elque beauty  Wandermg  thro’ 
member  of  this  Society,  who  can  earn 
from  2S.  6d.  per  week  or  upwards. 

“  1 1.  Each  member  (hall  pay  to  the  which  adorn  them,  we  may  here 
treafurc-box,  agreeable  to  the  follow-  Sweets  of  folitudc  and  re- 

ing  table,  which  is  divided  into  eight  tircment,  as  if  far  didant  from  the 
parts,  vi7.  the  member  who  is  fet  ^  ^ 

down  at  2s.  6d.  per  week  (hall  pay  ]" 

a.  per  week  ;  rs.  id. ;  and  fo  on,  ph.lofoph.c  mind  occafionally 


lU.  i  rtilU  £  J  il  II  1  r  t 

in  like  proportion,  to  20s.  4d. ;  and  agreeable  and  falutary 


none  to  exceed  that  fum. 

“  V I.  If  any  member  is  fick,  lame, 
and  incapable  of  work,  he  (hall  rc- 


afylum. 

That  the  poet  has  likewife  felt 
their  influence  appears  by  the  follow- 


ceive,  after  three  days  notice  to  the 

committee,  as  follows,  during  his  riend : 

.  .  .  (lie  termination  or  the  walk 


illnefs,  viz.  if  he  pays  in  the  box,  for 


2s.  6d.  he  (hall  receive  2».  per  week  ; 

and  for  ,s.  48. ;  audio  on  In  like  wh^e  nothing  intrudes  u^n 


proportion,”  &c.  T  ^ 

mingham ,  where  Dr  omall  was  buried, 

The  rules  of  this  manufaflory  have  is  eredted  a  tribute  to  his  memory, 
certainly  been  productive  of  the  moil  on  which  are  the  following  elegaut 
laudable  and  falutary  eifeds.  And,  lines  by  Dr  Darwin  : 

M.  S. 

Guliclmi  Small,  M.  D. 

<iui  OB.  Feb.  xxv. 

M-DCC.LXXV. 

“Ye  gay  and  young,  who,  thoughtlefs  of  your  doom. 

Shun  the  difguilful  manfions  of  the  dead. 

Where  Melancholy  broods  o’er  many  a  tomb, 

Mould’ring  beneath  the  yew’s  unwholefome  fliaJc  ; 

If  chance  ye  enter  thefe  fequeftcr’d  groves. 

And  Day’s  bright  funfliine  for  a  while  forego, 

.  Oh  1  leave  to  Folly’s  cheek  the  laughs  and  loves, 

And  give  one  hour  to  philofophic  wo  ! 


ITeir 
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Here,  while  no  titled  duft,  no  fainted  bone. 

No  lover  weeping  over  beauty’s  bier, 

No  warrior  frowning  in  hiftoric  ilonc. 

Extorts  your  praifes,  or  requells  your  tear  ; 

Cold  Contemplution  leans  her  aching  head, 

On  human  wo  her  Heady  eye  Ihe  tin  ns, 

Waves  her  meek  hand,  and  fighs  for  Science  dead. 

For  Science,  Virtue,  and  for  Small,  (he  mourns  !” 

This  is  in  one  of  the  oldcft  groves  ing  water-work  applicable  to  agricub 
between  the  houfe  and  manufactory,  tural  purpofes,  and  conilru6led  with 
Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  great  ingenuity  and  fimplicity. 
more  recent  improvements  on  the  op-  The  houfe,  which  was  before  much 
polite  fide  ;  where,  in  the  extenfive  too  fmall  for  the  hofpitable  purpofes 
new  plantations,  we  fee  the  moll  ex-  of  its  generous  owner,  has  been  late- 
traordinary  effects  produced  by  irri-  ly  enlaiged.  At  the  top  of  the  roof, 
gation,  with  the  powerful  aid  of  which  is  made  very  neat  and  commo- 
the  Heam-cngine,  which,  when  at  li-  dious,  either  for  common  or  telefco- 
berty  from  its  other  labours,  forces  pic  ubfervuiion^,  the  profpeft  is  cx- 
up  water  by  pipes  to  the  fummit  of  tenlive  an  '  beauti'ui,  commanding 
thefc  grounds  ;  fo  that,  in  the  dryell  an  agreeable  view  of  the  principal 
feafon,  when  all  other  vegetation  was  part  of  liirniinglia.a  to  the  fouth,  the 
petifhing  for  want  of  rain  and  water,  antient  Gothic  fplendonr  of  Alton 
thefc  plantations  were  amply  fupplied,  hall  Eallward,  with  Batr  Beacon, 
and  now  as  amply  reward  the  inge-  and  all  the  rich  Icenery  of  the  intcr- 
nious  contriver  by  their  fiourilhing  mediate  vallics  towards  the  north, 
foliage.  Here  alfo  we  fee  the  New  Sadwell  park,  and  the  new  foundery 
Hydraulic  Ram,  which  is  a  feif-mov-  at  Smethwick,  &c.  to  the  well. 

Viivi  cf  the  Constitutional  Prikciplrs  tf  the  Whigs  *. 

Bj  Robert  ^dair.  Esq.  M,  P. 

T  HIS  balance  between  the  crown  bution,  that  a  balance  is  gained  in 
-*•  and  the  people,  which  forms  the  their  cxercifc.  What  indeed  could 
only  practical  fcciirity  of  the  Britillr  be  more  abfurd  and  inconfiftent  than 
Contlitulion,  is  not  a  mere  theory,  or  a  fchenic  of  government  which  flip- 
vain  mecaphyfical  abilrailion,  as  the  pofes  a  balance,  and  at  the  fame 
realoning  ol  fomc  writers  would  re-  time  gives  to  one  man  the  power, 
duce  it  to,  who  feem  wholly  to  have  by  his  mere  will,  of  connteratling 
midaken  the  nature  of  the  pow’crs  of  the  collcdtive  determinations  of  a 
which  it  is  compofed.  According  to  whole  community  ?  For,  let  it  be  rc- 
the  popular  fpeculation,  both  the  ba-  colleilcd,  that  a  King  of  England, 
lance  of  the  conllitiuion,  and  the  fc-  refponlible  himfelf  to  no  exilling  tri- 
curity  tor  it,  confitls  in  the  nice  and  bunal,  may  perform  many  of  his  mod 
exact  dillribution  of  the  powers  of  its  important  funftions  without  the  in- 
feveral  branches.  The  faft  is  the  tervention  even  of  any  perfon  who  is 
very  reverfe.  In  the  dillribution  of  refponfible.  He  may  negative  the 
powers  there  is  no  balance  ;  and  it  wiled  and  mod  ncceffary  bill,  and 
is  becaufe  there  is  none  in  their  didri-  dilfolve  the  honellcd  parliament. 

What 

*  From  Adair’s  edition  of  Fox’s  letter  to  the  Eleflors  of  Weftminifter,  Jan- 
ead  1793,  with  an  appliration  of  principle  to  fubfcqiient  events,  8vo.  1802. 
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Wliat  make*  the  excellence  of  our 
conltitution  is  a  happy  praftice,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  common  feelings  of 
mankind,  which  turns  to  the  belt  ac¬ 
count,  forms  what  might  otherwife 
palfy  all  wifdom  or  excellence,  by 
providing  the  quickell  appeals  againft 
injuftice,  and  leaving  the  ^ecll  courfe 
to  human  adion.  Hence  it  becomes 
to  us  absolutely  invaluable  ;  becaufe, 
although  a  more  perfed  theory  might 
poflibly  be  given  us,  no  invention  can 
Supply  the  convenient  and  cafy  vi¬ 
gour  of  the  old  pradlice.  This  prac¬ 
tice,  in  its  turn,  is  regulated  by  com- 
promife  ;  it  is  to  the  Spirit  of  com¬ 
promise,  therefore,  pervading  and  pe¬ 
netrating  our  conflitution  to  the  very 
bottom,  and  bending  all  its  powers 
to  one  point,  that  we  muft  look  for 
the  true  caufes  of  that  balance  at  the 
top,  which  keeps  the  three  edates 
in  their  Several  places.  By  what 
means  indeed  this  Spirit  adls,  and  how 
it  circulates  through  all  the  veins 
of  the  date,  until  it  fallsjback  again 
into  the  grand  refervoir  of  Public 
Will,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  its 
Source,  were  an  invedigation  of  a  very 
wide  Scope,  and  not  immediately  Suit¬ 
ed  to  the  preSent  purpofe.  It  is  Suf¬ 
ficient  that  all  parts,  and  all  intereds, 
even  thoSe  of  the  humbled  eludes  of 
Britifh  fubjedls,  have  their  (hare, 
great  or  little,  in  producing  the  re¬ 
sult,  and  edablifhing  a  preSiding 
power  that  watches  over  and  pre¬ 
serves  the  ends  for  which  King, 
l.ords,  and  Commons,  are  appoint¬ 
ed. 

That  union  of  vad  and  complicat¬ 
ed  intereds,  known  in  England  by 
the  name  of  Whig,  was,  while  it  ex¬ 
isted,  one,  and  no  inconSiderable,  par¬ 
ty  to  this  compromise.  It  was  a  con¬ 
nexion  that  had  for  its  exprefs  end 
and  objedi,  the  maintenance  of  the  ba¬ 
lance.  It  was  not  the  work  of  a  day, 
but  laboured  out  its  exidence  through 
much  difficulty,  and  many  civil  woe*. 
He,  who  may  have  leifure  or  curiofi- 
ty  (all  other  motives,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
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ed,  are  over)  to  trace  it  from  the  Bill 
of  Exclusion  to  theSe  days,  will  lind 
it  in  more  periods  than  one  of  our 
hidory,  keeping  by  its  own  force,  and 
natural  influence,  the  government 
deady  upon  its  bafe.  I’hc  Whigs 
were  taught  the  ufe  of  this  influenae 
by  the  virtues  which  had  acquired  it 
for  them.  Their  notions  of  govern¬ 
ment  were  fixed  and  determined ; 
and  as  it  was  of  the  very  eflence  of 
their  Sydem,  that  none  of  their  ptin- 
ciples  fhould  be  concealed,  nor  any  of 
their  views  kept  back,  the  public  had 
always  a  fair  choice  between  their 
adversaries  and  themfelves.  Their 
fundamental  tenet  was,  that  the  Li¬ 
berty  of  the  Englifh  People  was  the 
End  of  the  Englifh  Conditution. 
They  did  not  Suffer  their  courfe  to 
be  diverted,  or  their  a^ion  fufpended 
by  that  previous  quedion  of  hypo¬ 
critical  defpotifm,  “  Who  are  the 
People  ?”  They  underdood  by  the 
People  all  thofe  whom  the  Creator 
had  endued  with  the  powers  of  think¬ 
ing,  of  afting,  and  of  Suffering  ; — 
thofe  over  whoSe  rcafon  impodure 
might  endeavour  to  gain  a  Sway  ; 
thoSe  over  whoSe  a£lions  tyranny 
might  uSurp  a  controul ;  thoSc  to 
whoSe  Sufferings  tyrants  are  ever  deaf. 
TheSe  were  Ths  People,  in  the 
eyes  of  our  great  ancedors,  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  revolution  in  168S. 
Their  code  was  fimple.  Government 
was  from  the  People  ;  it  was  for  the 
People ;  and,  when  abuSed,  was  to 
be  refided  hy  the  People. 

Taking  ground  upon  thefe  princi¬ 
ples,  the  founders  of  the  Whig  fyf- 
tem  knew,  that,  in  their  extreme, 
they  were  not  for  every  day’s  ufe. 
Their  chief  objciEl,  therefore,  was  a 
balance.  Sometimes  it  was  to  pre¬ 
serve  it ;  Sometimes  to  redore  it ;  but 
they  never  lod  fight  of  the  balance. 
They  did  not  at  the  Revolution. 
That  great  a£l  was  a  compromife. 
The  Whigs  then  did  not  go  to  the 
extreme  of  their  principles.  To  de- 
throac  King  James,  aud  ele£t  King 
William, 
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William,  they  did  not  think  it  necef-  ted  then  as  rcitorers  of  the  ancient 
faiy  for  the  people  to  put  forth  their  conllitution.  Their  great  b.nt  and 
whole  llrcngth,  and  begin  govern-  aim  iince  has  been,  to  a£t  as  its  pre- 
nient  again  under  a  new  contract,  servers ;  as  perfons  who  dedicate 
The  cafe  was,  indeed,  a  cafe  of  necef-  their  labours,  ioHuence,  and  example, 
fity  as  to  the  depofing  of  James,  but  to  avert  that  cafe  of  extreme  necelli- 
a  ncceflity  that  called  for  nothing  be-  ty  in  which  nothing  remains  for  man 
yond  his  dethronement.  They  ac-  buttorefiiltyranny  orbeendavedbyit. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
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TV.TAN  is  chiefly  diftingulflicd  from 
the  other  animals  by  the  extent 
and  vcrfatility  of  his  genius.  No  li¬ 
mits  can  be  fet  to  his  improvement, 
and  his  exertions  arc  indefinitely  vari¬ 
ed  ;  whilll  the  inferior  animals,  with 
xindeviating  certainty,  in  a  Ihort  time, 
reach  the  higheft  perfeAion  of  their 
nature;  nor  can  inftruftionordomefti- 
cation,  produce,  in  any  inflance,  an 
effeft  worthy  of  being  confidered  as 
an  exception.  But  too  much  flrefs 
may  be  laid  on  this  piogrcflion,  or 
rather  variation  of  intcllctf.  For  al¬ 
though  we  cannot  Ox  theexaA  limits 
of  human  improvement,  or  mark  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  mental  exertion,  yet 
we  are  not  to  fay  that  cither  of  them 
is  infinite  and  unbounded.  They  are 
indeed  multiform  and  various,  as  the 
objeftsof  fenfe;  and  the  fuceefsin  any 
particular  department  is  in  proportion 
to  the  exclulivc  application  that  has 
been  beftowed  on  it.  The  moft  that 
the  human  mind  can  effeft  is  profi¬ 
ciency  in  a  fingle  branch  of  fcience, 
how  then  is  it  poffible  that  it  (hould 
reach  perfeftion  in  all  ?  As  long  as 
the  operations  of  the  mind  depend  on 
the  habits  and  information  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  (which  nobody  will  deny  to  be 
limited  and  imperfedl,)  fo  long  mud 
they  remain  reftridlcd  and  confined  ; 
and  to  talk  of  infinite  perfedlion  in  a 
finite  and  imperfeft  being,  is  a  fole- 
cifm  to  which  modern  philofophy, 
pregnant  with  abfurdities,  could  only 
give  birth. 

Wc  will  grant  that  the  improve¬ 


ment  of  the  human  mind  is  indefinite, 
but  not  illimitable :  we  cannot  tell 
where  its  perfeftion  confilts,  but  wc 
are  fure  it  has  limits  beyond  which 
it  cannot  pafs,  and  the  mod  infallible 
way  to  cramp  its  exertions,  and  fink 
it  in  the  fcale  of  excellence,  is  to  gtafp 
at  too  much.  For  iu  that  cafe  its 
acquifitions  refcmble  the  territories 
of  an  overgrown  empire :  while  one 
part  is  held  in  fubjeclion,  another  is 
torn  by  anarchy  and  revolt.  Aided, 
indeed,  by  fome  happy  mechanical 
inventions,  we  have  made  wonderful 
difeoveries  in  fome  branches  of  fci¬ 
ence,  hitherto  almod  unexplored  ;buC 
while  we  profecute  Adronomy  and 
Chymidry,  with  a  fuccefs  which 
makes  us  defpife  the  feeble  efforts  of 
the  ancients,  1  befitate  not  to  affirm, 
that  in  other  effential  points  of  know¬ 
ledge,  w’e  are  greatly  inferior  to 
them.  We  have  in  mod  indances 
father  varied  the  objefts  of  dudy  than 
increafed  the  fura  of  our  knowledge, 
and  I  believe  we  come  as  far  Ihort  of 
the  ancients  in  the  fpeculations  of 
morality,  and  the  fubtilty  of  meta- 
phyfics,  as  we  excel  them  in  the 
knowledge  of  phyfical  fcience. 

Our  FerfeRibslitarians  tell  us,  that 
a  youth  of  tolerable  parts  may  make 
himfclf  mader  of  all  the  difeoveries 
of  Archimedes,  of  Fuclid,  or  of 
Newton,  before  he  reaches  the  age 
of  twenty.  I  can  conceive  this  to 
be  poflible  enough ,  but  will  he  make 
equal  progrefs  during  the  next  ten 
years  of  his  life  ?  In  the  ordinary 
coui  fe 
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eOurfe  of  things,  he  may  felicitate 
himfelf  if  he  can  retain  the  half  of 
what  he  has  learned.  We  may  con 
by  rote  the  knowledge  of  others,  with¬ 
out  beir^  able  to  turn  it  to  our 
own  advantage,  for  we  never  will 
be  able  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
difeoveries,  unlefs  we  can  eirn  them 
by  a  labour  almoft  equal  to  that  of 
the  original  inventors. 

The  truth  of  thefe  obfervations 
will  fufficicntly  appear,  if  we  attend 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind  in 
the  difeovery  of  the  ufeful  and  polite 
arts,  and  to  the  various  caufes  which 
contribute  to  their  declenfion.  It  is 
not  till  men  have  alTociated  themfelves 
into  large  communities,  where  the 
variety  of  wants  ilimulates  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  genius,  that  the  ufeful  arts 
are  ever  cultivated  with  fucceTs.  The 
diverfity  of  fituations  in  which  differ¬ 
ent  individuals  are  placed,  gives  a  di- 
reAion  to  the  bent  of  genius,  and  ne* 
ceflarily  produces  a  ftrength  and  fu- 
periority  in  particular  inflances,  whilfl 
it  lies  neglefted  in  others.  This  firft 
fuggefted  the  propriety  of  dividing 
the  mechanical  arts  into  feparate  pro- 
feflions,  to  be  exclufively  praftifed  by 
thofe  who  moft  excelled  in  them  : 
and  this,  with  regard  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  art,  has  always  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  happiefl  confequences. 
For  the  more  that  labour  is  divided, 
and  its  conftituent  parts  occupied  by 
different  individuals,  in  proportion 
will  its  fuccefs  and  perfection  be  pro¬ 
moted.  A  perfon  bellowing  undivid¬ 
ed  attention  on  any  particular  branch 
of  trade  will  neceffarily  acquire  a  fa¬ 
cility  and  perfection  in  the  execution 
of  it,  which  he  could  never  have  at¬ 
tained,  had  his  attention  been  diiil- 
pated  amongfl  a  variety  of  occupa¬ 
tions.  But  if  this  diilribution  of  la¬ 
bour,  and  partition  of  art,  be  favour- 
abletotheprofecutionof  tradc,andthe 
extcnfion  of  manufactures,  its  effeCts 
arc,  in  the  fame  degree,  inaufpicious 
to  the  operations  and  perfections  of 
intellect.  The  cxcurfive  tallies  of 


genius,  and  the  verfatility  and  acute- 
nefs  of  mind  arifing  from  diverlihed 
and  extenfive  obfervation,  are  com¬ 
pletely  circumferibed,  and  the  morals 
and  genius  are  funk  in  torpor  and  ig¬ 
norance,  whilit  the  hand  is  acquiring 
a  mechanical  excellence,  in  the  cxer- 
cife  of  a  profellion  which  the  head 
does  not  comprehend.  This  may  be 
eafily  illullrated,  by  comparing  the 
inhabitants  of  a  large  manufacturing 
town  with  the  common  clafs  of  rui- 
ticated  peafants.  In  the  former  we 
generally  difeover  the  moft  boorifti 
ignorance,  when  they  are  abftraCted" 
from  their  particular  profellion,  whilft 
the  latter  are  generally  intelligent, 
fagacious,  and  virtuous.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at ;  for  how  can  that 
mind,  whofe  obfervations  never  go 
beyond  the  fabrication  of  a  button  or 
a  pin’s  head,  be  capable  of  moral  ex¬ 
cellence  ?  Our  virtue  as  well  as  our 
knowledge  is  acquired  by  contem¬ 
plating  the  varieties  of  human  con- 
duCl  and  the  elfcCls  refulting  from 
them  \  but  how  can  this  be  attained 
when  the  mind  and  eyes  are  chained 
to  the  fame  languid  and  unvaried  re¬ 
volution  of  bulinefs,  except  when  it 
is  now  and  then  difturbed  by  the  per¬ 
petration  of  enormities  or  thceccentri- 
cities  of  vice?  I  can  conceive  no  fitua- 
tion  more  favourable  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  art,  or  more  unpropitious  to 
the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  than  that 
diilribution  into  calls  and  tribes 
which  obtains  in  India,  where  every 
perfon  is  obliged  to  confine  himfelf 
to  the  fame  occupation  as  his  fore¬ 
fathers.  Our  philofophers  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  human  fociety  is  never 
ftationary,  but  vibrates  continually 
from  one  point  to  another.  This  re¬ 
mark,  however,  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  limited  obfervation,  for  had 
they  turned  their  thoughts  to  the 
call,  I  believe  they  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  produce  a  fmgle  inllance 
of  variation  for  feveral  thoufands  of 
years,  arifuig  from  the  original  Hin¬ 
doos.  They  have,  indeed,  frequent¬ 
ly 
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ly  been  convulfed  by  the  irruptions 
of  conquerors,  and  other  extraneous 
caufes ;  which  have,  in  fome  parts, 
produced  conliderable  alterations ; 
but  fWl  in  many  places  the  Brach* 
manic  arts  and  difeipline  are  preferv- 
«d  in  their  primsval  purity  and  ri¬ 
gour  ;  and  were  the  human  race  to 
cxiil  for  thoufands  of  centuries  yet 
to  come,  it  is  probable  the  Hindoos 
would  remain  in  the  very  fame  cir- 
cumftances  they  are  in  at  prefent, 
vnlefs  aifefled  by  external  caufes. 

Thefe  obfervations  apply  not  to 
artifts  properly  fo  called,  but  to  the 
more  mechanical  operators,  who,  in 
point  of  intellefl,  may  often  be  con- 
iidered  as  little  better  than  part 
of  machinery.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  perfeftion  of  art  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  fciencc  go  hand  in 
hand.  ^  The  ufeful  arts  enable  us  to 
acquire  with  facility  the  means  of 
a  comfortable  fubfidence,  and  no 
fooner  have  we  procured  the  ne- 
ceOaries,  than  we  begin  to  think 
of  the  luxuries  and  refinements 
of  life.  This  will  force  us  to  call 
in  fcience  to  the  aid  of  mechanic 
art,  that  w'e  may  improve,  as  an 
inftrument  of  luxury,  what  we 
before  confidered  only  as  the  minif- 
ter  of  .necelGty.  But  in  a  date  of 
civilization  men  foon  begin  to  think 
of  other  elegancies  than  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  fenfual  gratification.  We 
find  few  nations  fo  barbarous  but  that 
we  may  difeover  the  rudiments  of  the 
politer  arts  amongd  them,  and  the 
arts  of  cafied  imitation  will  naturally 
engage  their  fird  attention.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  find  that  datuary,  as  being  a 
more  fimple  imitation,  has  always  pre¬ 
ceded  painting ;  and,  in  the  hidory  of 
Grecian  artids,  w'c  fee  that  Phidias, 
Poly£letus,  and  others,  had  brought 
ftatnary  to  perfeftion,  before  light 
and  (hade  were  heard  of.  We  find 
alfo  among  the  nideft  nations,  a 
flrong  defirc  to  immortalize  their 
name,  andtranfmit  the  fame  of  their 
exploits  to  poderity.  Hence  literary 


compofition  would  early  be  cultir'at* 
ed,  which  indeed  we  find  to  be  the' 
cafe  even  among  the  mod  barbarous 
tribes  ;  and  this,  fird  fpecies  of  com¬ 
pofition  is  uniformly  found  to  be  poe¬ 
try.  To  account  for  this  circum- 
dance  has  created  much,  and,  I  think, 
unneceffary  budle  among  critics. 
For,  as  the  fird  compofitions  were 
doubtlefs  the  celebration  of  warlike 
exploits,  or  other  heroic  deeds,  they 
would  mod  naturally  be  fung,  ac¬ 
companied,  perhaps,  by  the  melody 
of  fome  rude  indrument,  from  which 
they  would  neceffarily  acquire  fome 
degree  of  metrical  cadence.  If  this 
can  explain  the  circumdance  of  mea- 
fured  numbers  in  the  fird  rude  edays 
of  compofition,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  account  for  the  poetical  language 
employed ;  and  this  very  good  rca- 
fon  may  be  given :  that  it  was  im- 
poffiblc  for  them  to  ufe  any 
other.  That  fuperabundance  of  al¬ 
legories,  fimiles,  and  metaphors, 
which  conditute  the  very  foul  asd 
eder.ce  of  poetry,  and  which  arc  fo 
profufely  fcattcred  through  the  com¬ 
pofitions  of  the  early  writers,  ncccf- 
larily  fpning  from  their  ignorance  of 
the  qualities  of  objefts,  and  from  the 
want  of  appropriate  language  to  ex- 
prefs  their  ideas.  Do  we  not  find 
that  the  poored  languages  arc  always 
the  mod  poetical ;  bccaufe  thofe  who 
ufe  them  arc  compelled  from  the  pau¬ 
city  of  words,  to  make  ufe  of  fimile 
and  comparifon  almod  continually,  in 
order  to  make  themfelves  underdood  ? 
Do  we  not  alfo  find  that  the  language 
of  children  is  frequently  more  poeti¬ 
cal  than  that  of  philofophcrs  ?  The 
highed  fpccimen  of  poetic  language, 
is  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
writings  of  the  ead,  and  which  is 
commonly  denominated  the  Oriental 
dilc ;  but  it  might  with  more  pro¬ 
priety  be  called  Univerfal,  as  it  is 
common  to  all  nations  under  the  fun, 
in  a  certain  dage  of  fociety  ;  and  wc 
may  affirm  that  the  dile  of  Ofiian  is 
as  Oriental  as  any  ever  produced  in 

the 
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the  eaft.  I  cannot  help  ftepping  out  tongue.  I  would  have  them  reflet 
of  my  way  a  little  to  animadvert  on  on  the  origin  of  the  art  they  are  fo 
that  poetic  matuM  which  fo  deeply  fond  of  imitating,  and  they  will  find 
infe£ls  the  tafte  of  moft  young  writ-  that  it  derives  its  beauties  from  their 
ers,  and  which  they  feem  to  confider  own  ignorance  and  imperfe£fions, 
as  paramount  to  every  other  qualifi-  **  C’ell  la  foiblefle  de  Thomme  qui 
cation.  A  pompous  train  of  fonor-  rend  ces  fciences  neceCfaires  nor 
ous  epithets,  and  fplendid  metaphors,  will  they  be  fo  fond  of  imitating  a 
alfail  our  aftonilhed  ears  and  wrap  our  (lile  which  ehddren  and  favages  pof- 
fouls  in  fublime  abfurdity  ;  whllft  fefs  in  greater  perfe&ion.  This  might 
mounted  on  the  Pegafus  of  genius,  be  one  reafon  among  others,  why 
they  difdain  the  beaten  trad  of  com-  Plato  chofe  to  exclude  the  whole  race 
mon  adventurers,  and  foar  with  bold  of^ioets  from  his  U  tupian  republic, 
enthufiafm  beyond  the  precinfts  of  For  the  exercife  of  their  art  mull  al- 
intelled! !  !  But  I  would  fain  con-  ways  have  reminded  the  philofophcr 
vince  them,  that  inilead  of  (howing  of  the  imperfections  in  our  nature  to 
their  own  vaft  acquifltions,  and  the  which  it  owes  its  reception, 
powers  of  natural  language,  they  ex-  (Ta  be  contvmed.) 

pofe  the  penury  of  their  judgment,  Durie, 
and  the  llerility  of  their  mother  i8c2.  j 
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Celestial  Phenomena  far  August  1802. 

Sunday^  August  1.  with  Spica,  or  «  Virginis,  a  liar  o£ 

ABOUT  23  minutes  after  eight  the  hrll  magnitude,  about  22  minutes 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  after  1 1  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Moon  will  be  in  conjundion  with  the  Saturday^  August  7. 

planet  JUpiter,  His  longitude,  at  The  planet  Mercury  will  arrive  at 
that  time  is  3\.8'’..i' ;  and  latitude  his  greatcil  elongation,  and  may  be 
north.  feen  in  the  morning  before  the  rifing 

On  the  fame  day,  about  7  minutes  of  the  fun.  His  longitude  at  prefent 
after  8  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  is  3*..25‘*..i4',  his  latitude  i“..28' 
Moors  will  alfo  be  in  conjundion  with  fouth,  his  declination  19°. .40'  north, 
the  planet  Venus,  which  is  then  fitu-  and  he  will  come  to  the  meridian  a- 
ated  a  little  to  the  wellward  of  Ju’  bout  half  an  hour  after  ten  o’clock 
piter.  The  longitude  of  the  Moon  in  the  forenoon, 
and  Venus  is  then  5*..i3“«.45'  and  Sunday,  August 

Venus’s  latitude  1®..  11' north.  The  A/eo«  will  be  in  conjundioa 

Tuesday,  August  3.  with  Antares,  or  •  Scorpienss,  a  ftar 

.  The  planet  Venus  will  be  in  con-  of  therirIlmagnitude,about49mi- 
jundion  with  r  Leonis,  i  liar  of  the  nutes  after  1  o’clock  in  thcaftcr- 
4.5  magnitude,  in  longitude  j’..i3°..  noon. 

56'..3i".  About  4  o’clock  in  the  Tuesday,  August  10. 

afternoon,  when  the  conjundion  The  planet  Venus  will  be  in  con- 
takes  place,  the  latitude  of  V tnus  jundion  with  a  Vsrginis,  a  liar  of 
will  be  i®..6'  north,  and  that  of  r  Le~  the  third  magnitude,  in  longitude 
enis  i®..4i'..5o".  The  neared  ap»  5*..24“..2o'..32''.  About  7  o’clock 
proach  of  their  centers,  thercfoie,  in  the  evening,  when  the  conjundion 
will  be  35'-.5o",  and  the  planet  will  takes  place,  the  latitude  of  Venus 
pafs  to  the  fouth  of  the  dar.  will  be  47'.. 45"  north,  and  that  of  .A 

IVedrsesday,  August  Virginss  41’.. 33"  noith.  The  near- 

The  Mecn  will  be  in  conjundioa  cd  didance  of  their  centers  conic. 

queutly 
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quently  will  be  6'..io",  and  Venus  19' ,.53",  and  Jupiter  will  pafs  to  the 
will  pafs  to  the  north  of  the  ftar.  fouth  of  the  ftar. 


Friday,  August  13.  Monday,  August  23. 

The  Moon  will  eclipfe  .  Aquarii,  ,  About  26  minutes  after  10  o’clock 
a  ftar  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  whofe  »"  the  evening,  the  will  enter  the 
longitude  is  ic*..25'>..57'..2'%  and  la-  ;  or  longitude  wiUthen 

titude  2®..3'..4.7"  louth.  About  13  oe  5  figns. 
minutes  and  a  quarter  after  twelve  Saturday,  August  28. 

o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  ftar  will  ^  o 

u  u-  j  *1.  ®  a  EcLiPSt  Sun. 

immerge  behind  the  weltern  or  en-  .... 

lightened  limb  of  the  Moon,  at  which  This  eclipfe  will  begin  when  the 
time  it  is  fituated  about  1 3  minutes  below  the  horizon,  and  will 

and  a  half  to  the  north  of  her  center  ;  only  be  viftble  in  part  to  the  inhabi- 
and  after  continuing  eclipfed  for  the  tants  of  this  country.  The  Sun  will 
fpace  of  5  2'. .4  5",  it  will  emerge  from  rife  eclipfed  about  2  minutes  after 
behind  her  obfeure  limb  at  6  minutes  S  o’clock  in  the  morning.  A  very 
after  one  o’clock  next  morning,  fhort  time  afterwards,  viz.  at  6  mi- 
when  it  is  placed  about  8  and  a  half  notes  after  5  o’clock,  the  viGble  con- 
mimites  to  the  north  of  the  Moon’s  junaion  will  take  place.  At  7  mi- 
center.  About  the  middle  of  this  notes  and  a  half  after  5  o’clock,  the 
occultation,  the  enlightened  is  to  the  greateft  obfeuration  will  happen  ;  and 
obfeure  portion  of  the  Moon’s  dife  ‘he  eclipfe  will  end  at  4  minutes  after 
as  11.974  to  0.026.  Her  horizon-  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  the 
tal  parallax  6i'..3o'’.  Her  horizon-  time  of  the  greateft  obfeuratioo,  the 
tal  femidiametcr  i6'..4s",  and  Ihe  digits  eclipfed  on  the  north  limb  of 
will  come  to  the  meridian  about  24  the  Sun  will  be  4°'* 53^*  About  the 
minutes  after  12  o’clock,  midnight.  middle  of  this  eclipfe,  the  Sun  will 

be  vertical  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Tuesday,  August  17.  fmall  town  Caxol  in  the  kingdom  of 

The  planet  Venus  will  be  in  con*  Siam,  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  e- 


Tuesday,  August  17. 

The  planet  Venus  will  be  in  con* 


iunftion  with  „  Virginis,  a  ftar  of  clipfe  will,  confequently,  be  viftble  to 
the  third  magnitude,  in  longitude  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  the  wef- 
fi®..2'’..4'..t".  About  6  o’clock  in  tern  parts  of  North  America;  pro- 
the  morning,  when  the  conjunction  vided  there  be  an  eclipfe  in  thefe 
takes  place,  the  latitude  of  Venus  is  quarters.  For  to  all  thofe  places 
28  minutes  and  a  quarter  north,  and  which  are  fituated  to  the  South  of 
that  of  1)  Firginis  i'’..2  2'  .24"  north,  the  equator,  and  even  to  thofe  whofe 
The  neareft  approach  of  their  centers  north  latitude  is  fmall,  the  Moon 
therefore,  will  be  54'.. 9",  and  the  "’dl  pufs  to  the  north  of  the  Sun, 
planet  will  pafs  to  the  fouth  of  the  without  encroaching  upon  his  dife. 


Sunday,  August  29. 

Thursday,  August  19.  Mean  will  be  in  conjundion 

A^out  12  o’clock  noon  the  planet  with  Jupiter  about  2i  minutes  after 
Jupiter  will  be  in  conjunction  with  2  o’clock  in  the  morning. 


^  Leonis,  a  ftar  of  the  4.5  magnitude, 
whofe  longitude,  at  that  time,  is  5*.. 


On  the  fame  day,  about  1 1  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon,  the  planet  Mars, 


j  1“  .4j'..4i",  and  latitude  i‘’..2o’..  who  now  rifes  in  the  eaft  after  fiinfet, 
«;3"  north.  The  latitude  of  Jupiter  will  be  in  conjunction  with  <  Tauri, 
being  then  i"..!' north  ;  the  neareft  «  ftar  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  in 
approach  of  their  centers  will  be  longitude  2^..  1 4®. 2’,.o'’.  The  latitude 

of 
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of  Mars  being  thcD  41  minutes  and  a  will  be  32'..!  1",  and  Mars  will  pafs 
half  fouth,  and  that  of  1  Tuuri  i"..  to  the  north  of  the  liar. 
i3'..4i"  fouth  ;  the  diilancc  of  their  Edinburgh,  Geo.  Square^ 
centers,  at  the  time  of  conjundion,  20th,  1802. 

Remarks  on  the  Accounts  given  ly  Naturalists  of  the  Giants  Causeway  in 

Ireland. 

From  the  Belfast  News  Letter. 

TO  the  following  remarks,  written  **  The  fidcs  of  each  column  are  un- 
by  Dr  W.  Richardfon,  we  (hall  equal  among  thcmfelves,  but  thecon* 
prefix  extrads  from  the  account  or  tiguous  lides  of  adjoining  columns 
defeription  given  by  Dr  William  Ha-  are  always  of  equal  dimenlions,  fo  as 
milton  *  in  his  Letters  concerning  to  touch  in  all  their  parts, 
the  Northern  Coaif  of  the  County  But  it  is  not  here  that  our  ad* 
of  Antrim,  Part  II.  p  26.  miration  fliould  ceafe. — Whatever  the 

“  The  Giants  Caufeway  is  gener-  procefs  was  by  which  Nature  produ- 
ally  deferibed  as  a  Mole,  or  Quay,  ced  that  beautiful  and  curious  ar* 
projeding  from  the  bafe  of  a  deep  rangement  of  pillars,  fo  confpicuous 
promontory  fome  hundred  feet  into  about  the  Giants  Caufeway,  the 
the  fca,  and  is  formed  of  perpendicular  caufe,  far  from  being  limited  to  that 
pillars  of  bafaltes,  which  Hand  in  con-  fpot  alone,  appears  to  have  extended 
tad  with  each  other,  exhibiting  a  itfelf  through  a  large  trad  of  coun> 
fort  of  polygon  pavement,  fomewhat  try,  in  every  diredion  ;  infomuch, 
lefeinbling  the  appearance  of  a  folid  that  many  of  the  common  quarries, 
honeycomb.  The  pillars  are  irregu-  for  feveral  miles  around,  feem  to 
lar  prifms,  of  various  denominations,  be  only  abortive  attempts  towards 
from  three  to  eight  iides  f  ;  but  the  the  produdion  of  a  Giants  Caufe- 
hexagonal  columns  are  as  numerous  way^.” 

as  all  the  others  put  together.  The  Bafaltic  Pillars,  which  in  the 

“  On  a  minute  infpedion,  every  laft  thirty  years  have  been  difeovered 
pillar  is  found  to  be  feparable  into  in  various  parts  of  France  and  Gcr* 
feveral  joints,  whofe  articulation  is  many,  and  the  Hebrides,  have  excit* 
neat  and  compad,  beyond  expreffion ;  ed  much  attention,  and  occafioned 
the  convex  termination  of  one  joint,  many  controverfies  among  modern 
always  meeting  a  concave  focket  in  Naturalitls. 

the  next ;  befides  which,  the  angles  The  Giants  Caufeway  was  the  firll 
of  one  frequently  fiioot  over  thofe  of  aiTcmblage  of  fuch  pillars  that  attrac- 
thc  other,  fo  that  they  are  complete-  ted  notice,  and  is  Hill  admitted  by 
ly  locked  together,  and  can  never  be  all  to  be  the  nearcH  and  moH  perfed 
feparated  without  a  fradure  of  thefe  group  hitherto  difeovered  ;  but  in 
parts.  point  of  magnificence,  the  particular 

fpot 

*  He  was  murdered  by  a  mob  ofairalTins  in  1797,  with  circumHances  of  un¬ 
common  cruelty. 

f  Since  Dr  Hamilton  wrote,  a  few  columns  have  been  found  of  even  nine  fides. 

1  Appearances  of  the  fame  kiud  have  octurred  40  miles  diHant,  near  Dromore, 
in  a  quarry  iu  the  Bilhop’s  demefne  laud,  which  is  beyond  the  limits  marked  in 
Dr  Hamilton’s  map  of  the  Bafalt  country  annexed  to  his  letters.  The  country 
people  here  and  in  the  North  of  England,  and  even  NaturaliHs  in  Scotland,  ule 
the  term  Whin-Stone  as  fynonyxnous  to  Bafalt.  Portihyry,  I  piefume,  is  only  arj- 
other  name  for  it. 


J  D.B. 
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fpot  called  the  Giants  Caufeway  is 
inferior  to  many  others  on  the  fame 
coad. 

Mr  Pennant  probably  knew  of 
no  other  columns  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  when  he  pronounced,  that 

Bafalt  Pillars  in  StafTa  far  exceed 
the  Iriih  in  grandeur.’*  He  was  lit¬ 
tle  aware  that  our  Bafaltic  country, 
and  efpecially  our  cond,  exhibits  ma¬ 
ny  miles  of  vaft  perpendicular  preci¬ 
pices,  lined  vrith  Bafalt  columns,  in 
parallel  ranges,  with  a  magnificence 
unrivalled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

The  colonnade  at  Fairhead,  in  the 
coaft  of  Antrim,  is  proved,  in  Ni- 
cholfon’s  Philofophical  Journal  for 
December  1801,  far  to  exceed  Staf¬ 
fs  in  grandeur ;  its  columns  being 
rach  250  feet  lung  ;  that  is,  near  five 
times  as  long  as  the  tailed  pillars  at 
Staffa. 

Nor  k  our  fuperiority  confined  to 
the  grandeur  alone ;  our  towering 
and  exteniive  precipices  difclofe  to 
the  Naturaliil  the  materials  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  ftrata  of  which  this 
country  is  compofed,  difplaying  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  Pjalalt,  of  different  forms 
and  of  a  different  principle  of  con- 
(Irudlion,  internal  and  external ;  fuch 
as  is  not  met  with  or  not  noticed  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

As  we  row  along  the  bafe  of  thefe 
Aupendous  Fa  fades,  we  enjoy  a  ferne¬ 
ry  magnificent  beyond  defeription, 
and  dilcover  many  curious  circum- 
fiances,  which  have  hitherto  efcaped 
the  notice  of  Naturalifts  :  I  will  men¬ 
tion  one. 

The  Giants  Caufeway,  compared 
by  Dr  Hamilton  to  a  mole  or  quay, 
and  fuppofed  by  Meffrs  Defmared 
and  Rafpe  to  be  a  /e/  or  current  of 
lava  running  into  the  fta  from  the 
bafe  of  a  volctinic  hill,  now  appears 
to  be  a  part  of  one  of  the  original 
ftrata  of  our  globe,  placed  at  its  in- 
terfeftion  with  the  ^lane  of  the 
fea. 

This  (Iratum  is  forty-four  feet  thick, 


and  entirely  compofed  of  Bafalt  Pil« 
lars  of  that  length  :  it  is  inclined  to 
the  horizon  in  a  fmall  angle,  and, 
when  traced  from  the  Caufeway  eaft- 
ward,  afeends  obliquely  along  the 
face  of  the  precipice.  It  culmi¬ 
nates  at  the  difiance  of  about  a  mile 
from  the  Caufeway  :  its  upper  furfacc 
is  now  elevated  near  250  feet  above 
the  furfacc  of  the  fea :  proceeding 
cafiward  it  dips  and  finally  immerges 
at  Portmoon,  two  miles  cafiward 
from  the  Caufeway,  forming,  at  its 
immerfion,  the  vafes  of  two  beautiful 
conical  iflands. 

Magnificent  as  the  colonnades  may 
be  fuppofed,  which  this  firatum  dif- 
plays  in  fo  extenfivc  a  courfe  acrofs 
the  face  of  thefe  mighty  precipices, 
they  are  by  no  means  our  fineft  ;  the 
firatum  next  but  one  above  this  is 
eleven  feet  thicker,  and  of  courfe  the 
pillars,  of  which  it  alfo  is  entirely 
compofed,  are  fifty-five  feet  each,  and 
its  extent  is  fomewhat  greater  than 
the  former.  The  intermediate  ftra- 
tum  is  compofed  of  another  variety 
of  Bafalt,  prifmatic,  but  not  colum¬ 
nar  ;  this  is  fifty-four  feet  thick. 

The  Giants  Caufeway  firatum 
where  it  attains  its  greateft  height  is 
the  eighth,  counting  from  the  fea;  all 
the  lower  ones  iminerge  in  fucceffion 
as  we  approach  Portmoon  ;  and 
where  this  firatum  finally  immerges 
it  has  eight  over  it ;  four  of  them 
columnar,  the  pillars  being  of  very 
different  lengths,  determined  by  the 
thicknefs  of  the  firatum.  But  in 
each  feparate  firatum  the  diameters 
of  the  pillars,  and  the  perfe£lion  or 
imperfcAion  of  their  conflruftlon,  ap¬ 
pear  pretty  much  the  fame,  while  the 
whole  mafs  of  the  firata  are  fieadlly 
parallel  to  each  other. 

When  I  lafi  fummer  found  at  the 
Giants  Caufeway  an  ingenious  and 
rifing  artift,  Mr  Robinfon,  whom  I 
knew  to  be  highly  favoured  by  my 
friend  the  Biflrop  of  Droinore,  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  a  drawing  of  it,  I  at 
firfi  thought  I  would  have  direAed 
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him  to  parts  of  the  coaif,  which  gin,  and  that  its  regular  prifms  were 
would  have  atfurded  him  I'ubjcdts  of  formed  in  the  currents  of  lava  as  they 
greater  beauty  as  well  as  novelty,  cooled.  To  this  it  has  been  ilrong- 
Ilut,  upon  redetfion,  1  think  he  has  ly  objected,  that  ilmilar  figures  have 
made  the  bell  choice,  as  the  name  of  not  been  found  in  the  currents  of  any 
tlie  CijKti  Causnvay  will  probably  known  volcano, 
excite  an  attention  to  the  fubjedt  and  '•  Dr  Hamilton  and  M.  Monnet  al* 
the  artilf,  which  more  ilupcndoua  ledge,  that  thefe  prifms  were  formed 
feenety  could  not  have  procured  with  in  the  heart  of  the  volcano,  at  the 
fucli  as  had  not  feen  it.  It  remains,  bottom  of  its  crater,  and  that  we 
then,  to  relate  a  few  particulars  be*  ixull  wait  until  the  mountain  decays 
longing  to  this  wonderful  production  before  we  can  difeover  them, 
of  Nature,  and  to  give  a  brief  I’late*  But  they  cannot  have  been  formed 
ment  of  the  coiitroverfies  to  which  it  there,  as  regular  bafalt  prifms  abound 
has  given  rife  among  modern  natu*  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  alfo 
ralilts.  feveral  ranges  of  them  are  found  pla> 

The  Giants  Caufeway  has  been  ced  alternately  one  over  the  other, 
often  compared  to  an  honeycomb,  forming  accumulations  many  ilra- 
which  it  certainly  refembles  much  ;  ta  deep,  and  moll  regularly  difpofed, 
but  accurate  obfervers  find  a  very  which,  had  they  been  in  the  crater  of 
flriking  difference  between  their  cum-  a  volcano,  mull  have  all  melted  into 
ponent  prifms.  The  powers  of  the  one  mafs ;  bcfides,  thefe  gentlemen 
bee  teem  to  be  limited ;  he  can  con-  make  us  wait  too  long  for  proof, 
flrul^  his  cell  of  no  other  figure  than  Mr  Rafpe,  oblerving  that  the  Gi* 
a  regular  hexagon,  that  is,  with  fix  ants  Caufeway  ran  into  the  fea,  and 
fides.  conceiving  it  to  be  a  cuiYent  of  lava. 

Mathematicians  well  know  that  the  fuppof'cd  that  fome  unknown  quality 
hexagon  is  the  only  regular  figure  in  the  fait  water,  together  with  the 
(with  more  fides  than  four,)  of  which  fudden  cooling,  oceslioned  the  mate- 
a  number  put  together  completely  rial,  of  which  it  was  compofed,  to  af* 
fill  up  fpace.  fume  regular  forms. 

Yet  it  appears  that  in  the  Giants  But  many  currents  of  lava  have 
Caufeway,  the  fpace  is  completely  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
filled  without  any  fuch  limitation,  fi-  world  running  into  the  fea,  while 
gures  of  every  number  of  Tides  from  prifms,  like  thofe  at  the  Giants 
three  to  eight,  (as  Dr  Hamilton  ob-  Caufeway,  have  not  been  obferved  at 
ferves)  being  intermixed,  yet  the  any  of  them. 

fpace  is  as  accurately  filled  up  as  in  An  attentive  examination  of  our 
the  honeycomb,  and  To  clofely  as  to  coall  fliews  the  weaknefs  of  Mr 
hold  water  when  a  hollow  in  the  fur-  Rafpe’s  theory,  though  warmly  a- 
face  fuffers  it  to  colled.  dopted  by  Mr  Dulomien  ;  for  altho* 

The  extreme  regularity  of  the  Gi-  Bafalt  Pillars  and  colonades  abound 
ants  Caufeway  pillars  has  much  em-  in  the  faces  of  our  precipices  hang- 
barralfed  Naturalifls ;  fome  aferibe  ing  over  the  fea  for  'twenty  miles ; 
their  regularity  to  crystulization  \  but  yet  columnar  Bafalt  comes  into  con- 
the  celebrated  Mr  Kirwan  has  fhown,  tadt  with  the  fait  water  but  in  three 
that  in  many  particulars  thefe  prifms  points  :  to  wit,  the  two  interfedlions 
differ  from  all  know  n  cryUals.  of  the  Giants  Caufeway  ftratum  men- 

Somc  modern  philofi'phers  follow  tinned  above,  and  at  Carrickarede, 
the  opinion  of  a  French  Naturalill,  a  five  miles  eallward. 

M.  Defmareil,  who  fuppofed  the  Gi.  Dr  Hutton,  adhering  to  the  igne- 
ants  Caufeway  to  be  of  volcanic  oii-  ous  fyilem,  but  giving  up  the  ufual 
Ed.  Mig.  ju/y  1802.  mode 
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mode  of  producing  lava  by  volcanic  found  in  any  of  our  Bafaltt,  except 
eruption,  afErms  that  ail  Btialt  (the  what  arc  mentioned  below, 
ftone  of  which  the  Giants  Caufeway  All  lavas  are  accompanied  by  fco- 
is  formed)  is  Lava,  iirft  fufed,  and  ria,  not  a  particle  of  which  is  to  be 
then  confolidated  in  the  bowels  of  the  found  at  the  Giants  Caufeway,  or 
earth,  whence  it  was  elevated  to  its  any  where  on  our  coaft  *. 
furface,  and  to  the  tops  of  our  moun-  Currents  of  lava  are  dated  by  Sir 
tains,  by  the  expanfive  force  of  fub-  William  Hamilton,  Ferber,  and  Spa- 
terranean  fire.  lanzani,  always  to  vary  in  their  denfi- 

Wild  as  this  fafltionable  theory  ty ;  their  materials  being  generally 
mud  appear,  and  contrary  to  all  pro-  arranged  according  to  their  fpecific 
bability,  it  is  alfo  unfupported  by  gravities;  thus,  at  the  bottom  com- 
any  fpecies  of  proof,  and  contradic-  pa£f  lava,  then  cellular  lava,  then 
ted  by  fa£ts  in  every  part  of  this  fcoria,  ladly  cinders  and  volcanic 
country ;  for  indead  of  the  disloca-  adies. 

Sion  and  contwsim  tf  tha  itrata,  which  Now  if  Bafalt  be  of  volcanic  origin, 
according  to  his  theory,  he  fays,  we  our  drata  mud  be  currents  of  lava,  qf 
mud  expe61,  (Edinburgh  Tranfac-  courfe  dtould  be  governed  by  the 
tions,  vol.  I.  p.  265,)  and  indead  of  fame  rule :  indead  of  which,  every 
finding  them,  as  he  fays,  we  do,  **  in  Bafalt  dratum  here  is  of  uniform  den- 
every  poffible  pofition,  from  horizon-  fity  and  uniform  material  from  top 
tal  becoming  vertical,  from  continu-  to  bottom. 

ous  broken,  and  feparated  in  every  Marine  (hells  and  their  imprelTions 
poifible  direAion,  from  a  plane  bent  have  lately  been  difeovered  in  fomc 
and  doubled,”  nothing  can  exceed  of  our  Bafalts  f ;  this  proves  they 
the  regularity  with  which  the  drata  never  were  in  fufion,  as  fuch  fubdan- 
are  difpofed  over  the  whole  face  of  ces  calcine  and  turn  into  lime  with  a 
this  Bafalt  country,  nor  does  their  very  moderate  heat, 
deady  parallelifra  f^eem  ever  to  be  Bafalt  pillars  have  alfo  been  late- 

didurbed.  ly  found  with  cavities  filled  with  frelh 

Though  Bafalt  has  for  a  long  time  water  ;  a  fa61  iucompatible  with  ig- 

been  pretty  generally  coofidered  as  a  neous  fufion  :J. 
volcanic  production,  yet  more  accu-  Mr  Kirwan  derives  every  thing 
rate  modern  obfervers  have  difeovered  from  aqueous  folution  ;  and  fays,  that 
many  circumdances  which  (hew  it  the  material  of  which  our  Caufeway 
never  could  have  been  in  fufion — for  is  formed  was  jflit  into  ttlumns  hy  dc’ 
indance,  siccatinn. 

All  lavas  abound  with  air  holes.  Eminent  as  this  great  man  un¬ 
while  not  a  (ingle  cavity  is  to  be  doubtedly  is,  in  the  chemical  and  mi- 

neralogkal 

♦  Some  travellers  have  thought  they  obferved  vefiiges  of  fire  and  fcoria  of  iron  ; 
but,  if  they  had  broken  the  (tones,  they  would  have  found,  they  had  been  deceived 
by  the  exterior  appearance,  and  that  the  internal  ftruCture  was  fncompatible  with 
any  fuch  principle.  Some  dones  which  have  been  picked  up  on  our  coad.have 
been  produced  as  exhibiting  real  marks  of  fire  ;  but  thefe  had  been  ufed  la  form¬ 
ing  hearths  for  the  burning  of  kelp. 

f  Thefe  had  not  been  difeovered  when  Dr  Hamilton’s  book  was  publilhed. 

i  That  fuch  water  could  not  polTibly  have  got  through  any  chinks  or  clefts  be¬ 
tween  the  bafalt  columns  will  be  (hewn  below,  for  nothing  can  be  more  compact 
and  clofely  joined,  fo  as  not  to  admit  the  minuted  interval.  Indeed,  this  water 
is  always  found  as  a  kind  of  nucleus,  within  the  mod  compaCl  part  of  the  done,  and 
iaclofed  in  a  glazed  covercle,  or  gloffy  (hell,  which  feems  to  have  formed  its  nidus 
from  the  fird  formation  of  its  dony  bed. 
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ncralogical  branches  of  Natural  Hif-  From  all  this,  it  muft  appear,  that 
tury,  yet,  on  this  fubjed,  his  theory  Phtlofophers  have  not  yet  difcovered 
fccms  to  be  as  infufficient  as  thofe  of  thepioccfs  adopted  by  Nature,  in  the 
any  of  his  predecell'ors  ;  for  his  fyf*  conftru^on  of  this  beautiful  and  ftu- 
tcin  docs  not  account  fur  the  delicate  pendous  work :  but  though  we  can« 
articulations  of  our  pillars,  by  far  not  penetrate  the  fecret  of  her  oper* 
the  mod  curious  circumftanccs  at*  ations,  it  is  with  pleafure  we  admire 
tending  them,  and  mod  happily  ex*  her  magniticence,  cfpecially  when 
hibited  in  different  points  of  view  in  joined  to  the  mod  confummate  neat* 
the  prefent  pi£iure.  nefs  ;  and  where  are  both  fo  abun* 

This  theory  too  is  incompatible  dantly  difplayed,  as  at  the  Giants 
with  the  different  ranges  or  drata  of  Caufeway  and  its  vicinity  i  The 

!>illars,  placed  on  one  another  with  fo-  toils  of  a  journey  are  amply  repaid 
id  rock  between  them.  by  the  contemplation  of  fuch  won« 

But,  above  all,  it  is  contradided  derful  ubjefis ;  and  to  thofe  who  are 
by  fa61,  our  pillars  being  in  clofe  con-  too  didant  for  fuch  an  expedition, 
tad  with  each  other,  as  appears  by  Mr  Kobinfon’s  dne  pidure,  finifhed 
their  furface  bolding  water  ;  where*  on  the  fpot,  and  now  at  Belfad,  will 
as,  had  they  been  formed  by  their  give  a  better  idea  of  the  Giants 
fubdance  fplitting  on  deficcation,  Caufeway,  and  its  towering  promon¬ 
great  intervals  mud  have  exided  be*  tories,  than  any  thing  of  the  kind 
tween  them.  yet  attempted.  IV.  R. 

The  Trial:  A  Tale. 

Bj  Augustus  Lafonteune. 


“  vrES  !  charming  Emma,  I  love  you  “  And  how  ihould  you  know  ?*’  “  I  can 
1  more  than  my  life,’  laid  Sir  Lew-  hardly  tell,”  replied  Gertrude ;  “  and 
is  D’Eichenluhe,  with  palfionate  tender-  yet,  1  perceive  a  thoufand  trivial  things, 
ncls,  and  prelTing  his  hand  on  his  heart  which  though  one  can  fcarce  name  or 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  proudation.  delcnbe  them,  are  infallible  indications 
‘‘  So  you  fay  all,”  replied  Emma,  blulh-  oi  true  love.  Your  father  fancies  that 
ing ;  but  lilly  would  be  the  daml'cl  Str  Rodolph  and  Baron  de  Rheindorf 
who  lliould  believe  you.  Leive  me,  Ijve  you  as  dearly  as  Lewis,  becaufc 
Sir,”  added  Ihe,  withdrawing  her  hand, 'they  dance  conftant  attendance  upon 
which  he  prelfed,  ”  Come,  Gertrude !’  you,  wear  your  colours,  and  by  every 
Emma  and  her  friend  walked  towards  a  other  odentatious  means,  declare  their 
bower  in  the  garden.  Lewis  doc  d  gaz-  love.  But  Sir  Lewis*  affedion  invo- 
ing  after  them,  till  the  white  gown  of  luntarily  (hows  itfelf  in  all  his  a£tions. 
Emma  had  difappeared  among  the  If  he  cafually  touches  your  robe,  a  fud- 
bulhes.  He  then  flowly  returned  to  the  den  lire  is  lightened  up  in  his  eyes, 
cadle.  Yederday,  as  you  turned  your  head, 

“  More  than  my  life  1”  repeated  Em-  one  of  ihe  trefles  of  your  hair  dropped 
ma,  after  him,  looking  behind  her,  and  loofely  on  his  hand,  and  I  obferved  him 
pointing  her  finger,  with  an  air  of  in-  to  tremble  with  I'udden  emotion,  and  to 
credulity.  If  1  could  trud  the  faith  dand  for  fome  minutes  in  an  attitude 
of  any  man,”  laid  Gertrude  it  Ihould  the  mod  inconvenient,  that  he  might 
be  that  gentleman’s.  Of  Rodolph’s,  or  continue  to  fed  that  light  waving  piei- 
Lord  de  Rhiendorfs  profeflTions,  I  own  fure.  “  Thefe,  you  may  tell  me,  are 
1  ihould  be  more  fufpicious.  Their  I'e-  trifles ;  but  fuch  trVties  arc  the  genuine 
cret  vows  are  paid  lefsto  Emma,  than  indicatiout  of  true  love.” 
totijeheircfsofUardenberg.”— “Think  Emma  muttered  fome  fair.t  o’l^cc- 
you,  that  Lewis  regards  with  other  fen-  tions ;  but  was  Jin  truth  fecretly  de- 
tunents?”  “  Yes  I  it  is  the  charmirg  lighted  to  hear  hrr  friend  recount  fuch 
Emma  herfdf,  that  Lewis  loves.”——  proofs  of  the  tendeinei's  cf  Sir  L.wij. 

£ur 
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But  yet  (he  could  not  allow  herfelf  to  inj;  her  lute  in  unifon  while  GtrtruJc 
belirve,  that  he  aftually  loved  her  fang,  Lewis  repeating  talcs,  and  the 

that*  life  This  ilie  thought  impoflible ;  monk  iniermingli  g  legends  of  mira'  les, 
and  yet  fl»*  wilhed  it  true.  She  thought  the  conveifation  turned,  as  it  appeared, 
it  fo  charming  to  be  loved  to  that  excefs,  na  u-ally,  upon  fonis  c  rc  jmnartes  rc- 
that  in  the  fond  reverie  which  the  idea  la*ive  to  Lmma’s  great-grandmother, 
excited.  *hr  tefolved  not  to  give  herfelf  The  monk  told  fuch  furpraing  th.ngs 
to  any  lover  who  Ihould  not  convince  refpefling  her  death,  her  tomb,  and  i  c 
her,  !)•  yird  the  pofTibillty  vf  doubt,  that  miracles  wrought  at  the  tomb,  that 
bt  lovfd  her  more  than  iifr.  "  But  how  Lewis  liftened  in  gazing  adonithment, 
can  you  make  yourfelf  lure  of  this.?”  and  the  two  young  ladies  (huwed  as  if 
faid  Gertude.  “In  the  difficulty  of  they  could  fcarce  breathe  for  tenor, 
making  my  felf  fure  of  it,”  faid  Em-  “  1  fumctime>  have  ir.yfelf  vifited  the 
ma,  “  lies  my  misfortune.”  She  then  tomb,”  faid  the  monk,  with  a  tremulous 
fat  down  on  the  green  turf,  and  cover-  tone  of  voice;  “  and  have  alw  .ys  fem 
ing  her  eyes  with  her  hanc,  fell  into  a  fupernatural  forms  flitting  around  it." 
reverie,  in  which  (lie  fancied  (he  faw  He  a.’.ded,  that  having  happened  to  re- 
Lewis  faving  her  from  a  thoufand  dan-  pair  to  it,  bout  eight  days  before  the 
gers,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life.  death  of  Emma’s  mother,  he  faw  there 

Gertrude,  knowing  her  friend’s  hu-  apparitions,  and  heard  (frange  voices, 
mour,  left  her  for  a  time,  and  purfued  intimating  that  the  ladv  of  the  cattle 
her  walk  by  a  different  way.  Towards  was  actually  to  die,  as  flic  foon  after  did. 
evening,  when  t’licy  again  met,  Emma  “  Nay,”  continued  he,  “  thofc  appear- 
appea.ed  to  be  in  agitation,  and  faid,  ancesarenow  conftantly  feen,and  thefe 
“I  mult  know,  Gertrude  I”— As  (he  warnings  heard  before  the  death  of  every 
faid  this,  flic  to  k  her  friend’s  hand,  hur-  p"!fon  of  the  houfe  of  Hardenbcrg.” 
ried  her  out  of  th*  garden,  and  led  her  Plis  narratives  W’cre  uttered  with  a  feri- 
Itraight  to  the  chaplain’s  cell.  cufnefs,  and  carried  in  them  a  folemn 

“  I  mutt  know,”  icpeated  fliC :  and  terror,  by  which  the  euriofity  of  the 
then  (he  informed  the  chaplain  of  her  knight  was  excited  to  the  utmoft.  Af- 
doubts,  her  wiflies,  and  her  refolution.  ter  mufiug  fome  time,  he  alkcd  for 
“  The  veil,  reverend  father,  fliall  be  the  key  which  opened  into  the  vaults 
my  choice,  if  I  may  not  have  a  huiband  of  the  tomb.  He  was  told  that  it  was 
that  fincerely  loves  me  1”  Thus  flie  in  the  hands  of  the  Baron  of  Hardm- 
ended  a  long  difeourfe,  the  objeil  of  berg  himfelf.  From  him,  therefore,  Lc 
W'hich  was  to  prove  to  the  monk,  that  determined  to  procure  it. 
the  felici  y  of  her  whole  life  w’ould  dc-  Emma  ftrove  to  divert  him  from  his 
pend  on  her  being  able  to  know  certain-  purjiofe.  “For  my  fake,”  faid  flie, 
ly,  before  taking  a  final  engagement,  “  think  not  of  going  dow  n  into  the 
whether  flic  were  truly  beloved  by  him  vault'.”  He  pr  imifed  that  he  would 
to  whom  (he  was  to  give  her  hand.  She  not ;  but  with  a  fecrct  determination  not 
proceeded  to  explain  the  romantic  plan  to  keep  his  .word. 

(lie  had  conceived  in  order  to  try  whe-  Ihe  party  returned  to  the  caflle. 
ther  Lewis  D’Eichenlohe  truly  loved  'Fhe  two  young  ladies,  as  if  in  fright, 
her,  as  he  fwore  that  he  did.  flill  held  clofc  by  their  conduct  rs. 

It  was  no  cafy  matter  to  giVe  pro-  Emma,  t  embling,  pointed  to  the  wing 
bability  to  a  fcheme  of  inchantment.  of  the  cattle  in  which  were  the  haunted 
What  cannot  two  young  women  accom-  fccncs ;  and  declared  that  (lie  thought 
plifli,  with  the  aid  of  a  monk  (killed  in  (he  faw  moving  lights  in  it.  The  chap- 
all  the  myfterics  and  miracles  of  the  lain  again  deferibed  the  paflTage  into  the 
cloifter  ?  A  contrivance  of  magic  was  vaults,  and  thebeauty  of  the  monument, 
therefore  agreed  on.  Its  accomplifh-  The  lights  became  then  more  confpicu- 
ment  was  put  in  a  train  of  preparation  ;  ous.  The  monk  crolTed  himfelf,  Em- 
and  Emma  implored  the  holy  virgin  to  ma  and  Gertrude  held  taft  by  Sir  Lewis, 
fupport  her  knight  in  the  trial  intended  who  began  to  feel  fome  emotions  of  ter- 
for  him.  ror,  becaufe  he  knew  that  part  of  the 

One  fine  fummer  evening,  while  the  cattle  to  be  uninhabited, 
chaplain,  the  knight,  and  the  ladies,  fat  They  now  entered  the  ufual  family 
inabower  in  the  garden,  Emma,  touch-  apartments  in  the  cattle.  The  three 

contrivers 
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contrivers  of  the  plot  were  cliarnaed 
wiihthcirfucctls  iu  txcitingthc  knight’s 
curiolity.  Sir  Lewis,  on  tiis  part,  bad 
lVc:etly  determined  to  gratify  it  at  what¬ 
ever  rilk.  I'liey  took  leave  of  one  an¬ 
other  for  the  nij^ht,  and  retired  to  tbe<r 
I'everal  apartments,  refledting  upon 
their  rel'pective  defigns.  Next  day, 
Lewis  again  requefted  from  father  Luf- 
tace  an  account  of  all  the  particulars 
which  he  knew  relative  to  the  tomb. 
The  father  related  them  in  luch  a  man- 
cer  that  they  tended  Itrongly  to  awak¬ 
en  curiofity,  without  overwhelming 
the  mind  with  terror,  'i'hc  Knight 
foun  after  procured  the  keys. 

lie  next  day  repaired  to  the  uninha¬ 
bited  wing  of  the  caitle,  attended  by  a 
I'uuire  of  tried  courage  and  bdelity.  He 
alctnded  by  an  exterior  llaircafe,  in  the 
apertures  of  which  grew  pLnts,  which 
had  rifen  to  a  great  height.  The  gate 
was  unlocked,  and  opened  with  a  noife 
which  alamned  the  heart.  The  fquire 
entered  after  him,  and  he  Oiut  it  be* 
bind  them. 

It  was  now  the  hour  of  feven  in  the 
evening.  The  ladies  had  detaiiud  the 
Knig' t  w  ith  them  till  this  hour,  that 
they  might  have  time  to  get  all  in  rca- 
dinefs  for  his  reception  in  the  old 
tower. 

Lt^is,  undifmayed,  open  ’d  the  firft 
interior  door  he  came  to.  It  led  into  a 
feries  of  rooms,  of  which  the  antique, 
but  furerb  furniture  andtapeitries,lhow’- 
cd  thufe  apartments  to  have  been  an¬ 
ciently  occupied  by  prrfons  of  great  opu¬ 
lence,  and  of  diftinguilhed  rank. 

'I'liey  pafl'ed  on  till  they  came  in  front 
of  a  huge  iron  gate,  ornamented  with 
gilded  I'calptuTcs.'  It  was  opened.  They 
beheld  before  them  an  apartment  which 
had  been  del'criLed  to  Sir  Lewis,  under 
the  appellation  of  the  Knight’s  hall,  and 
of  which  the  roagniheeuce  was  fuch  as 
at  once  to  move  them  to  furprife,  and  to 
imprefs  them  with  awe. 

At  the  moft  diftant  extremity  of  the 
hall,  the  floor  was  railed  to  an  elevation 
above  its  level  in  other  parts.  On  that 
elevation  flood,  under  a  canopy,  a 
throne,  on  which  former’y  fat  the  ancel- 
tors  of  Emma,  when  they  gave  audi¬ 
ence  to  their  valTals,  and  came  to  dcffi- 
minatiuns,  in  refpedt  to  wars  to  be  wag. 
ed  againil  their  neighbour'!.  A  ritnge 
of  pillars  of  red  marble  extended  round 
the  hall.  Between  the  pillais  were  the 
Itatues  or  portraiis  of  the  barons  of  Hax- 


denberg,  which  flood  fixed  to  the  wall, 
and  had  over  them  fentences  iiifcribed 
out  of  Holy  Writ.  Below  were  the  laa* 
CCS  of  thole  warriors,  leaning  at  one  end 
againfl  the  pillars.  Above  the  columns 
was  a  gallery  for  the  Uaies  and  the  I'er- 
vants  of  the  family. 

The  folcmn  Itillnels  of  the  hall,  its 
fpacious  extent,  the  dim  light  glimmer¬ 
ing  through  it,  the  lhadcs  of  the  co¬ 
lumns,  the  figures  of  the  ancient 
knights,  and  the  reverberation  of  the 
voices  of  Sir  Lewis  and  his  fquire,  fo  in- 
flaiiicd  the  imagination,  that  they  could 
almufl  fancy  the  old  barons  of  Ilarden- 
berg  flatting  from  the  wall  to  meet 
them. 

They  excited  each  other’s  attention 
to  thole  objects  which  flruck  them,  not 
by  words  freelv  enunciated,  but  by  gef* 
tures  and  whifpers.  He  whofe  atten¬ 
tion  was  thus  called,  Ihuddcfcd  at  the 
notice,  and  marked  the  place  with  his 
eye,  to  which  his  companion  had  point¬ 
ed,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  there  feeing 
fome  objed  of  horror.  They  pafl'ed  luif 
an  hour  in  thus  contemplating  the  ob- 
jeds  in  the  hall. 

At  lafl  Sir  Lewis  lighted  two  large 
wax  candles,  which  were  to  illuminate 
bis  paths  at  his  clofe  approach  to  the 
tomb.  A  fecret  door  behind  the  throne 
opened  by  a  flight  preflurc  with  the 
hand.  The  knight  entered  it,  and  was 
followed  by  his  Iquirc.  Terror  and  cu- 
riulity  equally  filled  their  breafls. 

By  a  narrow  palTagc,  they  found  their 
way  to  a  door  lliut  with  I'everal  bolts. 
Thcfe,  one  after  another,  Lewis  unlock¬ 
ed.  The  door  opening,  diflovered  a 
flight  of  fteps,  which  appeared  to  dc- 
feend  to  a  great  depth.  The  adventur¬ 
ers  went  down,  and  found  the  flairs  to 
terminate  at  an  arcade,  !rom  which  open¬ 
ed  three  corridors  under  vaults  of  flone. 
A  I'olemn  and  awful  filence  prevailed. 
I'lie  air  came  in  chilbng  blafts  from  the 
vaults,  as  if  the  Ipirits  of  the  departed 
were  riding  on  its  wings.  Lewis  made 
the  fign  of  the  crofs,  and  recommended 
himfelf  to  St  George.  The  efquire  be¬ 
gan  to  repeat  his  prayers. 

They  took  the  middle  corridor,  and 
pafl'ed  flowly  and  in  filence  forward. 
Scarce  had  they  reached  the  m  ddle  of 
the  corridor,  when  a  voice  was  heard  to 
call  “  Lewis  1  Sir  Lewis  1” 

They  Hopped,  looked  fearfully  ono'C 
another,  ai.d  thought  that  they  muit 
have  miflaken.  Lewis  was  again  flep- 

piiig 
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ping  onward,  when  he  again  heard  an  ftrongeft.  A  rich  fragrance  waj  dlfTur- 
■nknown  voice  calling  him  dittinc^ly  by  ed  while  the  mulic  played.  L-wis,  now 
kis  name.  “  Doft  thou  not  hear  a  more  animated,  went  by  the  angle  form- 

3>*  r.siA  4.^  4.U..  a  r  i _ _  __  a  ®_ 


voice  ?”  faid  he  to  the  efquire.  “  I 
thought  1  heard  your  name  loftly  utter¬ 


ed  between  the  paflage,  and  one  of  the 
tides  ot  the  faloon,  and  without  hetita- 


edbyfomethingunfeen.”—**  I  alii)  heard  tion  advanced  towards  the  fpot  from 
it returned  the  knight.  They  looked  whence  the  mulic  feemed  to  proceed, 
around  by  the  light  of  their  wax-can-  At  intervals,  the  mutic  paufed.  Lewi» 
dies, but  they  difeovered  no  chink  in  the  then  heard  a  voice  Lftly  fay,  “  Fear  not, 
wall,  by  which  a  voice  might  come  in.  Sir  Knight  1  go  on !  behold  !  liften  1” 
Again  a  voice  thrice  called  the  knight  He  advanced  with  greater  confidence 
by  name.  A  deep  plaintive  figh  was  into  that  corridor  which  was  illuminat- 
then  heard  to  re-echo  through  the  vaults  cd  by  two  (beets  of  flame  gleaming  a- 
fo  diilindUy,  that  both  the  knight  and  long  the  walls.  The  lights  grew  by  dc- 
bis  clquirc  fuddrnly  darted  back  from  grees  fainter  ;  and  at  the  further  end  of 
that  tide,  from  which  it  feemed  to  pro-  the  corridor  he  was  again  left  entirely 
teed.  'I'hcy  law  nothing.  But  the  ef-  in  the  dark.  Under  a  round  vault,  fup- 
quirc  feizing  his  mailer  by  his  clothes,  ported  by  three  rows  of  pillars  of  black 
ttrovc  by  ligiis  to  perfuadc  him  to  dtaw  marble,  hood  the  tomb  of  Emma’s  gre.it 
back.  “  Sir  Lewis  1”  once  more  enun-  grandmother.  A  glimmering  light  fimt- 
riated  the  unknown  voire,  “your  def-  ly  difeovered  the  funounding  objects, 
tiuy  conducts  >ou  hither;  enter  that  but  fo  as  to  augment  the  horror  which 
Vault ;  your  Iquire  may  accompany  you  reigned  around. 

to  the  extremity  of  the  corridor.”  The  knight,  as  he  entered  from  the 

They  agaiu  for  a  long  wliiie  Rood  narrow  panage  by  which  he  had  been 
ftiiU  and  liftened.  But  all  was  now  fi-  conduded  liith.  r,  perceived  the  monu- 
Icnt ;  and  they  were  not  Icfs  terrified  ment,  and  over  it  a  tiatue  large  as  the 
by  this  tilence  tlian  they  had  been  by  life,  of  the  old  lady,  to  whole  memory 
the  voice  and  the  tiglis  before.  it  was  confecrateJ.  No  burdine  noife 


it  was  confecrateJ.  No  burding  noife 


“  VVe  mud  advancf ,”  laid  Sir  I  ewis.  arofe  to  didurb  the  tilence  or  the  tomb. 
**  Advance  I”  repeated  the  vo  ce  very  Lewis  was  ah  ut  to  pat  u  dcr  t^'C  row 
didinffly,  but  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  a  of  pillars  on  his  left,  when  he  difeover- 
tigh.  ed  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  a  female 

They  proceeded,  trembling,  into  the  form,  motio-ilcfs  as  a  datue,  yet  fo  na- 
Tault.  A  dulky,  reddifli  light,  began  tural,  that  the  bh.od  curdled  in  his  veins 
to  make  the  darknefs  vifible.  When  at  the  light.  The  phantom  feemed  to 
they  came  to  its  further  extremity,  an  afeend,  and  was  recognized  by  him  to 


aftonill'.ing  fight  met  their  eves. 


be  Emma’s  great  grandmother,  precife- 


Thcy  entered  a  hall  rf  a  h.xagonal  ly  fuch  as  (lie  appeared  on  the  tomb,  in 
figure,  very  fpacious,  and  under  a  lolly  the  fame  drefs,  and  with  the  fame  padid 
vaulted  roof.  At  eac  h  of  its  fix  tides  countenance.  H.  faw  her  move  toward 
wac  furl)  another  entrance,  as  that  by  htnifelf,  and  his  knees  then  daggered,' 
which  the  Knight  and  his  (quire  had  his  hair  Hood  on  end,  he  could  fcarcc 
come  in.  Ti  e  portico  was  of  while  brea.he,  but  fell  down  on  the  cold  mar- 
marble,  beaut  fully  polilhed.  Inr.unier-  ble.  The  phantom  beckt  red  to  him 
able  lights  were  reflected,  with  a  daz-  to  follow  her.  He  arofe,  trembling,  af- 
7ling  ludre,  from  the  furface  of  the  ter  a  moment’s  tilente,  and  followed, 
*ri  *rble.  Tlie  Knight  and  his  fquire  while  the  lliade  led  the  wry  to  a  fpot 
felt  their  fenfes  overpow  ered  in  amaze-  under  a  range  of  pillars.  'I'tiere  deeply 
ment.  They  looked  on  caeh  other  ligliing,  it  pointed  to  a  coflin  between 
without  fpeaking.  The  light  had,  how-  two  columns,  on  which  was  written  in 
ever,  the  effect  of  gradually  reviving  letters  of  flame,  the  name  of  Emma.  In 
their  courage.  Imagination  was  in-  that  cofiin  he  foon  perceived  his  dear 
flamed  within  them.  The  Knight  felt  Emma’s  very  form,  pale  as  a  lily,  mo- 
the  blood  to  mount  in  his  cheeks,  and  ticnlefs,  lifeltfs,  vet  retaining  the  mod 
with  a  tirm  voice,  faid  to  his  fquire,  entire  refemblance  to  the  dear  miitrefs 
“Remain  you  here,  while  I  go  on.”  of  his  fonded  wiihrs.  “OGodofmer- 
Scarce  had  he  faid  thrfc  words,  when  cy  I”  cried  Sir' Lewis,  “Emma  l  my 
mournful  mutic  w  as  heard  from  that  cor-  Emma  1” 

ridor,  in  which  the  light  Ihone  the  “  rrefume  rot  to  blame  the  decrees 

ui 
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of  the  Almighty!  faid  the  phantom,  viniHicd,  and  all  was  wrapped  in  dada- 
in  a  taint  indiftindt  voice.  Inch  as  when  nci's. 

the  wind  feemt  to  ligh  among  the  ears  Lewis,  then  In  hade,  retired  by  the 
of  Handing  com.  palfage,  by  which  he  had  entered.  He 

“  God  of  mercy!"  cried  the  youth  found  his  Efquire  where  he  had  left  him. 
agaii'.,  "  My  Emma !”  The  phantom,  “  Let  us  begone !”  faid  he,  “  I  have 
by  putting  its  hand  to  its  lips,  made  a  beheld  things  terrible  beyond  expref. 
iign  to  him  to  be  filent.  He  rrm  tined  fion  1  I  go  to  lave  her !"  They  pafled 
in  a  fiUnce,  amid  which  his  feni'es  were  quickly  through  the  corridow,  in  the 
bewildered.  The  phantom  again  figh*  fecund  of  which  a  voice  was  heard  to 
ing,  laid,  “  Witliin  three  days,  Emma  whifper  foftly,  “  think  on  Emma!" 
d'.ifs.  Sunday  is  the  lalt  day  of  her  life."  They  haftened  to  the  fecond  gate,  which 
“  Mercy  1  Mercy  I  Holy  mother  of  they  at  length  fuccCed  d  in  opening. 
God  1”  cried  Sir  Lewis,  throwing  him-  They  walked  with  fpeed  acroft  the 
felf  on  his  knees.  “  Let  the  blow  »li  up-  knight’s  hall,  and  the  apartments  be* 
on  ras  ;  but  fpare  my  Emma !  Gracious  tween  that  and  the  great, gate.  When 
God!—"  It  is  in  thy  power  to  fave  theyfoundthcmfelvcsoncemurcbrcath- 
her uttered  the  (hade,  which  was  glid*  ing  the  open  air  in  the  court;  “God 
ing  near :  ‘‘  Mark  this  cup.  Sir  Lewis,  be  praifed  !’’  cried  the  fqoire.  Lewis 
it  is  filled  with  cither  the  death  of  Em-  uttered  a  deep  groan,  and  funk  into  the 
ma,  or  thine.  If  thou  llialt  drink  up  arms  of  his  attendant.  The  fquire  laid 
what  it  contains,  then  Enuna  lives.  She  his  mailer  on  the  grafs  till  he  might  re- 
d'les  if  thou  llialt  Ihun  to  redeem  her  vivc.  They  then  ran  together  to  the 
life  at  the  price  of  thine."  caftle. 

“  Give  it  me,"  faid  Lewis,  ftretching  Juft  as  they  walked  up  the  great 
out  his  hand.  “You  will  find  it  in  Em-  Hairs,  a  carriage  came  along  the  draw- 
ma’s  clofct.  There  you  mull  drink  its  bridge.  Gertrude  and  Emma  alighted 
potion.  Think  well  what  you  do,  be-  from  the  carriage.  They  joined  the 
fore  you  exhauft  the  fatal  draught."  A  knight,  and  gaily  talked  of  the  objeds 
delicious  fragrance  was  rifufed  from  it ;  which  they  had  feen  in  their  excui^on. 
and  on  its  edge  was  inferibed  in  large  I.ewis  filently  g^zeu  on  Emma,  with 
letters  the  word  Salvation.  He  exa-  looks  of  compaluon.  He  led  her  trem- 
mired  the  vale.  It  chanced  to  Hide  bling  to  the  top  of  the  Hairs;  then  re* 
from  his  hand.  On  a  ludden  a  flafti  of  tired  to  h'ls  chamber,  there  to  hide  tb« 
lightning  burfi  ihrough  the  gloom,  a  the  feerct  anguifti  of  his  heart, 
thunder  clap  was  heard,  the  phantom  (  Ta  bt  concluded  in  our  next  j 
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The  Scottish  Muse  to  Dr  Jamieson, 

On  bu  intended  DiBionary  of  the  Scottish 
Langsutge. 

[Should  Dr  Jamtefon  condefeend  to  hononr 
the  following  Stanzas  with  a  perufal,  the 
author  wiibes  jnft  to  oblerve,  that  at 
great  part  of  the  ScottiQi  language  (verbs 
and  adjedivet  in  particular)  it  compofeJ 
of  provincialifmt,  the  colloquial  diah-Ct 
of  one  diftrid  it  often  in  part  uninteilw 
gible  in  another,  perhaps  not  more  than 
a  fcore  of  miles  diftant ;  and  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  but  the  follow  ing  would  be  fo 
to  the  gude  fo-wks  of  the  Merfe  and  Ti- 
viotdale.  It  has  been  the  endeavour  of 
the  author  to  adhere  to  the  vernacular 
phraftology  of  his  local  finiation,  and  to 
call  in  as  great  a  variety  of  phrafes  and 
rpithetii  as  his  fubjed  would  admit  of,  or 


hit  memory  recoiled  ;  perhaps  more  ge¬ 
neral  ones  might  have  been  aidopced,  and 
a  much  greater  number  employed,  but 
he  can  with  uuth  fay,  that  be  has  not 
ufed  one  word,  which  is  not  currently 
underiiood  among  the  conunon  clailes  of 
life,  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  he 
refidet.  The  above-mentioned  peculiarity 
of  the  Scott'lh  language  he  trufts  wrill 
cot  be  nveriuoked  by  Dr  Jamiefon,  and 
he  fondly  hopes,  that  his  uRer.ded  work 
will  meet  with  that  encouragement  due 
to  a  national  concern,  and  be  produdive 
of  thofe  beneficial  efleds  which  the  Scot- 
ti(h  Mufe  fo  fondly  autKipates.} 

FRAE  rhymfters  feribblin’  o’er  a  gill. 

In  praife  o’  braufh  frae  whilky  uiil, 

1  turn  my  log  wi’  right  good  will, 

Fu’  fain  to  mark 

What  farrack's  i’  your  eidant  quill ; 

Ad’  fain  your  wark. 

Selikr 


Belike  ye’ll  ferly  fair  at  me. 

Wow  I’m  fae  bardy,  bauld  an’  free, 

W  i’  cockemony  gley’d  ajee. 

An’  (boon  fae  bauchi’d  ; 
I’ll  red  you,  gin  ye’ll  hark  awee. 

How  I’m  fae  trauchl’d : 
I’ve  dander’d  dowf  on  Morven’a  tap. 

Butt  couthy  bield  or  cozie  hap. 

My  haifet  on  a  heather  crap. 

For  hal’yerts  twa ; 

The  hail  (lanes  blatt’iin’  i’  my  lap. 

Or  drifted  (ha’. 

Yet  ablins !  I’ve  been  i’  my  day, 

Whan  bulkit  for  a  tryd  or  play. 

Or  fpankin’  thro’  the  tedded  hay, 

Wi’  brilket  bare, 

Nae  fwankie  wad  ha’e  faid  me  nay, 

Wha  met  me  there. 

D’ye  mind  yourfel’  fume  towmants  fyne. 
You  cleek’d  your  gardie  into  mine  *, 

An’  roos’d  me  for  a  drappin’  quean. 

An’  fought  a  fang  ? 

1  cudna  thole  (ye.fpak’  fae  kin’,) 

To  bid  you  gang. 

I  kent  ye  was  nae  Papi(h  pried, 

Debarr’d  frae  Love’s  delicious  fead  ; 

Sae  brifs’d  you  kindly  to  my  bread, 

Whild  it  was  glowin’ ; 
An’  had  you  daid,  I’d  haufs’d  you  neid. 
Till  yours  was  lowin’. 

Fat  black  mi(hantcr  gar’t  ye  lea’  me  ? 

Sae  co(h  an’  cadgie’s  ye  was  wi’  me ; 

An’  never  anes  came  back  to  fee  me. 

Fan  ye  was  orra  ! 

But  comfort  now  again  ye  gi’e  me. 

For  by-gane  forrow. 

Frae  Johnny  Groat’s  to  bonny  Tweed, 
Auld  Scotia’s  echoed  to  my  reed  ; 

Her  childer  chus’d  nae  ither  leed 
To  fouf  a  fang ; 

But  fcarce  a  cheep  I’ve  heard  them  fcreed 
'I'his  mony  lang ; 

Yon  fleechin’  quean  wi’  Englifh  tongue 
Has  down  the  hearts  o’  auld  an’  young ; 
Whare’er  1  teet  I’m  du(ht  an’  dung. 

By  Suth’ron  jaw : 

Dear  Doidor  !  grip  your  gutcher’s  rung. 
An’  (kelp  them  a’ ! 

I’ve  feen,  an’  footh  it  mak’s  me  wae, 

A  wandought  turn’d  my  gryted  fae. 
Wham  1  had  lear’d  his  A,  B,  C, 

.  An’  tun’d  his  reed. 

Now  clatt’rin’  like  a  claikin’  kae, 
OutlandKh  leed : 

Nae  ferly  tho’  I  fcaul’  an’  flyte. 

Black  be  their  fa’  wha  ha’e  the  wyte  ! 

Tm  like  to  fwarf,  my  heart’s  fae  gryte 
Fan  I  look  back, 

Sae  mony’s  hearken’d  wi’  delyte. 

To  hear  me  crack  ! 


Fan  Caledonia  cock’d  her  Tb«i»ti*, 

K  ings  thought  nae  (harae  to  bla’  my  whidle ; 
Now,  fient  a  word  wi’  me  they’ll  widle  ; 

Yon  gaudy  Rose  . 

Bangs  up,  while  a’  her  fegrims  rudle. 

An’  cocks  her  nofe. 

In  martial  camps  I’ve  drawn  my  dirk  ; 

I’ve  preach’d  wi’  clergy  i’  the  kirk  ; 

Love  leugh  wi’  me  aneath  the  birk. 

On  Simmer’s  e’en ; 

But  now  he’s  deem’d  a  doited  dirk 

Wha’s  wi’  me  feen.  • 

Gin  I  appear  on  I.on’on  cawfey. 

Her  bairns  are  grown  fae  gryte  an’  faucy 
While  fome  ouUandi(h  gluiket  ladie 
•  Conduas  their  lear. 

They  ca’  me  Witch  !  an’  wither’d  Maude, 
Wi’  cauldrife  dare  ! 

The  faded  fang  that  I  can  play 

They  gape  an’  glowr,  an’  humph  an’  hae, 

An’  wonder  wtutl  mean  to  fay. 

As  I  were  mantin’ ; 

Och  willowins !— Och  dowie  day  ! 

— o  thole  their  tawntin’ ! 

At  College  ha’s  gin  I  but  keek. 

Braid  i’  my  face  the  door  they  deek  ; 

An’  whan  I’m  forc’d  by  knavKh  cleek 
To  Sefcon  Court, 

AfToon’s  I  lift  my  lip  to  fpeak 

’  ris  turn’d  to  fport. 

For  now  that  Fa(hion  rules  a  queen. 

She  dings  her  glammer  o’er  their  e’en. 

An’  gars  her  whigmaliries  (heen, 

1  ill  glaiket  gowks  ! 

Ilk  ane  maun  gnap,  man,  wife,  an’  wean. 
Like  gentle  fowks. 

O  wad  my  Bards  but  bide  at  hame, 

W’i’  Scotian  dow’rs  to  bulk  their  theme  ! 
Can  “  fmooth  Clitumnus’  ”  creepin’  dream 
Like  Foitha  row  ? 

Or  Amo’s  banks  infpire  a  dream 

Like  Hasbiz’s  How? 

Tho’  zephyrs  wad  the  fcentit  braeze, 

Frae  myrtle  frroves  and  orange  trees, 

Cauld  Slav’ry's  leaden  hand  maun  freeze 
I'he  kindlin’ Bame ; 

While  heav’nly  Freedom’s  breath  can  heeze. 
To  deeds  o’  fame. 

For  her  my  bairns  ha’e  bauldly  bled  ; 

Yon  tow’rin’  hills  where  heather  red 
Weaves  nightly  o’er  their  honour’d  bed, 
Mith  weel  infpire 
The  dowfed  mindrel  o’  oiir  trade, 

Wi’^  notes  o’  (ire. 

Faes  fay.  I’m  daivert,  doilt,  an’  auld  ; 

Frae  Simmer’s  drouth  an’  Winter’s  cauld 
I’ve,  feenil  either  houfe  or  hauld. 

But  hirple  on  ; 

Or  tak’  a  wink  in  Ihepherd’s  fauld. 

In  bught  or  loan. 

Deaf 
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J)e2T  Dodor,  you  an’  twa  three  mae  Forby,  the  news  o’er  Scotia’s  land 

Are  maifUy  a’  the  friends  I  ha’e ;  As  wafted  wide  ; 

But  certes  !  Sir,  I’m  bauld  to  fpae  Already  rankit  heigh  you  ftand 

A  change  o’  weatheri  Her  future  pride. 

WiU  gar  fome  fowk  look  bauch  an  blae,  ^  j  ^  her  faes. 

For  a  thetf  blether.  Ihepherd.  beekm’  onTier  braes. 

There’s  fulky  Sam  •,  yon  canker’d  lown,  The  blinkin’  queans  wha  bleach  their  claes 
Wha  ran  my  trees  an’  bardies  down,  By  totthn’  fpring. 

By  hawkin’  in  his  critic  crown,  ’  Sail  join  the  mavis’  meltin’  lays 

Grammatic  quarry  !  Your  fame  to  ling. 

Cart  Englifh  rowft  wi’ th^i’rin’  foun’  „„  green-haughs  gay  wi’  fimmer  fhow’rs, 
Frae  s  Didionary.  Her  oumies  border’d  round  wi’  flow’rs. 

The  warl’  may  ferly  fair  to  fee  Her  broomy  knows  an’  bicken  bow’rs 

His  name  an  net’s  fet  up  fae  hie,  Whare  lovers  lean. 

An’  no  a  bairn  that’s  fprung  frae  me  Her  cafrles  fair,  her  mould’rin  tow  rs 

WiU  budge  his  tae,  Sae  grey  at  e’en. 

Tho  Caledonia  lus  her  The  winds  that  o’er  her  mountains  bla’. 

In  hopelefs  wae.  YTi’  curlin’  wreaths  o’  drifted  fna’. 

Ye  heroes  o’  our  mof$-cl^  cairns.  Her  windin’  waters  as  they  fa’ 

Now  rangin’  far  aboon  the  flams  dalhin’  fprays 

I’m  fleyd  ye  deem  your  wierdlefs  bairns  -An’  echo  anfw’rin’  to  them  a  , 

A  baftard  race  !  found  your  praife. 

Nae  wonder  thp  my  bofom  yearns,  fj^e,  to  crown  the  gratefu’  quire, 

Wi  our  difgrace.  bards  laU  wake  the  “  livin’  lyre,” 

To  flight  them  a'  I  wad  be  laith,  nobleft  notes  o’  Nature’s  fire 

Wad  he  wha  fang  auld  “  Scotland’s  ,  ,  .  To  fpread  your  name, 

Skaitb,  t”  While  I  their  ilka  breath  infpire 

But  keep  the’  Mufes  i’  the  graith,  Wi’  deathlefs  fame. 

An’  bla’  my  wtuflle,  {  ApoUo  then  faU  patch  his  drone. 

He  d  gar  our  faes  (I’ll  gi’e  my  ^aith  !)  An’  tak’  fareweU  o’  Helicon, 

Baith  fidge  an’  fifile.  Tranfported  wi’  the  heav’nly  tone 

Near  wimplin’  Quair,  I  ken  a  callan’l,  ,  .  ,  Scotia’s  lays, 

Wi’  heart  as  leal’s  in  a’  the  I.a’lan’,  And  fpread  Arcadia  round  hts  throne 

Wha  fometimes  tak’s  me  to  his  dwaUin’  O"  Tweeda’s  braes ! 

At  gloamin’s  fa’.  An  Auld  SHiPHEtn. 

An’  deals  a  kiis  ayont  the  hallan.  Bants  o*  B— — . 

Or  may  be  twa.  Ediniurgb  Magazsne. 

The  lads  cud  uld  my  tale  perqueer,  elegy  on  leaving  AVON  water. 

r  th’  deafeft  lug  they’d  g^’t  you  hear  TTTHY  is  the  weary  flep  of  refllefs  care 
What  recks, whantheyrefaedt^ an  fweer  So  frequent,  Avon !  by  the  lonely 

To  trud  It  to  a  wlunteer,  Winter-torrent  charm  defpair 

Frae  awkward  fquad !  to  fympathy  at  pity’s  theme  ? 

Cauld  poortith  kept  him  frae  the  core  Yes,  Winter’s  torrent  hears  the  fong  of  woe  ; 

Wha  bait  their  minds  wi’  Grecian  dore.  While  man,  who  ever  ought  for  man  to 

T  o  fead  on  fangs  frae  Tiber’s  Ihore  feel. 

Was  ne’er  his  lot ;  In  trying  hour,  a  brother,  brother’s  foe, 

Confin  d  to  Nature  s  artlefs  lore,  ^  KiUs,whommisfortune  wounds  with  cruel 

An’ hamely  cott.'  steel 

Yet  wad  you  now  dick  to  your  pen,  «  My  vice.  I’m  told,  is  fource  of  aU  my  pain  ; 

What  treafures  wait  th’  untutor’d  fwain  !  «  For  virtue's  happy,  as  exempt  from 

Dunbar  an’  Douglas  dead  an’gane  ^  blame.” 

Mith  live  e’er  laing  ;  Oh, for  thofe  years,  thofe  years  of  blifs  again , 

And  Scotia  chaunt  in  native  drain  When  vice  nor  virtue  had  withme  aname. 

Auld  Virgil  s  fang.  When,  nor  beyond  the  Avon’s  banks  I  knew, 

And  tent  me,  Sir,  your  honour’s  pawn’d,  Unlearn’d  beyond  content -to  dretch  the 
Y e  dar’na  now  draw  back  your  hand;  will ; 

Ed.  Mag,  yaly  i8o».  Nor 
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Nor  ever  dream'd  of  regions  paft  the  view. 
My  little  world  clos'd  with  the  neigh- 
b'ring  hill. 

Whcnhcre  in  cheerful  glee, the  live-longday, 
On  the  green  border,  once  the  Widow’s 
land, 

I  form'd  to  thonfand  fliapes  the  plaftic  clay. 
Or  pil'd,  incelTant  pil’d,  the  yellow  fand. 

Till  ch.-.nn’d  to  fleep  by  mufic  of  the  wave, 
Ncw-modnlated  to  each  changing  gale  ; 
At  laft,  >'ve  ftretch’d  me  in  the  molly  cave. 
Hard  by  thy  fide,  thou  beauty  of  the  vale. 

My  Lily  fair  !  But  why  difclofe  a  name 
Wh  ich  modem  apathy  will  only  fcom  ? 

“  Poor  fool,”  fays  brother  man,  “  conceal 
your  (hame, 

'  I'Wcre  happy  for  you  had  Ihe  ne’er  been 
born.’’ 

Avaunt,  the  connfel  of  the  little  heart ! 

To  gen'rous  feeling  ever  yet  unkind, 

It  .adds  a  ranker  to  misfortune’s  dart. 

That  gnaws  the  vital  of  the  noble  mind. 

For  me,  ere  I  the  name  t  love  forego. 

To  hear  the  counfel  of  the  worldly-wife ; 
C.ilamity  lliall  ceafe  to  be  my  foe. 

And,  pafling  by  my  heap,  “  1  here  low  he 
lies,’’ 

Old  Malice’  felf  lhall  utter  with  a  (igh: 

The  days  of  years  that  are  for  ever  fled. 
Rife  in  his  thought,  and  dim  with  tears  his 
eye; 

Such  awful  majefty  attends  the  dead ! 

'I'lien.care  forgot,  oft  fliall  the  blefled  hour, 
Lily,  return  to  cheer  my  midnight  dream; 
When  hand  in  hand  we  fought  that  green¬ 
wood  bow’r, 

£L-neatli  the  filver  moon’s  indulgent  beam  ; 

Or  far  beyond  yon  liollow-winding  dale. 
Where  Lavon’s  fpires  the  clouds  of  beav’n 
arreft ; 

We  oft  indulg’d  till  morn  the  love-fick  tale, 
Lone  mid  the  echo  of  the  defert  wafle  t 

Where  my  young  bofom,  fraught  with  Na¬ 
ture’s  fire, 

Firft  pour’d  the  living  torrent  of  the  foul, 
And  wildly  warbling  to  the  Celtic  lyre, 
■J'liou  gav’fttofympathy  without  controuL 

But  ah  !  dear  maid,  my  grave  lhall  not  be 
known ; 

—No  friendly  hand  to  cover  o’er  my  head. 
At  midnight,  in  the  wave  !  lhall  be  thrown. 
Or  ■«  itit  the  namelefs  favage  lowly  laid. 

And  was  it.  Nature,  thus  my  end  to  fing 
Thou  gav’rt  to  feel  the  magic  of  thy 
charms  i 

Thus  once  to  tune  to  grief  the  vocal  firing. 
And  then  be  rapt  for  ever  from  thy  arms  i 

Oh  Man !  thou  fleeting  form  of  Autumn’s 
noon. 

Why  pant  fa  eager  for  th’  aerial  height 


To  catch  the  beam  of  heav'n— tranfieilt 
boon. 

That  leaves  thee  darkling  in  eternal  night. 

Ceafc,  ceafe  thy  fortune  longer  to  deplore. 
Thou  fee'fiof  human  kind  the  final  doom ; 

Whether  on  native  or'on  foreign  Ihore, 

All  lhare,  alike, th’  oblivion  of  the  tomb. 

Farewell  then  Avon — difiant  Lavon  too, 
BelovM  abode  of  roe  and  dark-brown 
hind 

Farewell — no  more  lhall  1  your  joys  pnrfue. 
Free  as  the  roving  fpirit  of  your  wind. 

But,  Avon,  ere  we  part,  what  wat’ry  form 
Is  that,  at  times,  ieen  thro’  the  meteor's 
gleam. 

As  tall  from  Fergan’s  fleep,  grim-clad  with 
florm. 

It  bends  in  forrow  o’er  thy  frozen  ftream  ? 

Why  to  the  lifllefs  wafte  of  winter’s’nigbt, 
Sad  mourner,  poureft  thou  the  frequent 

Cgh? 

Perhaps,  like  me,  tom  from  thy  heart’s  de¬ 
light. 

The  dark,  dark  hour,  of  thy  departure’s 
nigh. 

Leav’fl  thou  in  want  a  widow-mother  old, 
A  fcatter’d  family,  to  fate  forlorn, 

A  Love  expos’d,  ( Oh  how  my  blood  runs 
cold) 

To  malice’ charity,  and  friendlhip’s  fcom? 

No— thefe  calamities  are  only  mine. 

Thou  Geiiiusof  the  .‘\von,ceafe  tomoum— 

Ceafe— why  at  winter’s  defolation  pine  ? 
Soon  fiulh  with  life  lhall  fpriiig  again  re¬ 
turn.  ' 

Whenwide  expanded  o’er  the  delug’d  plain, 
In  one  majeflic  flood,  unnuinber'd  rills. 

With  hollow  murmur,  thund'ring  to  the 
main, 

'  Roll  the  grim  florm  from  Lavon’s  thou- 
fand  hills. 

Exulting  in  the  glories  of  the  view. 

The  IhepherJ  to  the  mountain  calls  his 
eye ; 

Where  loft  already  in  the  wavy  blue. 

His  browfing  flocks  like  fpecks  hang  from 
the  Iky. 

O’er  Lara's  vale,  now  rob’d  in  living  green, 
Shrilbburds  the  mufic  of  the  vernal  morn ; 

Whilethe  wing’d  chorifters  by  turns  are  feen. 
Cuddling  in  clofe  intrigue  beneath  the 
thorn. 

By  Gyno’s  lake,  whofc  waves  comfeant  play 
r o  Srient  beams,  in  flreams  of  fluid  gold. 

Sec,  ardent  fwains,  thro’  nature’s  arbours 
ftray. 

Sweet  llnging  to  their  lovesthefongscfold. 

But  who,  far  difiant  from  the  voice  of  joy. 
In  penftve  mood  behind  old  Barra’s  fleep. 

While  other  feenes  her  hruifed  heart  employ. 
Retires  in  agony  of  grief  ;o  weep  ? 

Thuf 


Thu^  oft,  her  confort  loft,  with  woful  ficc 

The  moon  in  fable  rnajeftjr  retiree; 

lieav'n’e  thoufand  fire*  unite  to  hll  her 
place, 

Her  place  is  fill’d  not  by  heav’n’s  thou* 
faud  firet. 

Who,  by  the  haunted  birch,  whofe  beard  of 

With  mournful  found  pipes  to  the  howl¬ 
ing  wind,* 

In  myftic  vifion  loft,  like  fome  ’rapt  fage, 

Exploring  fate’s  dark  volume,  ftauds  re¬ 
clin'd  ! 

Tis  Lily,  haplefs  maid,  o’erwhelm’d  with 
woe. 

Her  wearied  fpirits  funk  in  ileep  at  laft, 

The  tear,  infenfibly,  forgets  to  flow ; 

Her  flutt’ring  dream  is  of  the  pleafant 
part. 

When,  lo!  before  her,  with  her  brother’s 

ghoft. 

Light  fleets  her  lover’s  on  the  fairy  gale. 

Arriv’d  in  triumph  from  the  wefterii  eoaft. 

To  fpott  for  ever  in  their  native  vale. 

She  haftes  to  hail  the  vifionary  (hades. 

Her  eager  arms  arc  (IreKh’d— herfelf 
can’t  move : 

She’d  fpeak— words  fail— the  ioy  of  grief 
pervades 

Her  panting  foul— ''Oh  1  what  delay’d 
my  love } 

“  Say,  was’i  thou  fporting  on  the  diftant 
kill, 

**  In  chace  of  Lavon’s  (lag,  or  boundiug 
roes  ? 

“  Or  idly  wand'ring  by  fome  wizrard  rill, 

“  Long,  long  forgetful  of  thy  Lily’s 
woes 

*'  And,  I.achlan,  whence  art  thou  ?  On 
what  kind  fliore, 

“  Where  met  the  friends  The  phan¬ 
toms  fink  in  night. 

\VIth  that,  chill  horror  fweats  at  ev’ry 
po|e. 

And  (larting  from  her  dream  in  pale  af- 
fright, 

She  mourns  her  lover  now,  and  brother  loll ; 

The  one  for  ever  deeps  in  Afric’s  fatid. 

The  other  on  the  fable  Indian  road. 

Far  from  their  weeping  friends  and  na¬ 
tive  land. 

Lavoniznsis. 


For  the  Eiinhur^h  Magazine. 
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Ye  fongfters4  that  welcome  the  mild 
b!ulh  of  fpring. 

And  awaken  fweet  echo  that  dies  'mong 
the  fprays ; 


Your  wild-warbling  wood-notes  harmoni- 
oully  fing. 

For  I  lilten  with  heart-thrilling  joy  to 
your  lays ! 

But  hallen  the  Cong  !— For  to  this  cool  re¬ 
treat 

Should  Nancy,  the  datliog  of  nature, 
draw  near. 

And  pour  (otthher  numbers,  enchanting!/ 
fweet. 

Your  wild-warbling  wotrd-notes  would 
difeord  appear! 

Ye  rofes !  that  blow  on  the  dcw-fpangled 
thoin ; 

Ye  lilies,  that  gayly  enamel  the  vale. 

Your  beauties  expand  to  the  bright  eye  of 
morn. 

And  fcaiter  your  fweets  on  the  mild- 
breathing  gale : 

But  hallen  to  bloom  ! — For  if  Nancy,  ar¬ 
ray’d 

In  bright-beaming  beauty,  fliould  deiga 
to  draw  nigh. 

Your  blolTuros,  iho’  full  to  the  fun-beams 
difplay’d, 

Out-rivall’d  by  Nancy,  would  wither  and 
die ! 

And  yonder  is  Nancy  ■'  all  nature  to  cheer  ! 

Love,  pure  as  the  moon-bcani,  my  bofom 
alarms ! 

Why  warble,  ye  birds,  while  her  accents  I 
hear  ?  ,  * 

Or  why  bloom,  ye  flowers !  while  I  gaze’ 
on  her  charms  ? 

Yet,  ever,  ye  rofes!  bloom  bright  round 
our  bowers, 

Ye  birds !  pour  the  fweet  notes  of  mufic 
and  love ! 

For  Nancy,  with  joy,  matks  the  wi'd-fcat- 
ter’d  flowers. 

And,  enraptur’d,  attends  to  the  fong  of 
the  grove ! 

Inverleitben.  N. 

For  the  EJinhurgb  Magazine. 

LAMENT  OF  .dDdM  FLEMING 

FOR 

ELLEN  IRnNE. 

THO’  Ellen’s  bed  is  icy  cold. 

And  clos’d  in  death  are  Ellen’s  eyes ; 
Tho’  there  no  blolTom'd  bud"  unfold 
Their  op’ning  fweets  to  vernal  (kies, 

I  wKh  I  were  where  Ellen  lies; 

The  holy,  the  etaroal  calm,  ' 

Unhrokc  by  tears,  unbroke  by  fiths, 

Would  deep  my  wounded  heart  in  balm. 
For,  ah  !  I  tread  life’s  thorny  way, 

A  pilgrim  lad  with  weary  feet ; 

Bereft  of  hope,  and  farewav 
The  angel  Pear-,  with  afped  fweet ; 

Oh  ’.  whither  (hail  I  turn  to  meet 
Thar  reft,  which  would  each  j>ang  allay  ? 

'•  To  Ellen  in  her  winding- fheet,’’ 
Metbir.ks  I  hear  her  Ipirit  fay. 


Departed 
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the  French,  by  R.  Hall,  M.  D.  8vo.  348 
Page*. 
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Trade,  and  Navigation,  are  carefully  chi. 
cidated,  by  Henry  Neuman,  3  vol*.  latge 
8vo. 
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The  Poetical  Regiflcr,  and  Repofitory  of 
Fugitive  Poetry  for  the  year  1801,  fxmo. 
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rit,  Efq.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 
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Poems  and  critical  Eflays  on  various  Branch, 
e*  of  Poetry,  by  George  Dyer,  3  vol*. 
13mo.  los.  6d. 

The  Fellival  of  the  Rofe,  with  other  Poem*, 
by  Mr*  MonioUeu,  410. 

The  Hiftory  of  England  in  Verfe,  by  Ca¬ 
roline  Fry,  i*mo.  19  page*. 

The  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante  Alighieri, 
cnnflfting  of  the  Inferno,  Purgatorio,  and 
Paradilo;  tranflated  into  Englifh  Verfe, 
with  preliminary  Note*  and  illuftrations, 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Boyd,  A.  M.  3  voh. 
8vo.  'll.  7*. 

The  Poetical  Wotk*  of  Robert  Blair,  with 
the  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Dr  Robert 
Anderfon,  and  fix  engraving*  by  Gardi¬ 
ner,  8  VO.  6*. 

Poem*  by  Ttanci*  Wrangham,  A.  M. 
lamo.  4*. 

Political  Economy. 

Confideration*  on  the  Debt  tin  the  Civil 
Lift,  by  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rofe. 
Letter  the  Third  ;  being  »  Plan  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Fifherie*  on  the  Weftein 
Coaft».of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  Jobu 
Dixon,  4to. 

Al-htter  interefting  toe  very  Lottery  Depart¬ 
ment,  cnniaining  a  critical  Examination 
of  the  Plan,  &c.  of  the  new  Lottery 
Syftem,  hy  R.  Honlton,  A.  M-  8vo. 
Coi^derations  on  Neceflity  apd  Expe¬ 
diency 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  Falconer,  A.  M.  of  Meflirs.  Du  Thiel  and  Goflelin  propofe 
Bath,  propol'fs  to  print  by  fubfcrip*  alfo  to  publilh  a  new  Edition  of  Strabo,  in 
tion,  the  Geography  of  Strabo,  in  fcvcntern  French, accompanied  with  the  originalGreek 
books,  trariflated  from  the  Greek  Text ;  il-  trxt,andcorreAedfcomMSS.  in  the  Nation* 
liiftrated  hy  maps,  coins,  inferiptions,  &c.  al  Library. 

accnn'pamed  with  the  notes  of  the  older  Dr  Young,  Profeflbr  of  Natural  Thilofo* 
Editor*,  and  of  the  later  ;  thofe  of  Thomas  phy  in  the  Royalinftitution  of  Gieat  Britain, 
Falconer,  Kfq.  of  Chofter,  the  Oxford  Edi-  has  revived  in  part  the  Theory  of  light,  firft 
tor,  entire  ;  ot  Siebenkees,  and  Tzl’chuche,  of  broachrdby  Huygen*,  and  afterwards  ad  opt- 
Gcrniany,  and  thufs  of  the  tiauHatw-rs.  cd  and  defended  by  the  celebrated  Euler. 

From 
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'From  a  fcties  of  propofitiont,  in  fome  of 
vhich,  h«  attempts  an  explanation  of  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  light;  he  draws  this 
{Tcneral  cor.clnflon,  “  that  radiant  light  con- 
lifls  in  undulations  of  the  luminiferous  JE~ 
ther,”  and  endeavours  to  obviate  the  ohjec* 
^  tions  w  hich  may  be  ralfcd  againfl  his  Theo¬ 
ry- 

Sir  Henry  Engkfleld.Bart.  F.  R.  S.  from 
experiments  made  with  the  great  hell  of  the 
Collegiate  church  of  St  Oudula,  at  Biuf. 
feU, Weighing  about  fixteen  thoufand  pounds, 
has  oKcovcrcd  that  the  Barometer  is  fenll- 
bly  affo^ed  hy  thofe  elaftic  vibrations  tan. 
fed  In  the  atmnfphere  by  the  perculllnn  of 
a  fonorous  body. 

In  the  Niirthweft  Tower  of  the  church, 
he  fixed  a  Barometer  firmly  in  the  opening 
of  a  window,  not  above  feven  feet  fiom  tfie 
bottom  of  the  bell,  and  waited  quietly  for 
its  ringing.  The  height  of  the  Mercury  be¬ 
fore  the  bell  began  to  fwing,  was  19.478 
inches.  The  bell  being  in  full  fwing  no 
alteration  whatever  was  perceptible.  The 
inflant  the  clapper  was  loofed,  the  Mer¬ 
cury  leaped  up.  and  continued  that  fort  of 
fpringing  motion,  at  every  firoke  of  the 
clapper,  during  the  whole  time  of  ring¬ 
ing  the  bell.  The  height  of  the  Mercury 
during  the  ringing  of  the  bell  was  19.46(7. 
The  greateft  height  19.481 ;  and  the  fmal- 
left  29  473. 

Thefc  obfervations  were  made  with  the 
greateft  attention ;  and  appear  to  give  a- 
bout  8  thoufands  of  an  i;-jh  for  the  elTu^l 
of  this  found  upon  the  Barometer. 

A  new  tranflation  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s 
trcacife  on  Painting  (for  which  Pouffin  made 
the  figures,)  will  fuon  be  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion.  This  work  has  been  long  in  the  hands 
of  Mr  Rigaud,  R.  A.  who  has  paid  It  par¬ 
ticular  attention  and  care ;  and  has  given 
new  importance  and  energy  to  the  work, 
by  arranging  the  chapters  fucceflively  un¬ 
der  proper  heads,  by  which  the  ftndeut  will 
be  much  facilitated  in  underftanding  the 
precepts  of  this  great  mailer  in  the  art  of 
painting. 

Citizen  La  Lande  has  prefented  the  Na¬ 
tional  Ir.flitutc  of  France  with  the  fum  of 
ten  thoufand  franks  Cabout  400  guineas)  to 
found  an  annual  prize,  to  be  given  by  the 
Inititute  to  the  Author  of  fuch  difeovery, 
obfervatinn,  or  work  in  aftronomy,  as  lliall 
be  thought  the  moil  remarkable  or  ufeful, 
during  the  coutfe  of  the  year. 

Dr  R.  liamiltOB  of  fpfwich,  propofes  to 
publiih  a  “  Hiftory  of  Health,  l.ongcvity, 


and  Population,  with  the  duration  and  va¬ 
lue  of  Li  e  in  the  County  of  Suffoik.”  de¬ 
duced  from  Baptifmal  ana  Obituaiy  Tables, 
formed  from  pariib  regifters.  It  will  in¬ 
clude  Obfervations  on  the  Influence  of  the 
Soil  and  Air  on  living  bodies,  and  on  the 
ftrudlure  of  cottages  and  buildings  eretfttd 
lor  the  Poor, 

Citizen  Coulomb  has  difeovered,  that  all 
bodies  whatever  arc  obedient  to  the  adlma- 
of  magnctilni,  and  that  this  aiftion  is  fufii- 
cieritly  powerful  to  admit  of  being  meafu- 
rcd. 

“  A  Commentary  on  the  bock  of  Reve¬ 
lations,”  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  VV'hitiiker, 
with  hiflorical  proofs  of  accumplifhment,  is 
in  forwardnels  at  the  prefs.  , 

Mr  Hay,  fenior  Surgeon  to  the  General 
Infirmary,  l.eed<,  has  in  the  prefs,  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  ”  Ubfervacions  on  the  Pradice  of 
Surgery,"  illuttraicd  by  cafes. 

The  late  Rev.  C.  Bulkcly’s  "  Notes  on 
the  Bible,”  will  foon  be  publilhed  in  tliree 
volumes  8vo, 

The  French,  in  digging  up  the  earth  at 
Fort  Elleve,  near  the  Sugar  of  Rorctta,dif. 
covered  a  black  Granite,  containing  inferip- 
tions  ill  Greek,  in  the  vulgar  language  of  the 
time  in  which  it  was  executed,  and  In  hie- 
roglyphical  charadlers.  Thcfe  inferiptions 
appear  to  contain  one  decree  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Priefts,  in  honour  of  Ptolemy  Epi. 
phancs.  Colonel  Turner  has  brought  home 
this  valuable  monument  in  his  Majefty's 
fhip  Egyptienne  ;  and  it  is  now  placed  in 
the  Library  cf  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
at  Somerfet  tloufe,  for  the  infpedtion  of  the 
learned. 

l.a  Lande  is  at  prefent  printing,  with  ex¬ 
treme  care,  fmall  and  portable  tables  of  Lo¬ 
garithms  in  Stereotype  work,  which  he 
proniiles  (hall  b:  the  moft  accurate,  conve¬ 
nient,  a.-rd  elegant  Edition  ever  publiihed. 

In  La  Lande’s  “  Hiftory  of  Aftronomy 
for  the  year  1801,”  he  particularly  regrets 
the  ignorance  of  Aftronomers  concerning 
the  Comets  of  the  Solar  Syftem.  and  di- 
rcifts  their  attention  to  this  fubjedl.  He 
notices  a  very  rare  phenomenon  which  oc- 
cured  Ull  year;  during  the  courfe  of  it  all 
the  Planets  were  eclipfed  l;y  the  moon. 
He  obferves  aifo,  that  on  the  15th  Sep¬ 
tember,  at  two  minutes  after  5,  all  the  Pla¬ 
nets  were  fu  near  a  conjuniftion  as  to  be 
between  6  Signs,  and  6  Signs  ten  degrees 
of  l.ongitude  *.  Exad  conjundlioos  of  ait 
the  Planets  arc  incalculable,  'i'he  laft  e- 
vent  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1186. 

The 


•  See  in  the  Edin.  Mag.  the  Ceieftial  Phenomena  for  April  i8ol,  where  a  curious  co¬ 
incidence  of  a  fimihr  nature  was  taken  notice  of.  About  the  beginning  of  that  month  the 
Planet  Mixcurt  was  fituated  in  yf/ier,  Venus  in  Taurus,  M.sis  in  Gemini,  Juvitcr 
sr)  Canter,  Satcrn  in  Leo,  and  the  Gxoxcivii  Siovs  in  Virgo.  D.  B. 


•  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  there  were  feven  diftinA  primary  co¬ 
lours,  diffi  ring  from  each  other  in  refrangibility,  and  that  by  the  union  of  them  all, 
pure  white  light  wa*  formed.  The  celebrated  Tobias  Mayer,  in  hit  Commeutatio  de 
Jf-lnitiite  colorum,  publifhed  among  his  Optra  Ineditn,  by  l,itchcnberg,  fuppofes,  on  the 
ottier  hand,  th.it  there  are  only  tbret  piimary  colours,  viz.  red,  yelloiv,  and  bine,  be- 
caiife  fiom  the  mixture  of  thcle,  every  other  colour  may  be  produced.  Thefe  different 
opinions  arife  from  dillercnt  definitions  of  a  primary  colour  given  by  thefe  philofophers. 
The  opinion  of  Mayer  i«  more  fimple  and  popular,  and  that  of  Newton  more  philo- 
fuphical  and  juft.  '1  hat  of  Governor  Fow  nall  is  as  perplexing  as  it  is  new.  Wiry  the  de¬ 
gradations  from  light  towards  its  adual  abfence  fhuuld  be  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  is  a  cir- 
cumflanee  rather  unintelligible.  The  opinion,  we  prcfiime,  is  as  hvpntheTie  as  the  theorem 
no  which  it  is  founded,  and  we  have  fume  foundation  for  believing  that  neither  the  hypo¬ 
thecs  of  toiLnall,  nor  that  which  is  newly  revived  by  Dr  Young,  will  ever  overthrow 
the  beau  iful  and  fmiplc  hyputhefis  of  bhewton.  There  is  one  infuperable  objedion  to 
the  undulatory  Ivftcm  to  which  its  reviver  Dr  Y'oung  has  paid  no  attention.  Thisfyftem 
cannot  explain  tiie  hyperbolic  fringes  which  Newton  mentions  in  the  loth  Obfervation  of 
the  third  book  of  his  Optics,  or,  rather  the  very  exiftence  of  thefe  fringes  is  an  irrefra¬ 
gable  argument  in  favour  of  the  hypothclis  which  Newton  framed.  JD  B- 

f  The  Vaccine  Innoculation  has  alfo  found  its  way  into  Turkey ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  TuiLifh  ideas  ot  Predtftination,  which  hindered  tlicnt  from  adopting  the  Small 
Fox  Innoculation,  have  given  way  in  favour  ol  the  Vacciut. 
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The  National  Inftiiute  have  nominated  fide  the  feale,  merely  degradations  ffon 
Dr  1‘iieilley  as  foreign  affociate  in  the  clals  light  to  the  aAual  abfence  of  it*, 
of  Mathematical  btienceii ;  M.  Nciburh  in  In  1799,  a  few  Scientific  Gentlemen 
the  clals  of  Mural  and  Foliticai  Sciences;  formed  themfelvcs  into  an  affociation  for 
and  M.  Klopftock  in  that  of  Literature  the  cultivation  of  Mineralogical  Science  in 
and  the  fine  Arts.  therr  native  country,  under  Uie  name  of  the 

Beiiard,  member  of  the  Agricultural  So-  “  Britifh  Mineralogical  Society.”  They 
clety  of  Seine  and  Oife,  has  invented  a  have  now  made  a  public  official  ffatemenc 
“Moveable  Forcing  -  frame,"  fur  Plants,  of  their  objeifts,  and  piomife  to  communi- 
wbiih  has  the  advantage  ot  throwing  upon  cate,  from  time  to  time,  fuch  ahftraAs  of 
them  a  great  body  of  light ;  of  preventing  their  proceedings,  as  may  promote  the  ad- 
that  lickly  gruwtii  called  detoilation,  and  vancement  of  Art  and  Science. 


giving  the  comn-.ar.d  of  a  greater  variety  of 
temperature  than  is  to  be  obtained  ac  a 
common  hot-houle. 

Cuquebert  has  communicated  to  the  Phi- 
lomathic  Society  of  Paris,  a  very  fimple  pro- 
cels  for  taking  a  copy  of  a  recent  MS. 
This  procpfs  is  the  more  interefting,  as  it 
requites  neither  machine  nor  preparation, 
and  may  be  employed  in  any  fituation.  It 
confifts  in  putting  a  little  fugar  in  common 
writing  ink,  and  with  this  the  writing  it 
executed  on  common  paper,  fiztd  as  uluaL 
When  a  copy  is  required,  unfized  paper  is 
taken  and  lightly  moifteiied  with  a  fponge; 
the  wet  paper  is  then  applied  to  the  writ¬ 
ing,  and  a  fiat  iron,  fuch  as  is  uied  by  laun- 
eJrefTet,  of  a  moderate  heat,  being  lightly 
palfcd  over  the  unfized  paper,  the  copy  it 
immediately  produced. 

Governor  f'ownall  has  communicated  to 
Mr  Tdloch,  (Pin'l  Mag.  vol.  11.)  a  paper 
cn  Coloured  Idght,  which,  he  lays,  con¬ 
tains  an  hypothetic  theorem,  tending  to 
prove  that  there  is  but  One  Primary  Co- 
t(tur  in  oiirlyftcm;  and  that  all  the  reft 
IQ  the  prifmutic  image,  are,  on  one  fide 
of  the  feale,  only  gradations  of  that  co¬ 
lour  towards  pure  light ;  and  on  the  other 


The  Vaccine  Innoculation  gains  ground  in 
Spain,  and  particularly  in  Catalonia.  It  hM 
always  been  attended  with  complete  fuc- 
cefs  in  the  bigheft  mountains  and  on  the 
deepeft  vallies,  in  the  greateft  heat  and  ia 
the  fevered  cold  f. 

Dr  Schrader,  of  Gottingen,  hat  begun  s 
Journal  in  German  and  Latin,  appropriated 
to  the  fciencc  of  vegetables:  It  appears 
every  three  months,  and  confifts  of  about 
4jO  pages,  in  iimo  with  plates. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Englifh  Effayifts  will 
foon  appear  in  45  volumes,  royal  izmo. 
It  it  to  contain  the  Tatler,  Spedator,  Guar¬ 
dian,  Rambler,  Idler,  World,  Adventurer, 
Connoifteur,  Mirror,  Lounger,  and  Obfer- 
ver;  with  biographical  prefaces  to  all  thofe 
of  which  the  authors  are  not  living;  and  a 
general  Index  in  the  laft  volume.  Mr  A. 
Chalmers  is  faid  to  be  the  writer  of  the  pre¬ 
faces,  and  the  collator  of  the  works. 

Propofals  have  been  circulated  for  a  new 
abridgment  of  the  Pbilofophical  Tranfac- 
tions  to  the  prefent  time.  We  hope  the 
work  is  undertaken  with  the  confent  and 
concurrence  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Mr  Hayley, author  of  the  “Triumphs  of 
Temper,"  &c.  has  been  for  fome  time  en¬ 
gaged 
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^e<!  in  a  life  of  the  late  Mr  Cowper, 
poet :  and  we  undrrlland  his  work  will 
^ediljr  ifliie  from  the  prefs  in  an  elegant 
form. 

The  fame  gentleman  is  alfo  engaged  in 
a  publication  which  appears  at  Chicheller, 
under  the  title  of  “  Ballads.” 

Archdeaeon  Patey  has  in  hand  a  work  on 
Natural  Religion,  which  will  probably  be 
puolifhed  early  in  the  winter. 

Sir  William  Oufely  is  employed  in  tran- 
flating  the  Great  Tarikh,  or  Chronicle  of 
Tabari,  who  it  ftyled  by  Mr  Ockley  the 
Livy  of  the  Arabians.  As  this  work  throws 
great  light  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  Perfiaas, 
Arabs,  Jews,  and  other  oriental  nations,  and 
as  it  it  eztremely  ufeful  to  thofe  who  flndy 
the  geography  and  antiquities  of  Alia,  we 
trull  that  the  learned  tranilator  will  meet 
with  fuch  encouragement  as  may  induce  him 
to  offer  to  the  public  fuch  an  ancient  and 
valuable  chronicle. 

An  abridged  tranflation  in  fix  volumes 
oftavo  of  “  Tirabofei's  hiftory  of  Italian 
Literature,”  originally  publifhed  at  Mo¬ 
dena  in  fifteen  volumes  quarto,  is  foon  to 
be  publifhed  by  kibfeription,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Stennet.  * 

The  treatife  of  Epicurus  on  the  Nature  of 
Things,  which  has  hitherto  been  known  on¬ 
ly  by  name,  and  is  confidered  as  the  bafis  of 
l.ucretius’s  Poem,  has  been  difeovered  by 
Mr  Mailer, Librarian  to  the  Prince  ufWales, 
who  is  employed  at  Palermo,  in  unfolding 
the  Papyrus  volumes  found  in  Herculane¬ 
um.  There  were  alfo  unfolded,  i.“  A  work 
of  Philodemus  on  Mufic,”  which  has  been 
puhlilhed  by  Mr  Rofini.  a.  Another  work 
of  Philodemus,  fl  xtuun  xcj  rm  a$viiuiiutnt 
uftrmt,  (On  the  Vices,  and  their  eppofite 
Virtues,)  which  Mr  Bolli,  the  King  of  Na¬ 
ples’  Librarian,  was  tranllating  when  he  fell 
a  facrifice  of  the  lall  infurre&ion  of  the  po¬ 
pulace  in  Naples.  3.  A  thiyd  work,  by  the 
fame  Greek  author,  Ilift  rmifutrmt,  was 
unfolding  in  the  year  1794. 

M.  Demoune,  of  the  National  Library, 
has  publilhed  the  Profoeiftus  of  a  New  Edi- 
fion  of  the  celebrated  O' A  nville’s  Geogra¬ 
phical  Works,  with  6  a  maps. 

A  DiAionary  of  the  vulgar  Arabic  Lan¬ 
guage,  as  fpoken  in  Egypt,  has  appeared  at 
Paris.  It  IS  the  firft  that  contains  the  mo¬ 
dem  dialed. 

Count  Choifeul  Gouftier  intends  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  magnificent  "  Voyage  Pidurcfque 
en  Grcce.” 

Father  Raynal,  formerly  Profeffor  at  So- 
reza,  and  now  Superintendant  of  the  valua¬ 
ble  manuferipts  in  the  Convent  of  Benedic- 
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tines  at  Florence,  has  found,  in  the  I.ibrary 
of  anotherConvent,  a  manufeript  of  .£fop  a 
Fables,  written  in  the  13th  century ;  in 
which  are  two  fables  that  are  not  contained 
in  the  heft  editions.  Raynal  propoles  to 
print  the  manufeript. 

There  has  been  lately  publifhed  a  pamph¬ 
let  at  Paris,  entitled,"  The  Hiftory  and  Pro- 
cefs  of  Polytypage,  and  Stereotypage.” 

'I'he  effetft  of  Galvanifm,  in  curing  blind- 
neCi  &nd  deafnefs,  has  been  fully  confirmed, 
by  M.  bchauh,  at  Caffel,  who  cured  a  per- 
fon  who  had  been  deaf  18  years,  by  three 
weeks  ufe  of  the  Voltaic  Pile  ;  and  by  Mark 
Frifchefen,  Profeffor  of  Philoibphy  at  Saltz- 
burg,  by  ufing  a  pile  confiding  of  300  plates. 

Mr  Gllchrill,  of  Calcutta,  has  lately  fent, 
to  be  difpofed  of  in  this  country,  feveral  co¬ 
pies  of  his  celebrated  “  DiiSionary  of  the 
Hindollanic  Language,”  and  his  Oriental 
Linguiil,  which  were  comprifed  in  three 
large  quarto  volumes,  and  form  the  mod 
complete  body  of  inflrudlions  for  thofe  who 
fiudy  the  vernacular  dialedls  and  idioms  of 
our  Eail-Indian  territories. 

The  Rev.  John  Holland,  of  Bolton,  in 
the  Moors,  will  fpeedily  publilh, "  Fffays  on 
ancient  Jewiih,  Grecian,  and  Roman  Hillu- 
ry to  be  fucceeded,  if  duly  encouraged, 
by  "  Fffays  on  Ecclefiallical  and  Modern 
Hiftory.” 

A  fplendid  account  of  the  Louvre  will 
he  publifhed  at  London  by  Mrs  Griffiths, 
and  Mr  Cofway,  wrho  are  now  at  Paris,  col- 
ledling  and  preparing  materials. 

A  work  upon  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
Weights,  Meafures,  and  Money,  of  France, 
with  their  relation  to  thofe  of  England,  is 
announced  to  be  publilhed  by  fubfeription. 

The  celebrated  La  Landc  Hates,  that  the 
revolutionary  period  of  Pallas  is  4  years,  8 
months,  and  3  days ;  and  that  of  Ceres  4 
years,  7  months,  and  10  days.  The  Earth’s 
diftance  being  10,  that  of  Pall.is  between 
11  and  35,  and  that  of  Ceres  between  27 
and  28. 

Stockholm,  at  prefent,  only  produces  two 
publicjoumals.  One  of  thefe  appears  month¬ 
ly,  is  edited  by  M.  Silvt-ftrom,  and  is  entire¬ 
ly  filled  with  eztradls  from  German  Roman¬ 
ces  :  the  other  is  publilhed  by  M.  Redin, 
and  is  only  read  by  medical  men.  I'iie  want 
of  a  regular  poll  in  Sweden  is  the  great  ob- 
ftacle  in  the  way  of  this  fpecies  of  literary 
undertakings. 

From  fails  tranfinitted  to  the  African  AP- 
fociation,  from  the  celebrated  Travellers 
Ilomeman  and  Browne,  it  appears  that  the 
Ctfe  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  is 
pretty  nearly  afcerulnei 
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«c.  Known  uy  me  name  or  me  iauu  knowledge,  and  the 

7cr/ Holland  made  a  few  obferva- 

*1.^  4.  iT  JO.  r  *u  r  u  blc  Lcrd  who  heard  him,  that  dunnff  the 

.ons  thereon,  to  the  ePTed  of  he  fub-  conteft.  there  were  perfons  iaSh.a 

®  n,7  country,  faid  to  be  of  as*^  high  and  re- 

rp.  ,;  •  .  j  .  fpeflable  public  charadter  as  any  in  his 

Ihe  Lord  Chancellor  pointed  out  W*  •  a  •  j  _  ■  u  r  i  •'u  j 
fliortly  the  importance  of  the  fubjeft,  *  dominions  whofe  loyaity  and 

_ .  A  _  .v-  c  T  A  »•  ij  principles  were  as  iirongly  and  as  re- 

v^nn  ^  I  "  P™-  fpeflably  vouched  for  and^fworn  to  as 

f  \  :  it  waspUblethey  could  be.  and  yet 
lence  to  the  concerns  of  the  State  Lot*  r*.  j  j  a.  r  ^ 

tery.  but  the  morals  and  good  condudl  appeared,  that  thofe  very 

of  the  middling  and  lower  claffes  of  the  '  n  n  dangerous  charac 

people,  principally  as  it  regarded  the  tors  that  could  exitt  in  the  Bntifli  do- 
j.n  .A-  a.-  c-  i-  *  minions. 

deftrudtive  pradl.ce  of  inluring.  committed  with  amend, 

GLCNRENS  CANAL.  BILL.  mcntS. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  was  read,  for  Monday  June  *8. 

taking  the  Glenkens  Canal  Bill  into  con*  His  Majelty  came  in  State  to  the 

fideration.  Houft,  and  being  feated  on  the  Throne, 

The  Lord  Chancellor  in  a  fpeech  of  in  his  Royal  rubes,  and  the  Houle  of 
fome  length  reprobaied  the  Bill,  as  one  Commons  attending,  was  pleafed  to 
of  thofe  jobs  which  but  too  often  come  make  the  following  moft  gracious  fpcech 
into  that  Houfe  in  the  fhape  of  private  to  both  Houfcs  of  Parliament : 

Bills,  p  Lordlhip  ftrongly  objefted  My  Uris  and  G^ntl^en, 
to  the  claufes  which  authorifed  the  hold-  „  ™  .  r  r  .  •  ,  , 

er  of  an  entailed  eftatc  in  polTeflion,  to  ‘‘The  public  bufinefs  being  conclud, 
fell  part  of  that  eftate  in  order  to  ac-  'd,  I  think  it  proper  to  clofe  thisScffion 
commodate  the  courfe  of  the  Canal,  as  otprliament. 

a  manifeft  prejudice  and  injury  to  thofe  ‘  During  a  long  and  laborious  attend- 
who  were  to  come  after  him,  bora  or  >"«•  ^ave  invariably  manifelted 
unborn  entertain  of  the  great 

Lord  Holland  conixo^txicA  the  Lord  truft  committed  to  your  charge.  The 
Chancellor’s  doarinc,  contending  that  objefts  ofyour  deliberations  hLve  been 
the  proximity  of  a  Canal,  or  rather  its  numerous  and  important, 

immediate  courfe  through  the  entailed  a"d  I  derive  the  utxoft  fatisfadlion  from 
eftates.  muft  be  of  infinite  advantage,  t^e  conyiaion  that  the  wifdom  of  your 
as  it  Aould  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  proceedings  will  MxxUy  proved  by  their 
lime  and  other  manure  to  them,  thus  m  promoting  the  bett  interefts  of 

greatly  tending  to  the  fpeedy  improve*  P'®!*’'  throughout  every  part  of  my 
ment  of  the  tftates,  and  thereby  in*  dominions. 

creafing  their  produce,  end  add  to  their  *’  Gentlemen  of  the  House  o/CommoaSf 
value.  **  The  ample  provifiop  you  have  made 

for 
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for  the  various  branches  of  the  public 
I'ervice,  demands  my  warmeft  acknow¬ 
ledgements;  and  my  particular  thanks 
are  due  for  the  liberality  which  you 
have  Ihetsn  in  exonerating  my  Civil 
Government  and  houfehold  from  the 
debts  with  which  they  were  unavoidab* 
ly  burdened. 

“  W'hilft  I  regret  the  amount  of  the 
fupplies  which  circumltances  have  ren¬ 
dered  neceflary,  it  is  a  relief  to  me  to 
contemplate  the  fiate  of  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  Commerce,  and  Revenue,  which 
afford  the  mod  decifive  and  gratifying 
proofs  of  the  abundance  of  cur  Intern^ 
Refources,  and  of  the  growing  profperi- 
ty  of  the  country. 

“  Mf  Lords  and  Gentltmertt 
“  As  I  think  it  expedient  that  the  £- 
ledion  of  a  new  Parliament  fhould  take 
place  without  delay,  it  is  roy  intention 
forthwith  to  give  direQions  for  diflblv* 
ingthe  prefent,  and  for  calling  a  New 
Parliament. 

In  communicating  to  you  this  inten¬ 
tion,  I  cannot  i'upprcCi  thofe  fentiments 
of  entire  approbation  with  which  I  re- 
heft  upon  every  part  of  your  condufl 
fmee  1  iiril  met  you  in  this  place. 
The  unexampled  difficulties  of  our  htu- 
ation  required  the  utmoit  efforts  of  that 
Wifdfun  and  Fortitude  which  you  fo 
eminently  difplayed  in  Contending  with 
them,  and  by  which  they  have  been  fo 
happily  furmounted.  From  your  judi¬ 
cious  and  falutary  meafures  during  the 
lalt  year,  my  people  derived  all  the  re¬ 
lief  which  could  be  afforded  under  one 
of  the  fevereft  difpenfations  of  Provi¬ 
dence  ;  and  tt  was  by  the  fpirit  and  de¬ 
termination  which  uniformly  animated 
your  Councils  aided  by  the  unprece¬ 
dented  exertions  of  my  fleets  and  ar- 
mies,  and  the  zealous  and  cordial  co¬ 
operation  of  my  People,  that  I  was  en¬ 
abled  to  profecute  with  fuccefs,  and  ter¬ 
minate  with  honour,  the  long  and  ardu¬ 
ous  conttft  in  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged. 

*•  The  fame  fenfe  of  public  duty,  the 
fame  folicitude  for  the  welfare  of  your 
country,  will  now,  in  your  individual 
chara(5lers,  induce  you  to  encourage,  by 
all  the  means  in  your  power,  the  culti¬ 
vation  and  improvement  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Peace. 

“  My  endeavours  will  never  be  want¬ 
ing  to  preferve  the  bleffings  by  which 
we  are  fo  eminent 7  diftinguilhed,  and 


to  prove  that  the  profperity  and  happi- 
nefsof  all  claffes  of  my  faithful  fubjeCts 
are  the  objects  which  are  always  neareft 
my  heart.” 

THK  SPXAKEIc’s  SPEECH. 

The  Speaker,  on  prefenting  the  Bills 
for  his  Majefty’s  Affent,  delivered  the 
following  Addreis : 

**  Most  Graeious  Sovereign, 

“  It  is  my  duty  to  prefent  to  your 
Majefty,  the  Bills  for  completing  the 
Supplies  which  your  Majclly’s  faith¬ 
ful  Commons  have  granted  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  year. 

“  With  heartfelt  gratitude,  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  your  Majefty’s  paternal 
goodnefs  and  wifdom,  which  have  al¬ 
ready  enabled  them  to  make  a  large  re- 
du6tion  of  the  public  burdens,  %  the 
termination  of  a  long  and  eventful  war; 
a  war  juft  and  neceffary  in  its  origin, 
conducted  with  energy,  fuftained  with 
fortitude,  fignahzed  by  triumphs  furpaf- 
fing  the  fame  of  our  anceftors,  and  ob¬ 
tained  in  countries  unvifited  by  their 
arms,  and  concluded  at  length  by  a 
Peace, which  has  added  new  conquefts  to 
your  Crown,  and  given  repofe  and  fafety 
to  thefe  its  ancient  dominions,  whole 
Pceis  and  Commons  have  now,  for  the 
fecund  year,  the  happinefs  of  bemg  af- 
fembled  in  One  United  Parliament  at 
the  foot  of  your  Throne, 

“  Tiius  circumftanced,  your  Majefty’s 
faithful  Commons  not  only  look  forward 
with  a  (aniiuine  hope  that  they  may  not 
foon  be  called  to  the  hard  neceftity  of 
augmenting  the  Public  Debt  by  future 
burdens ;  but  they  have  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  look  back  to  the  debt  already 
incurred :  and  with  the  fame  chara^er- 
iftic  fpirit,  which  iitft  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  an  effectual  fyftem  for  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  National  Debt,  they  have 
proceeded  to  arrange  and  fettle  a  plan 
for  accelerating  that  extinction,  by 
pledging  the  future  application  of  their 
growing  means  to  the  accomplilhment 
of  the  l  ame  great  objeCt. 

_  “  At  a  time,  when  their  attention  has 
been  directed  to  thefe  confidcrations, 
and  when  they  have  alfo  found  that  taxes 
of  unprecedented  weight,  though  wifely 
impofed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  fuch 
a  war,  might  neverthelels  be  now  pru¬ 
dently  repealed  ;  it  has  given  the  higheft 
fatisfaCtion  to  your  Majefty’s  faithful 
Commons,  to  relieve  thole  prefting  de¬ 
mands  which  the  general  difficulties  of 
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x'tc  tiires  had  caft  upon  the  ptovifion 
alTigneJ  by  Parlia-.nent  for  the  fupport 
of  your  Majefty’s  houfehold,  and  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  your  Crown  :  for 
this  country  has  not  now  to  learn,  that 
hlonarchy  is  the  beft  and  ftrongelt  fe- 
curity  for  its  librrt  es ;  and  that  the 
fplendour  of  the  Throne  redetls  luftre 
and  dignsty  upon  the  whole  nation. 

“  Thel'c,  Sire,  arc  amongft  the  me¬ 
morable  events  of  aSellion  thus  far  pro¬ 
tracted  ;  upon  which  we  reflect  with  a 
confeious  fatisfaCtion,  that  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  great  duties  we  have  brought 
proportionate  exertions.  And  we  now 
indulge  the  flattering  hope,  that  we  may 
fafely  apply  ourltlves  to  cultivate  the 
Arts  of  Peace.  Arts  long  dear  to  your 
IVIajelty,  and  congenial  to  the  temper  of 
your  People,  whofe  fpirit  of  enterprife 
Jit  foreign  commerce  and  internal  im- 
provemeni,  une^&mpled  in  its  exertions 
throughout  the  war,  may  now  expand 
itfelf  with  redoubled  aClivity  ;  and  by 
providing  new  fources  of  ftrength  and 
svealth  for  this  country,  fix  the  {lability 
of  our  own  Power — and  at  the  fame 
time  promote  the  common  interefts  of 
Europe,  and  of  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world.” 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Monday,  “June  ai. 

SCOTS  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

The  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Scots 
Schoolmafters  was  committed. 

Col.  Fullarton  obferved,  that  he  (hould 
not  prefs  the  fatther  progrefs  of  this 
bill  at  prefent.  He  iliould  widi  it 
to  be  printed,  and  Gentlemen  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  confidering  the 
meafure  fully  before  next  SciTion  of  Par¬ 
liament.  The  report  of  the  Bill  was 
then  brought  up,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

A  bill  was  read  a  firll  and  fecond  time 
empowering  the  CommiflTioners  of  Ex- 
cife  and  the  Culloms  in  England  and 
Scotland  to  rellore  goods  feized,  &c. 

The  following  arc  now  the  paper  du¬ 
ties,  by  law,  per  pout.  J  w fight : — First 
Class — which  includes  writing,  printing, 
cartridge,acd Elephant  papers, row  pay¬ 
ing  a  duty  of  sd.  to  b«  reduced  to  3d.— 
S.cond  Ciajj— meaning  white  brow  n,  and 
ail  coloured  papers,  now  paying  a  duty 
of  2d.  to  be  advanced  to  3d.  and  brown 
papers,  which  now  pay  id.  to  be  advan¬ 
ced  to  i^d. 


Proceedingu 

Thursday,  Juneitt. 

NITRIC  FUMIGATION. 

Mr  Wilbfrforce  moved,  “  That  an 
humble  Addrefs  be  prefented  to  his  Ma- 
jefty,  praying  that  he  would  bcgracioully 
pleated  to  give  directions  that  a  fum  not 
exceeding  5o«ol.  fliould  be  advanced  to 
Dr  James  Carmichael  Smyth,  and  that 
the  Houfe  would  make  good  the  fame.” 

Afr  Erskine  feconded  the  motion. 

Mr  David  Scott  obferved,  that  Nitric 
Fumigation  had  been  tried  in  the  Eaft 
India  ferv'ice,  and  had  admirably  fuc- 
ceeded  in  preventing  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  contagion. 

The  Chanctller  of  the  Exchequer  faid, 
he  was  convinced,  that,  in  confenting 
to  the  preftnt  motion,  which  would 
{lamp  the  difeovery  with  public  appro¬ 
bation,  he  was  doing  julticc  to  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  performing  an  aCl  of  real 
benevolence,  not  only  to  this  country, 
but  to  the  whole  univerfe. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  unani- 
moufly. 

Friday^  June  15. 

Herculaneum. 

The  Chancellor  0/  the  .Exchequer,  after 
an  elegant  compliment  to  the  illuflrious 
Perlbnage  who  had  caufed  the  valuable 
remains  of  ancient  records  of  Hercula¬ 
neum  and  Pompeia  to  be  faved  from  de- 
flruClion,  and  expatiating  on  their  utili¬ 
ty  to  us  in  particular  and  to  the  world  at 
large,  moved  an  Addrefs  to  hisMajefty, 
praying  that  he  may  be  gracioufly  i  lea¬ 
fed  to  order  that  17C0I.  be  advanced  to 
Wm.  Drummond,  Efq.  Miniflcr  at  the 
Court  of  his  Sicilian  Majcfiy,  for  de¬ 
fraying  the  expence  of  copying  ancient 
ManulcriptSjdifcovercd  at  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeia.— Which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave 
notice,  that  fome  meafures  were  in  con¬ 
templation  before  a  Committee  appoint¬ 
ed  for  fuch  purpofe,  fur  enabling  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Surgeons  who  had  been  in  the 
fcrvicc,  to  enter  into  employment  to 
fuperintend  the  health  of  the  crew  of 
various  ihips  in  dillant  parts  of  the 
world— a  fyftem  which, he  trull ed, would 
be  attended  with  particular  advantages 
to  the  Naval  Services  of  this  country  in 
particular,  as  well  as  ferviceable  to  the 
general  caufe  of  humanity.  This,  he 
obferved,  was  a  fyftem  the  want  of 
which  had  been  much  lamented  by  fome 
of  the  moll  intelligent  men  in  Europe. 

FOREIGN 
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St  KITTS,  Aprtl  30. 

N  Saturday  lalt  the  (kcadful  ac¬ 
count  reached  town,  of  the  horrid 
unprovoked  aflaflination  that  morning 
on  Brimftone-hill,  of  John  Garvey,  £f(^ ; 
a  Captain  in  his  Majefty’s  Third  Regi¬ 
ment  (of  Buffs,)  by  Enfign  Price,  of  the 
fame  corps;  who  immediately  after  add¬ 
ed  to  the  catalogue  of  his  crimes  that  of 
fuicide,  by  putting  a  period  to  his  own 
life.  The  latt  r  was  a  young  man  with 
whom  the  deceafed  was  not  only  on 
terms  of  (what  is  generally  called)  the 
molt  intimate  footing,  but  thoCe  (  appa¬ 
rently)  of  the  moil  perfect  cordiality, 
elfeem,  and  friendihip.  What  were  the 
motives  which  influenced  the  aiTaflin, 
and  infpired  him  bafely  to  take  the  life 
of  his  infeparable  companion  and  belt 
friend,  (at  the  moment  he  came  to  make 
an  aifei^ionate  inquiry  after  the  health  of 
his  murderer,)  we  cannot  pretend  to  ha-' 
zird  a  coojedure  ;  but  by  the  hoirid 
deed  the  world  is  deprived,  at  the  early 
period  of  years,  of  an  amiable  youth, 
as  univerfally  citeemed  as  regreted,  an 
ornament  to  fociety,  and  to  that  pro- 
feflion  of  which  he  was  a  member.  The 
Ofhcers  of  the  Regiment,  have  remitted 
One  Hundred  Guineas  for  erecting  a 
monument  to  Captain  Garvey. 

Captain  Garvey  was  brother  to  Baro- 
nels  Pfeilitzer,in  Upper  Berkeley-ttrcet, 
and  Nephew  to  William  Moduit,  El'q; 
of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  by  whom  his  loiii 
is  fincerely  lamented. 

ROME,  May  30. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  arrived  here 
on  the  2 2d  in  the  evening,  with  his 
whole  fuite ;  he  was  efcorted  by  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  Pontifical  dragoons.  Next 
dav  his  Majcfty  repared  to  the  Quiri- 
nal  Palace,  where  he  was  received  by  his 
lloliiiefs  With  everv  demonlfration  of 
the  tendereil  friendlliip.  The  day  af¬ 
ter,  his  Holinefs  returned  the  viut  to 
his  Majelly.  Scarcely  had  the  holy  Fa¬ 
ther  alighted  from  his  carriage,  when 
his  Majcfty  attempted  to  kifi  bis  feet, 
but  his  Holinefs  raifed  him  up,  and 
haftened  with  him  into  his  apartment, 
where  he  had  a  long  converfation  with 
bis  Majefty. 

NAPLES,  June  9. 

CuaaLKs  Emanuu.  the  Fouhth, 


KiIng  of  Sardikia,  having  by  an  inftru- 
ment  dated  at  Rome  the  4th  of  this 
month,  refigned  his  Crown  and  Domi¬ 
nions  in  favour  of  his  Brother  the  Duke; 
DB  Aost,  his  Royal  Highnefs  has  acced¬ 
ed  to  the  Crown,  under  the  name  of 
Victor  Emanuel. 

MEMEL,  June  10. 

This  morning  the  firft  interview  be¬ 
tween  the  Emperor  Aleaxnder  and  his 
PruiTian  Majefty,  took  place  here. 
The  Emperor  (who  travelled  under  the 
title  of  the  Comte  de  Ruftie)  \ras  met 
at  iome  diftance  from  the  town  by  his 
Pruitan  Majcfty  ;  when  the  latter,  who 
was  on  horfeback,  came  to  the  Imperi¬ 
al  carriage,  he  alighted,  and  the  Empe¬ 
ror  at  the  fame  time  getting  out  of  his 
carriage,  the  two  Royal  Perfonages  fa- 
luted  each  other.  The  Emperor  then 
mounted  one  of  his  Pruflian  Majefty’s 
horfes,  and  the  two  Monarchs  rode  to¬ 
gether  into  the  City,  followed  by  their 
retinue,  likewife  ou  horfeback.  When 
they  reached  the  houfe  of  the  Merchant 
Lorck,  at  which  their  Prulfian  Majelties 
rcfide,  the  ()uecn  of  Pruflia  came  out 
to  meet  her  uluftrious  Vifltor. 

The  town  endeavoured,  by  every 
means,  to  Ihew  itfelf  worthy  of  the  vifit 
it  was  honoured  with  by  its  illuftrious 
guefts. '  Two  triumphal  arches  were  e- 
leded  upon  the  occafion ;  one  before 
the  gate  of  Liebau,  reprefenting  a  por¬ 
tico,  the  entablature  of  which  was  fup- 
ported  by  four  groups  of  pillars,  and  in 
the  frieze  the  xsxiQupXion—Alexandro  et 
Friderico  IVilbelmo  dus  a  Deo  junBis  civi- 
tas.  In  the  middle  of  the  attic  were 
the  arms  of  the  town  ;  a  favage  leaning 
on  an  anchor,  wreathed  with  flowers. 
The  triumphal  entry,  at  the  end  of  Ehi- 
den-ftreet,  was  formed  by  two  obelill.s 
entwined  with  garlands  of  flowers,  one 
bearing  the  Rtifian,  the  other  the  Prvf 
fan  flag. 

DENMARK, 
Copenhagen,  June  12. 

Prince  William  of  Glouccfter  arrived 
here  this  day  on  hoard  the  Englilh  fri¬ 
gate  Latona.  He  was  received  by  the 
Grand  Marlhal  of  the  Court,  who  im¬ 
mediately  conducted  him  to  the  apart- 
xuents  prepared  foi  liim  at  the  Hotel  of 
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the  Cadets  of  Irfantry.  The  I’rince  will  Place  de  Caroufel,  which  was  cleared  a- 
aHiil  to-morrovr  at  a  grand  review.  way  for  the  purpofe.  Bonaparte  rode 

June  6.  “  Vcitcrday  noon  his  through  the  lines  in  the  manner  he  ge- 
M  tjelty  the  Emperor  of  Rullia  arrived  nerally  does,  without  Itopping,  and  on  a 
here  with  his  train.  On  his  whole  jour-  Imart  canter ;  after  which  the  Infantry 
Bcy,  the  joy  exprelTvd  by  his  fubj  -Ct<  to  formed  a  fquare,  and  he  delivered  to  the 
fee  their  beloved  Monarch,  was  univer-  Deputations  from  different  Corps,  their 
ial,  but  el'peciaily  here  at  Riga,  where  new  Colours;  the  whole  of  the  troops 
the  roads  were  thronged  with  fuch  a  then  filed  off  before  him,  and  he  return- 
prodigious  concOurl'e  of  people,  that  the  ed  to  the  Hall  of  Audience,  where  the 
carriages  could  proceed  but  very  llowly.  Foreign  Miniiters,  Stc.  paid  their  refpe<^ 
At  the  entrance  of  the  luburb,  the  mul-  to  him.  A  grand  dinner  was  prepared, 
titudr,  with  loud  acclamations,  flopped  to  which  aoo  giiefts  were  invited.  The 
Ills  iVIajtfly's  carriage,  took  out  tlie  new  Corps  of  Mamelukes  were  on  the 
Luries,  ainl  wou'd  not  defift  from  their  parade,  and  made  a  very  brilliant  ap- 
iiitreaties  till  they  were  permitted  to  pearance,  from  the  variegated  colours 
draw  it.  lii  this  raann-r  the  Monarch  in  which  they  are  dreifed,  and  the  rich- 
arrived  at  the  Palace  at  Riga  about  two  nefs  of  their  Officers  horfes  trappings, 
o’clock.  All  the  ftreets,  fquares,  and  In  the  evening  the  Place  de  Concorde^ 
windows,  were  nlled  with  jo^ul  fpefta-  formerly  the  Place  de  Louie  XV.  the 
tois,  wlio  inceffantly  Ihouted  “  Long  Gardens  of  the  Thuilleries,  and  both 
live  Alexander  1”  In  the  evening  the  fronts  of  the  Palace,  were  moftbrilli- 
Oi>era  of  Lodoilka  was  p.rformed  at  the  antly  illuminated,  and  every  houl'e 
Theatre.  On  his  Majefty’s  entrance  in-  throughout  Paris  was  lighted  up,  by  or- 
to  his  box,  he  was  faluted  with  the  loud-  der  of  the  Police.  A  fcaffold  was  ereft- 
clt  and  moft.  joyful  acclamations  by  the  cd  in  the  Thuilleries,  where  a  concert 
•whole  a’adience.  Before  the  overture,  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic  was  per- 
Pome  verfes  luited  to  the  occafion  were  formed,  at  which  many  of  the  Singers 
lung  by  the  Pei  formers,  to  the  Air  and  artifts  belonging  to  the  Grand  Ope- 
of  tlie  Well  know’n  Englifh  popular  an-  raalfifted. 
them,  “  God  Save  the  King,”  in  which  DRESDEN,  June  »8. 

the  whole  houfe  joined  with  enthufiarm  ;  The  Chevalier  de  Saxe  had  the  ad- 
after  which  Madame  Meyer  delivered  vantage,inhisduelwiththePrinceSu- 
a  ihort  addr  fsto  the  Monarch.  On  his  bow,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Saxony  and 
entrance  into  tlic  Theatre,  he  was  re-  Bohemia,  but  he  was  not  fo  fuccefsful 
ceiv  d  by  a  number  of  young  maidens,  in  his  conteft  with  Prince  Tfcheibatow, 
the  daughters  of  Citizens  of  Jiftinflion,  who  travelled  from  Peterfliurgh  to  Vi- 
all  uniformly  dreffed,  who  llrewtd  flow-  enna  to  meet  him.  When  the  Prince  ar- 
ers  before  him  :  one  of  them  prefented  rived  at  Vienna,  he  found  that  the  Che- 
him  with  a  bouquet  and  fome  verfes.  valier  de  Saxe  had  fet  out  ii>  order  to 
After  the  play,  his  Majefty  honoured  fight  Prince  Subow. — When  the  duel  be- 
w;th  his  prefence  a  fplendid  Ball,  given  tween  the  Chevalier  de  Saxe  and  Prince 
by  one  of  the  principal  Magiftrates,  Subow  was  over.  Prince  Tfeherbatow 
where  his  Majefty  daneed  with  fcveral  immediately  challenged  the  Chevalier, 
Ladies,  without  diftindion  of  rank,  and  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  ihouldineet 
charmed  ail  prefent  with  his  obliging  on  the  aid  of  June,  in  the  Saxon  terri- 
condel'cenfion.  In  the  evening  the  tory.  They  met  on  the  day  appointed, 
whole  city  was  fplendidly  illuminated.”  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
P^RIS.  July  I?.  Prince  fired  firll,  and  liiot  his  opponent 

The  great  expectations  farmed  on  ac-  through  the  breaft,  who  inimedlately 
count  of  the  Fe'.tival  of  the  Hth,  were  dropped,  exclaiming,  “  I  am  killed. 
ciifappointcd.  Intlead  of  the  amufe-  He  had,  however,  Itreiigth  enough  to 
men's  given  to  the  public  upon  former  get  up  and  fire  at  the  Prince,  whole  hat 
Aniiiverfiiries,  the  whole  I'plendorof  the  he  fliot  off.  The  Chevalier  died  in  a  few 
day  was  confmeJ  to  the  Military  Evolu-  minutes  in  his  arms ;  he  was  buried  in  a 
tions  of  a  Parade;  and  thefe  but  little  Monaltery.  The  d.fpute  which  led  to 
more  varied  than  the  efta’olilhed  Parades  this  duel  hap^iened  in  the  reign  of  Ca- 
of  the  15th  of  each  month.  About  8000  therine  II.  It  arofe  from  a  harih  anfwcr 
men.  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  alVombled  in  which  the  Chevalier  made  to  the  Prince 
the  court  of  the  rhmllcrus,  and  on  the  when  the  latter  aOted  him  how  he  did. 

Al’Jlratt 


'^0  unties  of  f'fjf-j 


iBuckingham 


[Durlatn 


Lancafter 

i^eicefter 


Vnia-  ' 
habited 
Houses- 


Total 
of  Per  tons 


Males. 


Females. 


Rutland 


Warwick  . 
Weftmorelan 


Worcefter 


57.955 

2'.437 

27.195 

38.371 

46,437 

i7,co3 
17,681 
6.841 
5 ‘.585 

114,270 

25,99* 

41.395 

112,912 

8,948 

47.617 

26,665 
26,5 1 8 
25,611 
20,599 

3.*74 

31.18; 

48,04c 

38.345 
45. ‘98 

3».*53 

46.072 

»5.*72 

40,847 

7,897 
29,462 
26,71 1 
25,761 
3'.5*2 
1 1 1,146 


>.369'  79.401 


53.786!  55.83 


230.1531 


109,34c 

141,905 


.467.870:1,778,420153,965 


4'343.499i8.33i»434 


AbsUatl 


jfbstrallof  the  Enumeration  ^England,  taken  1801,  in  Conformity  t» 
an  Ail  of  Pusliament,  atsd  copied  from  the  Report. 


Uninha¬ 

bited 

Hou/es. 


London 
Manclicfler 
Liverpool 
Birmingliatn  - 


Brillo! 


jthitraH  of  the  EnumbrAtion  ^  Wales,  taken  i8oi,  in  Conformity  to  an 
ACl  of  Parliament  f  and  copied  from  the  Report. 


By  how  . 
Inhabited  many 
Houfes.  Familiet 
i  occupied. 


,,  ,  „  ,  Total  of 

Malet.  Females. 


Anglefey  - 
Brecon 
Cardigan  - 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon 
Denbigh 
Flint  -  - 
Glamorgan 
Merioneth 
Montgomery 
Pembroke  • 
Radnor  -  - 


AhstraH  of  the  Enumeration  of  England  and  Wales,  taken  in  l8oi,  in 
Conformity  to  an  A£l  of  Parliament. 


Total  of 
Perfont. 


Inhabited 

Houses. 


SUMMARY. 


In  England  1,524,027  perfons  are  employed  phiefly  in  agriculture,  and 
1,789,532  in  trade,  manufadures,  and  handicraft.  In  Wales  189,062  are 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  53,822  in  trade,  &c. 

It  will  be  obferved,  that  when  the  army  and  navy  are  Added  to  the  males^ 
there  is  a  total  excefs  of  the  number  of  males  over  that  of  females  of  88,844. 

Lht  of  all  the  Cities  and  Towns  in  England  and  Wales,  ^hese  Popula¬ 
tion  exceeds  Five  Thousand. 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Inhabited 

Houfes. 


Total  of 
Perfons. 


I 


InhM- 

bited 

Haustt- 


Unin¬ 

habited} 

Hotises\ 


Cities  and  Tovmt. 


Males. 


\  Females. 


Total  of 
Persons. 


Briilol  , 
Leeds  . 
Plymouth 
Newcaftle 
Norwich 


Bath  .  . 
Portfmouth 
Shcihcld  > 
Hull  .  . 
Nottingham 
Exeter 
Leiceller  . 
York  .  . 

Coventry  . 


Chefter  . 
Dover  . 
Yarmouth 
Shiewlbury 
Greenwich 
Sunderland 
Ox  l  ord 
Colcheller 


Worccftcr 
Ipfwich  . 
Wigan 
Derby  .  . 

Huddersfield 
Chatham  . 
Carlida  .  . 

Lynn  .  . 
Cambridge 
Reading  . 
Lancailer  . 


Canterbury 
Macclesfield 
W’^hitehaven 
Maiddone 
Southampton 
Devizes  . 
Snliftury  . 
Bury  .  . 

Glouceller 


Ctntiuuafun 


Continuation  of the  List  of  all  the  Cities  and  Towns  in  England  Wales, 
•whose  Population  exceeds  Five  Thousand. 


By  bow 

Inhabited  many 

Cities  and  Towns,  Houses.  Families 
_  _ _ occupied- 


Durham  .  . 
Whitby  ,  , 
Lincoln  . 
Brighthclmftone 
Bradford  .  . 


Berwick  .  . 

Northampton  . 
Grantham 
Kendall  .  . 

Hereford  . 

R  ochcftet 
Newark  .  . 
Scarborough  . 


Sandwich  .  . 
KidderminRer 
Swanfea  .  . 

Beverley  .  , 

BoRon  .  . 

WincheRer  , 
Taunton  .  . 

Warwick  .  . 
DoncaRer  .  . 
Holywell  .  . 

Cumarthen  . 
Deal  .  .  . 


Supplement  to  the  Table  of  Towns. 


,  ,  By  bow 

S'*; 

houses. 


Uninba-  tr  *  t  ..s 

bited  Males.  FemaUs-  g  J 
Hossses. 


Stockport  .  .  . 

Bolton,  Great  .  . 
Wolverhampton  . 
Oldham  .  .  .  . 

Blackburn  .  .  . 

PreRon  .  .  .  . 


Quick  (Yorkfhire) 
Warrington  .  .  . 

Walfal  .  .  .  . 

Dudley  .  .  .  . 

Woolwich  .  .  . 

Spotland  (Lancafti.) 
HalhfrtX  .  .  .  . 


{Females. 


Inha¬ 

bited 

Houses, 


Total  of 
Perfons. 


By  bow 
many 
Families 
occupied. 


Uninha¬ 

bited 

Houses, 


Males, 


Inha¬ 

bited 

Houses. 


Froine  .  .  . 

WakeHcld  .  . 

Shields,  South  . 
Wellington  .  . 


Shields,  North  . 
Huddersfield .  . 
Bury  .... 
Rilllon  .  .  . 

Tiverton  .... 
Bradford  (Yorkfhire) 
Barton  .... 
Bifhop  Wcarmouth 


2798 


Manstield  .  . 

Trowbridge  .  . 
Hunflet  .  .  . 

Croydon  .  .  . 

Workington  .  . 
EUefmere  .  . 

Stroud  .  .  . 
Shepton  Mallet  . 
Hlnklcy  .  . 


1009 

•033 

HOC 

919 


Uninha-  Tntnt  nf 

bited  Males.  Females  i  J 
„  Persons. 

Houses, 


County  Tov/nt 


Chichefter .... 
Bedford  .  .  .  . 

Stafford  .  .  .  . 
Lauiicellon  .  .  . 

Hertford  .  .  .  . 

jMonmoutb  .  .  . 

Dolgelly  (Merioneth) 


Haverfordweft 
Pool  (Montgom.) 
Cardiff  .... 
Guilford  ... 
Buckingham  .  . 

iBrecon  .... 
Dorcheller  .  . 


Denbigh  . 
Huntingdon 
New  Radnor 
Cardigan  . 
Carnarvon  . 
Beaumaris  . 


590 

350 

390 

430 

336 

288 


*330  2391 
1042  2035 


970  1921 

1122  1911 


Continuation  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Table  ^Towns. 


Cities  Sind  Towns, 


024 

456 

400 

268 

397 


A  List  of  the  Countt  Towns  in  England  and  Wales,  nuhofe  Peculation 
is  LESS  than  Fite  Thousand. 


76  Account  of  Garnet  in  and  Capt.  Soivden's  Aerial  Vlyage, 

It  maybe  worth  while  to  obfcrve,  on  the  population  of  the  metropolis  (a* 
»1phe£lcd  at  the  end  of  the  abilra^)  that  if  the  regiments  of  guards  and  mi« 
litia  in  London,  and  the  feamcn  on  board  the  rcgiftered  vclTcU  in  the  river 
Thames,  were  added  to  the  864,000,  that  the  metropolis  would  undoubtedly 
exceed  900,000  fouls ;  almoit  a  tenth  part  of  the  population  of  England  and 
VV'ales;  and  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  people  of  Great  Britain. 

LOHDON  June  19.  i8oj.  the  fupate  (the  fucker,)  and  the  BaU 

Grirnenn,  the  French  iHranout,  and  loon  delcended  through  black  and  cold 
Captain  Sowden,  afeended  ycllerday  in  cLuds.  As  foon  as  they  had  approach- 
a  Balloon  at  Ranelagh,  araidll  thoui'ands  ed  futhciently  near  the  earth,  they  threw 
of  ipeCtators.  Having  rilen  a  confidcr*  out  their  anchor  and  cable.  When  the 
able  height,  the  wind  forced  it  in  a  Ball  on  firit  touched  the  ground,  it  re- 
North  -  Eaft  dire6lion.  M.  Garnerin  bounded  with  confiderable  violence  ; 
and  Captain  Sowden  held  each  in  their  this  reboui  d  was  followed  by  about 
hand  a  flag,  which  they  waved  as  long  twenty  more,  more  violent  than  the 
as  they  could  be  perceived,  but  in  the  firft.  The  gulls  01  wind  dragged  th  m 
I’pace  of  ten  minutes,  at  a  great  diitance,  over  fields  and  hedi^es,  which  tore  their 
they  entered  a  cloud,  and  it  was  impof-  hands  and  clothes ;  their  anchor  touched 
fible  afterwards  to  defery  them  from  the  ground  feveral  times,  but  dragged  ; 
Kanelagh.  At  this  time  the  rain  was  and  it  was  not  till  fome  minutes  had  e- 
I>ouring  down  in  torrents.  lapfed  that  it  took  a  Heady  hold  in  a 

At  one  o’clock,  this  day,  a  difpatch  thicket  near  a  houfe.  He-e  they  concei- 
was  received  by  Colonel  Greville  from  ved  themfelves  to  be  releafed  from  all 
IM.  Garnerin,  announcing  the  landing  of  peril ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  houfe, 
his  balloon  clofe  to  the  town  of  Colcbef-  alarmed  at  the  Balloon,  would  not  alTift 
ter,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  fix  them.  In  the  mean  time  the  cable  of  , 
o’clock.  Tnus  this  aerial  voyage  was  the  anchor  broke,  and  they  were  drag- 
performed  over  an  extent  of  country  ged  through  trees  and  branches,  the 
not  lefs  than  fifty-four  miles,  according  Balloon  being  agitated  to  an  extreme 
to  the  cuftomary  mode  ottravelling,  in  degree,  and  rebounding  very  violently, 
the  fpace  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  At  length  they  were  driven  againft  a 
It  afeended  from  Ranelagh  about  five  tree,  and  Capt.  Sowden  received  a  fe- 
o’clock.  vere  blow  on  the  back  part  of  his  head. 

The  following  letter  was  alfo  recei-  The  Balloon  was  now  tom  in  the 
ved  by  Colonel  Greville  from  Captain  lower  part,  the  cords  broke,  the  boat 
Sowden  broke  ;  the  travellers  had  hold  of  a  tree, 

Colchejler,  June  *9.  from  which  they  were  tom  by  the  vio- 
*'  Dear  Greville,  lence  of  the  wind.  At  laft,  a  bound 

“  After  a  delightful  voyage  of  three  which  the  Balloon  made,  enabled  them 
quarters  of  an  hour,  we  landed  fafe  at  to  jump  out.  The  Balloon,  abandon- 
Colchefter.  Our  landing  was  extreme-  ed  to  itfelf,  and  much  torn,  fell  about 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  high  wind.  200  paces  further.  M.  Garnerin’s  hands 
You  may  fuppofe  at  what  a  devil  of  a  arc  much  torn,  and  his  legs  and  thighs 
tale  we  came  at.  Yours,  &c.  confiderably  bruifed.  Capt.  Sowden  is 

“  R.  C.  Sowden.”  much  more  hurt.  BefiJes  the  fevere 
The  Pic-Nic  Society  contributed  to  blow  on  the  back  part  of  his  head,  he 
give  M.  Garnerin  Five  Hundred  Gui-  is  mucli  bruifed  and  torn  in  other  parts 
jieas,  and  Captain  Sowden  had  a  wager  of  his  body  by  the  bulhes  and  trees  a- 
of  Two  Hundred  Guineas  depending,  gainft  which  they  were  driven. 

The  Balloon  was  grand  and  beautiful  The  terms  on  which  Captain  Sowden 
in  Itripes  of  Green,  Pink,  Yellow  and  purchafed  his  feat  are  curious.  Colonel 
Blue,  and  ornamented  with  the  Flags  Greville  contradled  that  M.  Garnerin 
of  different  Nations  in  honour  of  the  Ihould  go  up,  and  faid  he  would  go  up 
Peace.  At  one  time  the  Balloon  de-  with  him.  Garnerin  confented  ;  but 
feended  very  low,  than  Mr  Garnerin  the  Colonel  was  perfuaded  to  decline, 
threw  out  fome  Ballaft,  when  it  imme-  Col.  Pollen  offered  Garnerin  fifty  gui- 
diately  afccn  led.  neas  for  the  feat,  but  Garnerin  faid  he 

After  a  very  dangerous  voyage, (fays  could  not  let  it  without  Colonel  Gre- 
another  account,)  M.  Garnerin  opened  vale’s  coufent.  In  the  meantime,  Cap- 

,  Xitw 
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t«ia  Sowdca  applied  to  Colonel  Gre- 
vilfe,  paid  him  acul.  for  the  feat,  and  en< 
gaged  to  go  halves  in  the  profit  or  lob 
of  the  RaneUgh  Fete  (the  lofs  is  more 
than  loool.);  and  one  of  the  conditions 
\vas,th3t  he  Ihould  make  Ids  Wil.  ii.  fav* 
cur  oi  the  Colonel, Ufbich  he  actually  did. 
'Hius  a  feat  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  will  colt  Captain  howden  about 
eight  hundred  pounds,  befides  the  biui- 
fes  he  got  on  the  journey ! ! ! 

SCOTLAND. 

EDINBURGH. 

Monday  July,  la. 

The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas  was 
unanimoully  re>ele61ed  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  City  of  Edinburgh.  Af¬ 
ter  the  election  was  declared,  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  in  an  appropriate  fpeech,  returned 
thanks  to  the  Lord  Provolt,  Magiftrates, 
and  Council,  tor  the  honour  they  had 
rione  hin.,  in  again  returning  him  Mem¬ 
ber  for  the  City  ;  alter  which  he  gave  a 
Very  elegant  Kntertaintr.ent  at  the  New 
Afiembly  Rooms,  George  -  brree*,  to 
the  Lord  Provolt,  Magittratcs,  Council, 
and  a  great  number  of  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICIART. 

Tue/day  Julyy  1 3. 

Walter  Macfarlane,  late  accountant 
in  the  General  Excife  Office,  accufed  of 
fraud  ahd  falfchuod.  was  outlawed  for 
not  appearing  to  Rand  trial. 

The  court  then  proceeded  to  the  trial 
of  Richard  Allan,  late  weaver  in  Dal¬ 
keith,  and  Mary  Hood,  his  wife,  accu¬ 
fed  of  three  diffierent  ads  of  theft,  and 
alfo  of  refet  of  theft.— Allan  pled  not 
guilty,  as  to  the  theft,  but  guilty  of  the 
refet.  His  wife  pled  not  guilty  to  the 
whole  libel.  The  Lord  Advocate,  on 
account  of  certain  circumllances  in  the 
wife’s  cafe,  deferted  the  charge  againft 
her  altogether,  and  (he  was  difmifled 
from  the  bar.  His  Lordfhip  alfo  con¬ 
fined  the  libel  with  refped  to  Richard 
Allan  to  the  refet  of  theft,  and  to  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  punilhment.  A  jury  was  then 
chofen,  and  the  prifoner  having  judici¬ 
ally  confefled  his  guilt,  they  returned  a 
verdid  finding  him  Guilty.  The  Court 
fentenced  him  to  be  banilhed  from  Scot¬ 
land  for  7  years,  from  the  9th  of  Auguft 
next,  under  the  ufual  certifications. 

William  Hood,  cooper  in'Loanhead, 
brother-in-law  to  Richard  Allan,  accu¬ 
fed  of  breaking  into  the  waulk-mill  of 
Dalkeith,  was  then  put  to  the  bar.— He 


pled  Not  Guilty,  but  the  further  pro- 
cecdings  in  this  cafe  were  adjourntd  to 
the  I  sth  November  next,  and  he  was 
admitted  to  bail. 

Counfel  for  Allan  and  bis  wife,  Mr 
Walker  and  Mr  A.  Douglas;  Agent, 
Mr  Douglas.— Counfel  for  Hood,  Mr 
A.  Bell,  and  Mr  J.  Frafer ;  Agent  Mr 
R.  Fleming,  W.  S. 

Mr  Thomas  Smith,  writer,  is  ap¬ 
pointed  Deputy-clerk  of  JuRic:ary,  lu 
place  of  Mr  Joteph  Nonis,  deceafed. 

Sunday  JuKe.  a;. 

The  jailor  of  Dundee,  in  his  morn¬ 
ing  vifit,  found  that  one  of  the  prifoneis 
had  hanged  himfclf  in  bis  cell.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  man,  named  Fergus  Grant,  had 
been  for  fome  time  ptR  aiailcloth  wea¬ 
ver  in  Dundee.  From  the  decline  of 
that  article  fince  the  peace,  he  had  been 
employed  in  the  cotton  line,  which 
brought  but  a  fcaniy  fubfiRence  for  his 
family,  confifting  of  a  wife  and  three 
children.  Imprfled  by  poverty,  and 
tempted  by  the  fedu^ion  of  fume  avari¬ 
cious  men,  receivers  and  purebafers  of 
Rolen  goods,  he  put  forth  his  hands  upon 
the  property  of  his  late  employer,  and 
Role  Ofoaburgh  wets  to  a  confidcrablc 
amount.  'Fhis  theft  was  denounced  by 
the  •vtryftrfoni  who  bought  them.  For 
fome  time  previous  to  the  information  a- 
gainR  him  bis  mind  had  been  diRurbed 
even  to  a  deep  melancholy.  From  the 
feelings  of  lliame  and  remorfe  which  had 
invaded  him— under  thefe  imprelTions, 
when  brought  before  a  MagiRrate,  he 
made  but  a  feeble  attempt  to  deny  his 
guilt,  and  very  quickly  made  a  full  con- 
feffion  of  the  whole  crime.  W’hen  com¬ 
mitted,  he  gave  hints  of  a  determination 
nut  to  furvive  the  lhame  in  which  he 
was  involved,  and  within  two  days  car¬ 
ried  into  efied  his  dreadful  relolution. 

Edinburgh  Races. 

•  Monday t  July  19. 

The  City  of  Edinburgh’s  Plate  of  jol. 
was  run  for  and  won  by 
Mr  Kincaid’s  brown  colt,  by  Over- 

ton,  .-.--.--I  I 
Mr  Sharp’s  grey  gelding,  -  -  a  a 
Mr  Fletcher’s  chefnut  mare,  -  3  3 

A  match  for  one  thoufand  guineas,  be¬ 
twixt  Mr  Fletcher’s  Lethe,  8  fl.  6  lb. 
and  Mr  JohnRon’s  Antelope,  7  R.  10  lb. 
was  alfo  run  for,  and  won  by  Lethe. 
Th»heat  was  for  two  miles  only,  and 
the  horfes  ftaited  from  the  Mufielburgh 
poft. 


Tuadaff 


Births^ 


Tueid'iy,  ioth. 

Ills  Majefty’s  Parte  of  loo  Guineas. 
Mr  Fletcher’s  colt  Driver,  -  -  i 
Mr  li.onfdale’s  Logie  O’Buchan,  a 
Mr  W  illianofoii’s  grey  marc  by  Del- 


they  may  fcrvc  perionally,  or  by  £ub- 
Bitate  of  the  fame  or  adjoining  county. 
The  pay  of  is.  per  day  is  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  annual  exercife,  and 
the  like  fum  for  each  day  in  coming  to 


phini,  dill,  and  returning  home  from  it,  computing 

Driver  walked  over  the  courfe  the  fe-  the  day  at  not  lefs  than  to  miles  travel. 


cond  heat.  They  an 

M'ednesdaj,  tist.  when  dr 

The  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen’s  Sub-  married 
fcription  Purl'e  of  Fifty  Guineas.  trade  in 

Mr  Fletcher’s  bay  colt  Driver,  i  i  Britain. 

Duke  of  Hamilton’s  black’ mare  by  with  vai 

Reltlefs,  -  -.----aa  executic 
An  excellent  Race.  to  that  c 

Thunday,  tiJ.  Conftitu 

The  Hunter’s  Purfe  of  50  Guineas.  "Tlie  f 
Mr  Fletcher’s  chefnut  ma.c,  3  i  i  furnilhe 
WrNehl’sgrcygeitog,  -  1  3  *  Aberde, 

Mr  Dun  s  bay  horfe  -  -  *  a  3  . 

This  was  a  moft  excellent  Race.  The 
lecond  and  third  heats  were  fo  clofely 
sail,  that  it  was  diihcult  to  know  the 
winner.  The  thi'd  heat  all  the  three 
LorUs  came  m  clofe  together. 

Fnday,  %zd.  Hadding-  I 

The  Ladies  Purle  of  50  Guineas,  was  154  V 

.  Linlithg.  94 1 

Dulte  of  Hamilton  s  black  marc  by  Peebles  ci;  J 

Reftlefs,  -  t  I  Foifar  -  511 T 

Mr  Lonfdale  s  brown  horfe.  Ante-  Kincard-  f 

lope,  --------  a  a 

Mr  W  ebb  s  chefuut  colt,  -  -  -  dr.  Inver- 
SaturJaj,  %^tb.  nefs 

The  Purfe  for  the  beaten  horfes  of  the  BmfF 


They  are  limited  to  Great  Britain,  and 
when  drawn  out  into  adlual  fervice,  a 
married  militia  man  may  exercife  any 
trade  in  any  town  or  place  in  Great 
Britain.  In  fhort,  the  Scots  Militia  , 
with  various  details  for  carrying  it  into 
execution,  is  in  fome  meafure  ammilated 
to  that  of  England,  juitly  deemed  their 
Conftitutional  Birthright. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  to  he 
fumilhed  by  the  difi'ereot  counties 
Aberdeen  -  <$40  I  Argyle  3(147 
Ayr  -  -  -  436  I  Bute  -  61 


•  484  I  County  of 


week,  was  won  by  Elgin  138  I 

Mr  Lonfdalc’s  Logie  O’Buchan  i  1  Nairn  44  J 
Mr  Webb’s  chefuut  colt, by  Volun-  Kircud-  "] 

tecr,  -  --  --  v.-aa  bright  151  | 

As  the  horfes  were  pairing  tlie  ftart- 
ing  poit  the  half  round  of  the  lecond 
heat,  they  were  intercepted  in  their 
progreli  by  the  prefling  of  the  crowd,  At  Loodnn, 
and  before  the  riders  were  able  to  check  Ltnnm,  •  fon. 


-  404  Cityofdo.3ioJ 
6  "I  Dum-  1 
I  fries  284 1 

4  7459  Rox-  > 

4  I  burgh  178  I 
sJ  Selkirk  a^j 

iT  Caithiieisiil  *1 
>647  Suther-  I 
[6  j  land  ico 

I  Rofs  a70 

>41  Cromarty  i5. 
r9}745  Stirling  a63 
(8  I  Dumbar- 
14  J  ton  *®7 

'1  CIackman.56  I 


270  I  Rinrols 


Total 

BIRTHS. 


At  Loodnn,  the  Lsdj  of  Major-Gcoeral 


them,  both  horf  s  fell.  One  of  the  rid-  At  London,  the  Lady  of  Thomai  Orby 
ers  was  very  much  bruited  by  the  fall.  Hunter,  Efq.  a  daughter, 

and  a  boy  in  the  crowd  was  knocked  At  Dublin,  Counieff  Begg,  a  daughter, 

down  anil  nearly  killed.  At  Champion,  Ifle  of  Wight,  the  Lady 

SCOTS  MILITIA  ACT.  *  .^‘c****"'  r,  a  ,  u- 

Y,  ..  A  ,  .....  .  ,  •  .  0  The  Lafy  of  Lord  Fraocit  Godolphin 

By  tills  aft  the  Mihtia  that  is  to  be  olborne.  a  foo. 

railed  IS  8000,  to  be  apportnjncd  over  At  Maikei  Overton,  the  Lady  of  I.  R. 
the  dilLrcnt  parilhes  in  Scotland,  agree-  Tohnttone,  Em.  a  fon. 

-kt.  i:a.  ...  I ..  u..  .k.  ^ _ ..  .  _ _  .  ... 


able  ro  lids  to  be  made  up  by  the  fchooU 
mafters  or  conllab  cs,  from  the  return 
of  houfeholders,  within  14  days  after 
notice — the  age  is  between  18  and  45 ; 
after  ballot  they  arc  inrolled  for  five 
years,  and  are  to  be  trained  and  exercif- 


ed,  annually,  for  twenty-one  days,  and  Pbyfgill,  a  foo. 


The  Counuu  of  Talbot,  a  fon  and  heir. 
Vircoonteft  Belgrave,  a  daughter. 

JuJj  %.  Mrs  Riddell,  Hanover  Arect,  a 
fon. 

3,  Mrs  Scott,  Hill  ftreet,  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Phyrgill-hottfe,  Mrs  Stewart,  of 


*!•  Mr*  Camming,  of  Logie,  tl.  At  Rothefay,  Mr  R.  Ghf<,»ier> 

twin*,  both  boyi.  chant  in  Kothefay,  t*  Mif»  Rebecca  Ro¬ 

ll.  Mrs 'Lockhart,  of  New  hall,  two  bcitfen,  eldeft  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
daughter*.  John  Robertfon,  miniilcr  of  the'Cbapel  of 

MARRIAGES.  Eafe in  Rothefay.  .. 

At  Cakntta,  the  loth  December  laft,  ii.  At  Edinburgh,  Jofeph  Julian  LahaL 
Lievt.-Col.  Adams,  of  the  78th  regiment,  mondierre,  £fq.  to  Mifs  Elizabeth  Dong* 
to  Mifs  Holcombe,  'third  daughter  of  the  las,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr  George 
late  Canon  Refidentiary  of  Sc  David’s.  Douglas,  minifter  of  Fain. 

Ac  London,  the  Hon.  l.ord  Henry  Stn-  DEATHS, 

art,  third  fon  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  to  At  Mount  Vernon,  in  America,  Mra 
the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Gertrude  Villicrs,  Walhington,  relift  of  Prefident  Waihlng. 
daughter  and  foie  hcirefs  of  the  late  Earl  ton 

of  Grandifon.  At  Bilboa,  Robert  Elliot,  Efq.  M.D.  at 

At  Saltcoats,  Mr  George  Erlkine,  (hip-  a  very  advanced  age.  He  was  a  native  of 
builder,  to  Mifs  Margaret  Dow,  eldeft  Edinburgh. 

daughter  of  Mr  Daniel  Dow,  merchant.  At  Laufaone,  in  Swi'Zerland,  Maximi- 
At  Porterfield,  Mr  James  Fleming,  nia-  lian  de  Ceriat,  Efq.  a  gentleman  of  diftinc- 
nufafturer,  to  Mifs  Ifabella  Edgar,  daugh-  tion  in  that  country,  where  he  was  fo  much 
ter  of  the  late  Mr  William  Edgar,  mer<  refpefted  and  beloved,  that  all  cUffts  of 
chant  in  Glafgow.  people  united  in  giving  the  mo^  (Irikiog 


At  Crofthill,  Mofes  Steven,  Efq.  mer¬ 
chant  in  Glafgow,  to  Mifs  Janet  Rowan, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Rowan,  Efq. 
of  Bellahoufton. 

July  5.  At  London,  John  Maitland,  Efq. 
fun  of  the  late  Hon.  Pat.  Maitland,  of  BaU 
greggan,  to  Mifs  Maxwell,  third  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Maxwell,  Bart,  of  Mon- 
tcith. 

— .  At  WefifielJ,  William  Brown,  Efq. 
merchant,  Lifbon,  to  Mifs  Margaret  Mo- 
rifon,  daughter  of  James  Morilbn,  of  Dun- 
brae,  Efq. 

11.  At  Hendon,  MidJIefex,  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Barton,  Coutts  Trotter,  Eiq.  of 
Bcrnert-ftrect.  London,  to  Mifs  Margaret 
Gordon,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
Alexander  Gordon,  Lord  Rockville,  bro¬ 
ther  to  th*  lace  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

13.  Mr  James  Bell,  merchant  in  Glaf. 
gow,  to  Mrs  Janet  Hamilton,  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Hamilton,  minifier  of 
Cachcait. 

16.  Ac  Weft  Bridge,  John  Maeiuir,Erq. 
Greenock,  to  Mifs  Henrietta  F.  Stock*, 
da^hter  of  Mr  John  Stocks,  of  Weft- 
Bridge. 

19.  At  Edinbnrgb,  George  Irving,  Efq. 
Captain  of  the  late  Royal  Inih  Artillery, 
to  Mrs  Roberefnn,  widow  of  the  late  Hugh 
Rohcrcfosi,  Efq.  Clerk  to  the  Signet. 

— .  Mr  John  RuSirll,  merchant,  Glaf¬ 
gow,  to  MiCt  Margaret  Bartholomew, 
daughter  of  Mr  J<>hn  BartboloBicw,  of 
Cotton-ball,  nunufaftnrer. 

10.  At  Newfield,  Colonel  James  Dun¬ 
lop,  of  Souihwick,  to  Mifs  Julia  Baillie, 
daughter  of  Hugh  Baillie,  Efq. 

— .  Colonel  William  Robertfon,  young¬ 
er  of  Lnde,  to  Mifs  Haldane,  daughter  of 
the  dcceafed  Cforgc  Hildaoe,  «t  Clco- 
taglet,  Efq. 


marks  of  concern  for  kit  death.  The  ftiopa 
were  all  (hut,  and  almoft  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  atttnded  hit  body 
to  the  grave.  In  his  jfouth  he  married  an 
Englifh  Lady,  of  large  fortune,  in  EngUod, 
with  whom  he  lived  for  above  turentg 
years,  in  Lincolufhire,  where  he  was  as 
much  efteemedand  refpefted,  as  he  appears 
to  have  been  in  Switzerland  ;  but  the  lone 
of  bit  owu  country  and  family,  (fo  rooted 
in  the  breaft  of  every  native  of  that  once 
happy  country,)  carried  him  home  above 
twenty  years  sgo.  He  bat  left  a  widow 
and  five  children,  all  born  in  England,  of 
whom  three  are  font,  who  are  all  Licn- 
tenant-Coloncls  in  the  fervice  of  this  oouo- 
try. 

At  Berlin,  in  confequence  of  an  apoplec¬ 
tic  firoke.  Baton  Krudeiier,  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary  from  the  Court  ot  Kuifia  to  ihic  of 
Pruflia. 

At  Aldborough  Houfe,  Dublin,  the  RigLc 
Hon.  the  Couniefs  of  Aldborough. 

At  Demarara,  Mr  John  Mackenzie, 
third  fon  of  Mr  Charles  Mackenzie,  late 
writer  in  Edinburgh. 

The  Right  Rev,  Dr  Marlay,  Bifhop  ef 
Waterford  and  Lifmore. 

Suddenly,  while  fraling  a  letter,  Jamea 
Chafic,  Elq.  a(  DorcbcQcr. 

At  BriUol  Hot  Wells,  Capt.  partis  of 
the  Navy,  fon  of  Admiral  Sir  Roger  Cur¬ 
tis.  He  came  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  shoot  two  months  fince,  in  an  ill 
(late  of  health,  and  has  laboured  ever  fince 
under  a  painful  diforder,  which  baffled  all 
sneilical  Ikill. 

Daniel  Burr,  Efq  commander  inhlsMa- 
jefty’s  Royal  Navy,  aged  73  ;  a  charaftcr 
univerially  rrfprftcd.  He  was  lineally  de- 
feended  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  lifter,  Ihe 
being  hii  great  grandmother. 


Marriagif.— Deaths. 


8o  Deaths* 


Mifi  Diana  Warren,  yonngeft  daughter 
of  Rear>Admiral  SirJ.  Bariafe Warren, Bart, 

Lieut.-Gen.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  3d  Regt. 
of  Foot  Guards,  Aid-de-Camp  to  bis  Royal 
Highnefs  th«  Duke  of  York- 

At  FuIbeck.LincoInlhire,  Charlei  Blair, 
Cfq.  of  Blandford,  St  Mary’*,  io  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Dorfet-  He  married  Lady  Mary 
Fane,  Gfter  to  the  late,  and  aunt  to  the  pre- 
fent  Earl  of  Weftmoreland-  This  Lady, 
from  a  peculiar  coincidence  in  miifor- 
tunes,  has,  at  once,  to  mourn  the  loft  of  a 
hufbind,  a  brother,  and  a  niece,  whofe  fe¬ 
deral  deaths  (he  has  witnefTcd,  in  the  fame 
houfe,  within  a  few  weeks. 

Mift  Harriet  Hutchinfon,  daughter  of 
Mr  Gilbert  Hutchinfon,  of  Tickhall,  a 
very  fine  child,  aged  feven  years.  She 
took  an  opportunity  of  going  unobferved 
out  of  her  father’s  houfe,  to  look  at  fume 
fifh  in  a  pool,  when  the  wind  being  high, 
and  the  bank  deep,  (he  unfortunately  fell 
in,  and  finking  immediately,  was  drowned, 
notwithdanding  aflidance  was  at  hand,  and 
every  endeavour  ufed  to  recover  her  after 
(he  was  taken  out. 

Suddenly,  the  Rev.  Charles  Hare,  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  Carncaftle. 

Mr  Walter  Baird,  Commander  of  a 
country  ihip,  fon  of  the  late  Mr  Janie* 
Baird,  of  the  Exchequer;  he  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  lod  going  from  India  to  Egypt  in 
June  1801. 

At  Shepton -Mallet,  Paul  Hippeiley,  Efq. 
The  preceding  night,  at  II  o’clock,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  bed,  apparently  in  good  health  and 
fpirits,  and  at  three  the  next  morning  was 
a  corpfe ! 

Mr  Jellicours,  of  the  Howl,  near  Hin- 
ftock.  He  had  gone  to  fee  the  progrefs 
of  fume  labourers  at  work  in  a  marl-pit, 
and  while  viewing  it,  the  Cdcs  of  the  pit 
unfortunately  fell  in  upon  him,  by  which 
he  -was  fo  greatly  injured,  as  to  occafion 
his  death  a  few  hours  after- 

.^t  Newcaftle,  in  his  70th  year,  Charles 
Bradling,  fen-  Efq.  of  Gosforth-houfe,  a 
Keprefentative  in  Parliament  for  that  town, 
from  1784  to  the  end  of  1797,  when  he 
refigned  his  feat.  His  death  was  caufed 
by  a  ftroke  of  apoplexy,  which  attacked 
him  in  his  carriage,  at  he  was  returning 
from  an  airing,  and  foon  proved  fatal. 

Caps.  William  Lindfay,ef  South  Shields. 
He  was  found  dead  in  his  cabin,  to  which 
he  had  retired  quite  well- 

At  Dumfries,  John  Brown,  Efq.  of  Mill- 
head. 

At  Aberdeen,  Mrs  Burnet,  relid  of  the 
late  George  Burnett,  Elq,  of  Kenmay,agcd 
7*- 

At  Glafgow,  Mr  John  Gfindlay,  fecond 
fon  of  the  late  Mr  Alex.  Gtiodlay,  mer- 
chao;. 


On  the  ttd  April  lafl,  at  ICingflan,  in 
Jamaica,  of  a  putrid  fever,  George  Monro, 
Efq  of  the  Coftom -houfe  there,  and  fecond 
fon  of  the  late  Sir  Harry  Monro,  of  Fow- 
lis,  Bart. 

At  Grenada,  13th  May,  Mr  George 
Forbes,  fon  of  the  late  Mr  George  Forbes, 
Gallowgate,  Aberdeen. 

June  a.  On  board  the  Saturn  of  74  guns, 
Rear-Admiral  Totty,  of  the  yellow  fever. 
He  was  taken  ill  at  Martinique,  and  failed 
from  thence  on  a  cruize,  in  hopes  of  reco¬ 
vering  from  the  diforder,  but  finding  its 
violence  inerrafe,  the  (hip  bore  away  for 
England  on  the  14th  of  May,  and  the  Ad¬ 
miral  died  nine  days  afterwards. 

*3  At  London,  Thomas  Harrington, 
Efq-  of  Waltham  Hall,  ElTex.  Walking  in 
the  Green  Park,  between  eight  and  nine 
•’clock,  on  Sunday  fe’ennight,  he  fuddenly 
dropped  down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  after  expired  in  the  arms  of 
a  Gentleman  whofe  humanity  led  him  to 
his  afllftance. 

94.  At  Woodfide,  Mr  George  Buchan¬ 
an,  youngeft,  merchant,  Glafgow. 

aj.  Mr  William  Brown,  merchant, 
Luckenbooths,  Edinburgh. 

a8.  At  Glammis  Caftle,  Mrs  Eflher 
Hamilton,  wife  of  Patrick  Prodlor,  Efq. 

30.  Mifs  Frances  Jamiefon,  youngeft 
daughter  of  Mr  Jamiefon,  ArchiteS,  at 
Porto  Bello. 

Julf  I.  At  Aberdeen,  George  Wilfon, 
Efq-  of  Glafgowego,  in  the  Sad  year  of  his 
age. 

— .  Mifs  Jane  Eagle,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  Archibald  Eagle,  feed-merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

6.  At  his  houfe  in  Hill-ftreet,  James 
Turnbull,  Efq-  Advocate. 

7.  At  Newbridge,  near  Aberdeen,  Mrs 
George  Watfon. 

8.  Ac  Great  Melvin,  Alexander  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Efq.  of  Annick  Lodge,  brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Egl’nton. 

— .  Ac  London,  Hedor  Allan,  Efq.  mer¬ 
chant  in  Glafgow. 

9.  At  Calder  Bank,  Mrs  Murdoch,  wife 
of  Peter  Murdoch,  Efq.  metchant  in  Glaf¬ 
gow. 

10-  In  the  bloom  of  yoath,  Mift  Agnes 
Freeland,  the  fourth  daughter  of  the  late 
Peter  Freeland,  Efq.  Liverpool. 

la.  At  Glafgow,  Mrs  Macaoley,  relid 
of  Mr  Alexander  Macauley. 

14.  John  Mackenzie,  Efq.  of  Bayfield. 

19.  At  London,  after  a  tedious  illneft, 
Wiliiim  Robertfun,  Efq.  Deputy  Poftmaf- 
ter  -General  of  Scotland. 

91.  At  Mr  Home's  houfe,  in  the  Sucie- 
ty.  Brown’s  Square,  Mrs  Bellock. 

93-  At  Glafgow,  Mr  Walter  Lang,  late 
one  of  the  Magiftratea  of  that  city. 


